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CHAPTER I. 

A CHANCE MEETING. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Old Proverb, 

T was a cold, raw November afternoons-one of 
those days of sudden thaw which, coming after 
a keen still frost, feel so much colder, in spite of 
all the thermometer may say to the contrary — 
a day when drops hang disconsolately to the extremities 
of trees, and fall with a forlorn splash upon the wet earth 
below; when the roadway is full of sloppy puddles, 
having a treacherous substratum of yet unmelted ice or 
frozen snow, a delusion and a snare to the unwary; 
when people hurry along the uninviting streets with 
even more than their usual amount of British self- 
absorption, and, Ishmael-like, feel their hands to be 
against anyone who may venture to keep them out of 
doors five minutes longer than is absolutely necessary ; 
a day, in fact, when persons of self-indulgent habits, and 
no principles, sit with their toes on the fender, and 
inwardly congratulate themselves that they are not as 
other men (or women), called upon to go out, but may 
stay there undisturbed for the rest of the afternoon, with 
slender chance of interruption from visitors. Such a 
damp, dreary, dispiriting, and altogether disagreeable 
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day was it, when a certain well-laden 'bus lumbered 
heavily along a crowded London thoroughfare. Slowly 
did it thread its way, owing to the slippery greasiness of 
the street — ^too slowly to please one of its passengers, 
a girl of twenty or thereabouts, who kept repeatedly 
consulting her watch with a shiver of mingled cold and 
impatience. 

"A quarter to three already," she said to herself, 
below her breath, "and I was to be there at three!" 
and she caught hold of her umbrella, and started up 
impetuously as the 'bus suddenly came to a standstill. 

"Have a care, Missl" cried the conductor, with 
benevolent intent, " them steps is sticky." 

Sticky " them steps" certainly were, with the incomings 
and outgoings of many pairs of feet ; so was the road. 
The 'bus at that moment gave an untimely jerk, and 
Els^ Bertram, chilled and numb with long sitting in its 
draughty interior, fell prostrate in the mud ! 

Not for long, however, did she remain there ; a 
sensation as of strong arms uplifting came about her, 
she knew not whose, and Elsfe presently opened her 
eyes to find herself standing — ^with a general feeling of 
stunnedness and discomfort, and a sharp pain in her 
left wrist — between a young man, unknown, and that 
ubiquitous official, a London policeman. The latter, 
having landed her safely on the pavement, had to leave 
her to her fate, while he rushed off to the rescue of an 
old lady, with her arms full of parcels, who was appar- 
ently courting annihilation beneath an advancing dray. 

" I hope you are not much hurt," said a man's voice, 
unexpectedly ; and Elsfe, recovering her scattered senses, 
found herself leaning upon the arm of an utter stranger, 
whose dark eyes were fixed on her with an expression 
of much concern. 

Blushing, she hastily withdrew her arm, and in doing 
so, made the unwelcome discovery that her once pretty 
dark-green dress was now grey with a coating of mud. 

"I am not hurt, thank you," she said, "except my 
wrist; but — 
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Poor little woman ! half-an-hour before, sh^ had been 
feeling so brave, almost like a nineteenth-century 
heroine, as she started on her first independent venture 
in the battle of life, though it was only to apply for a 
situation as governess. But now, as the sense of her 
condition dawned upon her, and the unpleasing thought 
suggested itself — If this her new winter garment were 
ruined, how in the world should she get another ? — it 
must be confessed that two most unheroic tears sprang 
up unbidden. 

The stranger's glance had followed hers, with quick 
comprehension of part at least of her thought, as well 
it might ! 

" If you wouldn't mind coming with me," he said, 
kindly, " my rooms are just round the corner, and I have 
an excellent old landlady, who would put you to rights 
in no time." 

It was an unusual proposal, but the voice was cordial 
and friendly, and the poor girl felt still too much dazed 
by her sudden fall to think coherently of anything but 
the impossibility of presenting herself to an unknown 
lady in her present condition. 

Never before had the truth of the old adage, '* A 
friend in need is a friend indeed," been so forcibly 
brought home to her mind, and she did not hesitate 
long. 

"Thank you," she said, simply, raising a pair of 
honest brown eyes to his, "you are very kind;" and 
without more words she found herself walking down a 
narrow street by his side, till they stopped before a tall, 
dingy house. 

Her frank acceptance of his offer, and absence of all 
self-consciousness, touched the young man. " Most 
girls," he thought, "would have said 'No' when they 
meant * Yes,' and blushed, and not been able to make 
up their minds. I like that honest, straightforward way 
of looking at one ; and what eyes she has ! just like the 
depths of a moorland tarn, or a Scottish burn, with a 
memory of the heather." 
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" Missus is hupstairs," said the slavey who opened the 
door, with a gaze of stolid wonder at Els^. 

"Then I suppose we had better go 'hupstairs' too," 
whispered her guide to the latter, passing her in the 
narrow entry. " I will lead the way ;" and he ran lightly 
up the staircase, followed more leisurely by his com- 
panion, who was still feeling stiff and shaky all over. 
On reaching an upper landing, she found him explaining 
matters to a stout, good-humoured-looking woman. 

" And it's proud I am to hoblige you, Mr. 'Eath, sir," 
said Mrs. Pratt, the landlady, curtseying as she came 
forward. " Dear, dear ! but the pore young lady is in a 
fine mess, to be sure! tst, tst, tst!" and Mrs. Pratt 
clicked condolence with her tongue against the roof of 
her mouth. 

Her inarticulate expressions of sympathy were inter- 
rupted by Mr. Heath. 

"Come in here," said he, opening the door of a 
sitting-room, " and let me look at your wrist. I am a 
bit of a. doctor, you must know, a jack-of-all-trades in 
fact, though master of none, Tm afraid," he ended, with 
a laugh that had something very like a sigh at the tail 
of it. 

"You have been a good Samaritan to me, at all 

events, Mr. Heath," ventured Els^, shyly, as she 

yielded up the injured member for inspection. 

It was a very pretty little hand, as Mr. Heath did not 
fail to remark, while he tore his handkerchief into 
. strips, and proceeded to bandage the bruised wrist 
with cold water, after the most approved fashion. A 
lady's hand too, there could be no doubt of that — ^white 
and well shaped, in" spite of the ugly swelling that 
threatened soon to disfigure it. There was abundance 
of energy and working-power in the small firm fingers, 
tipped with the softest rose-flush, though, for all their 
latent capabilities, he could plainly see they had never 
been used to hard work in the ordinary sense of the 
term. How came it that the owner of a hand like this, 
fit for a princess, should be going alone and unprotected' 
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about London ? " Had she no brother, nobody to look 
after her ?" he wondered, with a little thrill of indignation, 
whicK he did not pause to analyse. Fighting single- 
handed in the battle of life — breasting the current of 
an- adverse tide, was all very well for men— rstrong men — 
who were in the manner born to it ; but for tender 
women like this one, scarce out of girlhood, with her 
delicate hand and great pleading brown eyes, there 
should only be the equally fair and delicate things of 
life — garlands of roses laid at her feet by strong hands 
that had won them, and tj^at did not fear the thorns ; 
a hand like hers was surely never made to be scratched 
and torn. But somehow Mr. Heath could not help 
thinking, as he stole a glance at her, and marked the 
small well-set head, and resolute little mouth, that if 
the fates were so " contrairy " as to have assigned even 
to this one a place in the ranks, here at least was a 
soldier who would not flinch. 

His meditations were cut short by Mrs. Pratt, who 
interposed with the suggestion that the young lady 
should let her have her dress and jacket to dry at the 
kitchen fire, putting on in their stead one of her (Mrs. 
Pratt's) gowns. 

" If I may make so bold. Miss," said that benevolent 
woman, " it 's no manner o* use a-brushin' in o* wet dirt ; 
it just heats into the cloth an' stains it for hewermore. 
So it do!" 

" Oh, thank you," expostulated Els^ Bertram, " but I 
really cannot wait so long ; I have an appointment at 
three," and she turned appealingly to Mr. Heath. 

But he basely would not understand. 

" By Jove !" he exclaimed, "that reminds me, so have I. 
I must be off without delay. Remember, Mrs. Pratt, I 
leave her in your charge." 

And he was half-way downstairs before Els^, who 
had been considerably taken aback by the landlady's 
proppsal, recovered presence of mind to say another 
word. 

"I never even thanked him," she said regretfully 
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afterwards, when recounting the events of that day to 
her twin-sister Kitty. 

Five minutes later, Els^ Bertram was sitting comfort- 
ably before the fire, arranged in the ample folds of Mrs. 
Pratt's "Sunday best," a gorgeous garment of the 
brightest purple. All her o^'ections had been scattered 
like chaff before a gale, for the landlady was one of 
those good people with whom it is hopeless to argue. 
She fairly talked you down, and then she metaphorically 
sat upon you, and extinguished you with conversation ; 
her volubility disarming all controversy, so that your 
only hope for release lay in a prompt and unconditional 
surrender. On this occasion she overpowered her 
unwilling auditor with a breathless tirade against all 
lodgers in general, and her own in particular, with the 
exception of " Mr. *Eath,'* who was evidently a favourite. 

"Not as I 'ave hanythink to say agin Mr. 'Eath,*' 
declared the worthy woman, with a bewildering scarcity 
of stops, and a prodigal, though promiscuous distribution 
of h's, as she divested Elsfe of her outer raiment ; " I 
knows as 'ow 'e be real genteel 'e be, in spite hof 'is 
clothes w'ich they 'ave seen better days, so they 'ave. 
'E haint like some as I could tell on, hallays a-ringin* of 
his bell for nothin' at all a-bringin' of a pore 'ardworked 
woman, with 'er 'ands in the soapsuds a traypesin' hup 
an' down them stairs wot is fit to break 'er back let 
alone the rheumatiz fifty times a-day. An' that ere 
weary schoolboard a-pokin' and a-pryin' if I do but keep 
my Hally (she's my heldest, an' we called 'er Halex- 
andrinerann hafter myself Miss, an' our most gracious 
Suvrin Lady an 'andy gurl she be to be sure though I 
sez it as shouldn't, bein' 'er mother, Miss, an' 'sponsible- 
like, you see) 'ome for an 'oliday one blessed day in the 
week for to 'elp in the washin', w'ich it comes 'eavy on 
a lone woman. Miss, wot can't hafford by no manner-o- 
means to keep more than one servant an' she none of 
the brightest. So it do I" 

And Mrs. Pratt bustled away downstairs with a 
cheery good-will that somewhat belied her words, and 
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her arms full of the stranger's clothes, sublimely un- 
conscious of just having identified herself with the late 
Duchess of Kent, or described "our most gracious 
Suvrin Lady" as "an 'andy gurl !" 

The bump of curiosity was as fully developed in Elsi 
Bertram as in most other persons of her age and sex. 
Though why women should be generally considered 
more inquisitive than men, is a thing I have never 
been able to understand. But so it remains — ^a popular 
delusion — a mystery I shall never solve, personal 
experience frequently bearing evidence to the contrary. 
Still it so happened, that being left to herself, with 
nothing else to do but fret and fidget over the delay, 
and possible failure of her plans dependent thereupon, 
Elsfe Bertram presently betook herself to a minute 
investigation of her unexpected surroundings. 

It was by no means a bad room ; being high up — on 
the topmost story, in fact — it commanded an extensive 
view over neighbouring roofs and chimney-pots, letting 
in at the same time, through two good-sized windows, 
more light and air than fell to the lot of the dwellers 
below. 

Within, lay the usual paraphernalia of books, pipes, 
newspapers, and general litter that denotes a bachelor's 
den ; but over and above this, were touches of a higher 
order of things. 

Pictures on the walls, some unframed, leaning against 
them ; a lay-figure, with a coat thrown over it, glowering 
out of a dark comer like something between a ghost 
and a scarecrow ; above all, an easel, standing in a good 
light near one of the windows, with a picture — evidently 
just finished — upon it. 

A pretty landscape — a village of red and blue-tiled 
houses in a setting of mountains ; a wooded hill sloping 
down to it on the right hand, others rising in succession, 
but bare of wood, behind ; while a huge rock rose 
immediately above, towering on the left. 

The name written below struck Elsfc. " La Bour- 
boule," she said, half aloud, " where may that be ? — it 's 
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a pretty place, anyway;" and she turned aside, and 
picked up part of a newspaper that lay on a chair. 

It was the advertisement sheet, and something in it 
must have caught her attention, for she read it over 
more than once, and then, taking a pencil off her 
chitelaine, tore off a bit of the margin, and wrote on it 
some words. 

" I wish the old wom,an would come back," she said, 
with an impatient sigh, beginning to walk about the 
room, though somewhat impeded by her voluminous 
garb ; " I can't ring or shout or do an3^ing, and it 's 
getting dreadfully late !" 

A man's glove lay upon the mantelpiece ; Elsfe took 
it up mechanically and turned it over, when suddenly a 
gleam of mischief came into her face as she held it up 
by one of the fingers, that was manifestly in need of the 
proverbial ** stitch in time." 

" I *11 mend it for him, I declare I will I " she gleefully 
remarked to herself, as she lit upon this lawfully feminine 
piece of occupation for her idle fingers. " It will save 
me getting into a tantrum, and I 'm sure it 's the least I 
can do, after his taking himself off so very discreetly. I 
don't believe he had a scrap of an appointment !" 

Which was true, unless it had been one with the cats 
and sparrows in a neighbouring square, where the young 
artist at that moment was walking to and fro, smoking 
the pipe of patience, and thinking wistfully, though not 
grudgingly, of that hour of daylight, now fast waning, 
which he had promised himself for work as he hurried 
home that dull November afternoon. 
" " I must make up for it to-morrow, somehow," he said 
to himself, absently watching two curs fighting over a 
bone ; " I could not have done otherwise." 

Young Heath was not a man to grudge any service 
rendered to the weak and helpless, even at some cost to 
himself. To his credit be it spoken, he would have done 
as much for any old and ugly woman as for this young 
and pretty girl that chance had literally thrown at his 
feet ; which proves that the spirit of chivalry has not 
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entirely died out even in this prosaic age. He had been 
the favourite of every child that knew him, and the very 
dogs came up to him and wagged their tails confidingly 
at his least word ; two signs by which you can often 
distinguish a true man — ^strong, yet tender. 

But there was that in his face which assuredly did 
not indicate weakness, making you feel that, for all his 
gentle courtesy, here was a man you would not care to 
offend, and who, once offended, might even be difficult 
to win back. 

** There, he will never know who did it — ^will think it 
was the fairies, or Mrs. Pratt, or — most probably will 
never notice it at all !" said Els6, " men are not observant 
animals, as a rule, I have remarked," and she put in 
the last stitch, then carefully replaced the glove in its 
former position on the mantelpiece, and the needle and 
thread in her chatelaine — ^one made for use, not show — 
her inseparable companion, without which she never 
stirred abroad, and respecting which her brothers were 
wont to remark that they "believed she slept with it 
under her pillow." 

A few minutes afterwards, she was re-equipped and 
hurrying along the streets. Too late, however, as she 
had feared ; for, during the delay, another had been 
beforehand, and secured the situation she had hoped to 
obtain. 

• • • • . • . 

"But I have another string to my bow, Kitty, my 
love," said Els^ Bertram the same evening, when, on her 
return, the latter greeted the news of her twin's failure 
with a cry of dismay; "don't you put yourself about, 
but poke up the fire, and we can have a cosy chat before 
tea. Bob and Lucy won't be back till all hours, as they 
have gone to Uncle Richard's, so we shall have it all our 
own way," and she ran upstairs singing, very unlike a 
discomfited heroine. 

"Now don't you look so sober, Kitcat," she said 
admonishingly, putting her hands on her sister's 
shoulders^ as she sat knitting by the firelight, " and do 
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try not to put your eyes out, just for once in a way, but 
read that," and she stuck a bit of torn paper, flagwise, 
on the end of one of Kitty's needles. 

"Mrs. Weston, 

250, Queen's Road, 

Bayswater," 

read Kitty, with much mystification. 

** That *s my other string," asserted Els^, " the address 
of somebody who wants a young lady for a companion, 
and only stipulates that she is to be a good musician, 
and have a fair knowledge of modern languages. I 
suppose she must be * thoroughly domesticated ' as well. 
Kitty, my love, do you think I may call myself 
'thoroughly domesticated'?" and she put on a look of 
anxious enquiry that made her sedate sister laugh. 
" Perhaps I had better tell her I am a * Superior Chris- 
tian,' as I saw one person had advertised herself (I think 
I should feel inclined, upon the whole, to give that 
person a wide berth, so upon second thoughts I won't)," 
ran on Els^, parenthetically. " As to modern languages, 
if they don't include Russian or Hindostanee, I have 
hopes ; if they want anything out of the common, 
beyond the beaten track of modern young ladies, they 
should specify." 

"You would be able to keep up your music, at all 
events," said Kitty, who had sorely grudged her sister's 
talent being devoted to the drudgery of breaking-in 
unwilling fingers by means of scales and five-finger 
exercises, that most wearisome of temper-trials for both 
the teacher and the taught ! " But suppose she is an 
old lady who expects you to do nothing but nurse her 
lapdog (fat and wheezy— old ladies' dogs always are) 
and pick up her stitches, in the intervals of reading 
* modern languages * aloud and hunting for her 
spectacles!" 

Els^ made a wry face. 

" Let 's hope for the best," she said ; " I love dogs, 
and she might not wear spectacles. Anyhow, the very 
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most trying old lady would be better than spoilt child- 
ren. Yes, I am sure they were spoilt children/' she 
went on ; "I saw two of them going in as I left Mrs. 
Mildmay's door this afternoon, and they had it written 
on their faces. Ugh ! I felt as if I had made a provi- 
dential escape." 

" But I did not think you minded it so much, dear," 
said Kitty anxiously, and a shadow came over her 
face. 

" Mind It ! — nonsense, I was only in fun," returned 
Elsfe, hypocritically, her chief care at the present time 
being to prevent, by all means in her power, the cloud 
of impending separation that overshadowed her own 
light heart from totally eclipsing her sister's twilight 
nature. 

" And if you think you Ve heard all I have to tell, it 's 
greatly mistaken you are, Kitty, my love ! Such perils 
as I have encountered this day, and been rescued from by a 
modern knight- errant — a regular fairy prince in disguise, 
who took me to his palace ! You might possibly have 
mistaken him for a struggling artist in shabby clothes, 
but no prince could have behaved better, I 'm sure — and 
* handsome is as handsome does,' as old Nurse said one 
day, when she caught me trying on her best go-to- 
meeting bonnet at the looking-glass ;" and with this 
appropriate quotation, Elsi Bertram settled herself on a 
low footstool at her sister's feet, and, leaning her head 
against her, proceeded to relate the adventures and 
vicissitudes of that afternoon. 

" He was a gentleman, Kitty — * real genteel,' Mrs. 
Pratt called him — there could be no doubt of that," she 
concluded ; " and if ^^« had been standing, covered with 
mud, a spectacle for gods and men, in the middle of a 
crowded street, with a villainous organ playing ' Tommy 
make room for your Uncle' round the corner, ^^« would 
have been thankful for a * friend in need ' too, I can tell 
you, so there !" 




CHAPTER 11. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

Be thou blest, Bertram, and succeed thy £a.ther, 
In manners as in shape. 

Shaksperb. 

ELSE and Kitty Bertram were twin-sisters, the eldest 
daughters of a family of five, left fatherless at an 
early age. Their mother, known to friends in her girlish 
days as " pretty Kate Wingate," had not done as well 
for herself, from a worldly point of view, as, from her 
beauty and talents, might have been expected, when she 
married Major, then Captain, Bertram, an officer of good 
family, but of slender means, in a marching regiment. 
Her marriage closed the door for ever on the happy 
carelessness of her girlhood, introducing her to a new 
life full of many anxieties and unaccustomed privations ; 
but never for one moment did Katherine Bertram regret 
the decision that had led her to cast in her lot with that 
of the man she loved ; not even on that saddest day 
when the husband and father was borne away to his 
last resting-place, and she sat in her desolate home, 
widowed in heart and life, though still young in years, 
surrounded by his helpless children. Days and nights 
of unwearied watching over her dying husband had 
dimmed the brightness of her eyes, and prematurely 
whitened her soft brown hair ; but the spirit of loving 
faith that had been hers in the sunny days of life did 
not desert her in the hour of trial. Looking forward 
down a long dim vista of solitary years was what 
Katherine Bertram never allowed herself to do. 
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" She had not strength for that," she said once; "the 
present was as much as she could bear;" and, truly, 
" out of weakness " was she " made strong " to leave the 
uncertain dreary Future, childlike, in the hands of that 
Almighty Father to whom she had invariably turned 
with humble gratitude for past happiness. 

Work was there for her in plenty, to bring up and 
educate her young family on a scanty income — Robert, 
the eldest, being only ten years of age at the time of his 
father's death — but possibly the difficulties in her path 
proved the best outlet for a sorrow that could only 
find relief in active work for others — others too, not 
strangers, but her own children — ^his children — for by 
that name, true mother as she was, Mrs. Bertram best 
loved to think of them. To bring them up to be like 
him in all truth, courage, and gentleness — ^and like him, 
too, faithful servants of their common Master — was now 
her life-work, and resolutely did she set about it Well 
educated and gifted by nature herself, she was more 
than ordinarily capable of undertaking the teaching of 
her three daughters — the twins, a year younger than 
Robert, and Lucy, the youngest of all, the family pet 
and plaything. Between these came Alec, then four 
years of age, a rosy, self-willed boy, his mother's darling 
and plague. 

But Mrs. Bertram had very well-defined theories of 
her own on the subject of her boys. Home-rule, without 
a father's strong hand at the helm, she decided, was not 
the thing for them ; besides, being bright clever lads, 
they would soon outgrow a woman's teaching. A good 
education and school discipline were what they required, 
education being the only capital they could possibly 
obtain for a start in life ; and it should be theirs at what- 
ever cost of brain -wearing calculation and denial to 
herself. How she n^anaged was known only to the God 
in whom she trusted, but the thing was done. Robert 
first, later on his brother, were placed at an excellent 
school, and reports of their steady progress came from 
time to time to cheer the mother's heart, and compen- 
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sate for the pangs which she had endured on sending^ 
them away from her side to face the unknown. 

To her girls she was ever the tender, self-sacrificing 
mother and guide ; but on her death-bed the thought ofi 
and anxiety for, her fatherless boys predominated. 

" Children," she said faintly, and ah ! so wistfully, to 
the twins as they knelt beside her, " your brothers — I 
leave them in your charge. Do not allow yourselves to 
be separated — make a home for them as soon as you 
can — it may not be yet, but when you are able — let 
my boys feel they have a home and sisters* love to 
turn to. Boys need it," she murmured, " and you are 
all they will have on earth to guide them. Promise me.** 

The girls promised, and for the next two years the 
sense of a sacred pledge unfulfilled was ever present 
with them. During that time, Mrs. Bertram's children 
lived in London, under the guardianship of her brother, 
Richard Wingate ; but it was not until the spring before 
this story opens, when the twins came into possession of 
their small fortune, that they ventured to propose the 
plan upon which they had been long agreed. 

Robert Bertram had been for some years in an office 
in the city, and was getting on well, and his sisters felt 
the time was now come for them to make an effort to 
fulfil their mother's dying wishes. Mr. Wingate held 
out for long. " No home," said he, "could be as suitable 
as his for his only sister's children." But the twins 
were encouraged to persevere in their resolution by 
the instinctive feeling that Aunt Charlotte, though she 
neither said nor did anything to promote, did not actively 
oppose it. Which perhaps was no wonder, seeing that the 
capacity of a town-house is generally limited, and there 
were her own boys and girls, now rapidly growing up, to 
be considered ; boys who soon would have to be " put 
out " in the world, " which is such an expense," thought 
Aunt Charlotte to herself, "and Harry with his heart 
set on entering the army." 

So it came to pass that Mr. Wingate had to give in, 
though sorely against his will, as most men must do, by 
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the way, when there is a traitor in the garrison, and their 
wives go over to the enemy. 

Els^ and Kitty did all they could to salve his wounded 
feelings, readily agreeing to the condition upon which 
he founded his reluctant consent — that their future home 
should be within easy reach, so that he might still be 
able to keep a guardian's eye on his remaining wards, 
the fourteen-year-old Lucy, and Alec, when at home for 
the holidays, and that the girls might have the benefit 
of Aunt Charlotte's advice and experience in any house- 
hold difficulty. And the twins soon felt a far greater 
friendship spring up between them and their really kind- 
hearted aunt, than when they were in a manner depen- 
dent upon her, to the detriment of her own children. 
Which was but natural I 

But it soon became evident that the means which the 
careful mother had but just succeeded in stretching far 
enough to meet all positive requirements, would not 
suffice in the hands of two inexperienced girls, however 
well-intentioned, especially when that mother's pension 
was deducted, even though Robert, by his own exertions, 
was now independent of the family funds. 

More money must be earned, or Alec's schooling must 
be given up. " And that," said Els^ and Kitty, " was a 
clear impossibility ! Not when mother had slaved long 
years for the sake of that very schooling ! Something 
else must be thought of." 

, Something else was thought of, which Uncle Richard 
this time had no power of gainsaying, an unexpected 
reverse of fortune having deprived him of the means of 
offering an alternative. For his own children now must 
he consider, to the extent, at least, of not incurring 
further responsibilities ; and as far as their own prospects 
were concerned, the Bertrams would not have had it 
otherwise. 

"Who was to go?" did not long remain an open 
question. Elsfe speedily disposed of it in her own 
impetuous manner, and when Els^ had once come to 
a decision in her own mind, no member of her family, 
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except Bob, ever attempted to shake it Luckily, being 
both clear-headed and conscientious, her decisions were 
usually the most piacticaL 

" There can be no manner of doubt," she said one 
night, as the sisters were sitting over the fire preparatory 
to going to bed, " as to which of us is the b^t fitted 
for roughing iL You, Kitcat, are the household puss 
(doesn't your very name say so ?) ; it is your place and 
pleasure to purr and keep the fireside cheery, while I 
am just the little rough terrier, who doesn't mind going 
out into the world, and can bark with the best of them," 
she added, tossing back her long silky brown hair, whose 
inveterate propensity of getting into her eyes had earned 
for her in childish days the name of " Mopsy." " Mopsy 
my name, and Mopsy my nature," she went on ; " the 
terrier likes home best, though," she finished to herself, 
stopping, partly to pick up a recalcitrant hair-pin, and 
partly to hide an untimely tear. 

But Kitty never knew that her merry, bright-faced 
sister's pillow was that night wet with teais, while Els^ 
buried her head in the bedclothes to hide the sobs that 
would have their way, from the sister with whom, till 
then, she had shared her every thought 



CHAPTER III. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

Elastic as the mountain air, 
To my light spirit care was yet unknown, 
And evil imforeseen. 

Charlotte Smith. 

" "11 nSH me luck, girls," cried Els^ Bertram merrily, 

VV as she ran downstairs before setting off on a 
voyage of discovery vid Bayswater. 

It was long past the dinner-hour before she returned ; 
getting so late, indeed, that Kitty began to grow 
anxious, and stationed herself at the window to watch. 
At last Els^ appeared in sight, but with so unwontedly 
sober a mien, that her sisters prepared themselves to 
sympathise with a fresh disappointment. Unnecessarily, 
however, as Els^, in a few words, explained. 

" I Ve got what I wanted," she announced briefly in 
the passage, " and I 'm just like a spoilt child, I don't 
know whether to laugh or cry ! I believe I '11 do both," 
she said suddenly, turning round with much apparent 
wrath upon her sisters, " if you don't give me my dinner. 
I 'm starving I" 

"You poor thing!" cried Kitty, "and here are we 
keeping you standing in the draught, talking. Luce, 
pick up the hot plates, and don't say another word till 
she has had something to eat." 

" Now tell us where you have been all this time, you 
busy bee !" said Kitty, a few minutes later. 

" While the drones sat at home and made the honey," 
c 
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returned Elsfe, pointing to two mysterious flannel gar- 
ments upon which her sisters were engaged ; " that 's it, 
isn't it ? Well, if you will have it, I went first to get a 
pair of new gloves, as — bad luck to them! — my best 
ones couldn't face to-day's sunshine after yesterday's 
misadventure. Then on to Miss Weston's (the * Mrs/ 
was a misprint), a nervous little woman, who asked me 
no end of questions. I suppose I answered them to her 
satisfaction, for at last she graciously intimated she 
thought I would do — in choicer language, though. And 
oh ! I forgot to say she was out at first, and I waited 
more than two hours, and learnt every detail of her 
sitting-room by heart, and could swear to each and all 
of the family photographs ; that 's what kept me so late. 
And Kitty, my love, I 'm afraid you '11 be disappointed, 
for it isn't to be an old lady with spectacles and a pug 
dog at all — only a young one, with nerves and a weak 
back! And I have to stir her up, and do her any 
amount of good by my society and general agreeability ; 
act the part of a moral tonic, in fact ; the mixture — not 
* as before ' — to be taken ad lib!' 

" Where does she live .?" inquired Kitty a little 
anxiously, as her twin paused to take breath. 

Els^ hesitated. 

" That 's the worst part of it, dear," she said, with 
unwonted gravity ; " she lives in the country, two hours 
by rail from London, and I am to go there this day 
week." 



The week sped by in busy preparations, the last 
stitches had been put in, the last words spoken, and Elsfe 
Bertram was leaning back in the farthest corner of a 
railway carriage, with a strong and unusual desire to 
betake herself to that truly feminine solace-r— a good cry ! 
But she was not alone. There was a little figure muffled 
in furs, curled up like a small brown bear, on the opposite 
side, and a lady had crossed over, as soon as the train 
started, and asked leave to shut the window in a low 
gentle voice. Els^ had taken no notice of the inter- 
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ruption beyond a polite assent, except to wonder vaguely 
how people could be cold in such weather — one of those 
bright warm spring days that often come to us in the 
middle of our variable English winters — and was soon 
lost in her own melancholy meditations. Only Bob and 
Lucy had accompanied her to the station, the twins 
preferring to get this, their first parting, over in private. 

" Take care of my Kitty, and don't let her mope," 
were Else's last words to her youngest sister, who of the 
family most resembled herself. 

" Only for two years, mind ! Alec can then fend for 
himself, old woman," said Bob, as they paced up and 
down the platform before the train started. Bob had 
inwardly chafed, with all an elder brother's tenacity, at 
the idea of his pretty sister being at the beck and call of 
any spoilt child of fortune, and lost no occasion of 
impressing upon Elsfe that her term of exile from home 
was limited. 

" Mamma, tell Flossy a story, do," said a small voice, 
breaking in upon her meditations, and a low-toned 
murmur began at the other end of the carriage. 

" Not to-day, darling; Mamma can't," said the mother 
presently, in a tone of suppressed agony, that made Els^ 
start and turn round, just in time to see her clasp the 
child passionately to her breast, and then set it down on 
the floor and avert her face. The little thing, who could 
not be more than four years old, stood a moment, half- 
frightened and wholly disconsolate, as if such rebuffs 
were unusual ; then obediently stooped to pick up the 
picture-book, of which she had grown tired. 

The sorrowful gentleness of the baby's manner, and 
something in her delicate face, went to Else's heart. 
This was no spoiled child, at all events. 

" Little Flossy, will you come to me .?" she said gently, 
holding out her arms, " I know a great many stories — 
such nice ones !" 

The Bertrams had not belonged to that favoured class 
of the rising generation to whom a birthday, or Christ- 
mas, means the arrival of half-a-dozen brilliantly bound 
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books. Their story-books being few and far between, 
and any member of the family being thoroughly 
competent, at any given moment, to pass a competitive 
examination upon the contents of such as they pos- 
sessed, the inventive genius of the nursery and school- 
room circle had been much exercised as they grew up, 
the twins being the recognised historians — Els^ under- 
taking the heroics, and Kitty the pathetics. 

Flossy stood irresolute a moment, then,, making 
up her baby mind, ran shyly into the kind arms out- 
stretched. 

But Else's first effort was not a brilliant success. 

" Not Cinderwella, please," said the young lady depre- 
catingly, '' I 'se dot her in a wed book at home, and I 
don't tink she was a vewy nice girl, to sit in the cinders 
and dusty all her kyeen fwock. / never do." 

This novel view of the question was somewhat discon- 
certing, but Els^ tried again, and this time the curly 
head lay back on her shoulder with a sigh of infinite 
satisfaction. 

Such a pretty head I surrounded by an aureole of 
fuzzy golden hair, and crowned by a small round fur 
cap. A fair flushed face — too fair, too flushed — for the 
blue veins were startlingly visible on the delicate 
forehead, and the brilliant colour in the cheeks sufficient 
to make any mother's heart ache. 

"I am very much obliged to you, indeed," said the 
lady, as the train stopped ; " it was most kind of you to 
trouble yourself with the child. I have such a head- 
ache," she added, pressing her hand to her forehead — 
and her looks did not belie her words — while Elsfe 
disclaimed all superfluity of kindness. " Flossy, thank 
the lady, and say good-bye." 

" Tank 'ou ; Flossy is vewy much obliged to 'ou," 
said the mite, with imitative dignity, putting out a tiny 
hand from her mufHings ; then suddenly relapsing into 
more infantine ways — " Flossy yikes 'ou vewy much," as 
she held up her mouth for a kiss. 

" You little darling !" said Elsfe impulsively, stooping 
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to give the required kiss, and almost involuntarily she 
watched the wee fur-clad figure, trotting along by its 
mother's side, till the train bore her beyond sight of 
them. 

• • • • • • ' • 

Arrived at her destination, Els^ found a one-horse 
brougham, with a rail on the top for luggage, and a 
stout elderly coachman, awaiting her ; in which, having 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the station-master 
that she was the lady for Heathcote Grange, she was 
bestowed with her goods and chattels. 

For some way the road was pretty level, then there 
were one or two rises, and at last the carriage stopped 
altogether at the foot of a long low hill. Els^ was just 
thinking of putting her head out to inquire if anything 
had happened, when the coachman's perplexed face 
appeared at the window. 

** The mare have cast a shoe, Miss," he said ruefully, 
touching his hat, ** and I couldn't undertake for to drive 
her up-hill over these yere stones, which is sufficient to 
break a horse's heart, let alone his legs. The smithy be 
close at hand, and the blacksmith's wife she always have 
a good fire. Miss," he finished insinuatingly. 

Els^ took the hint. 

" It would never do to run any risk of hurting the 
horse's foot," she said ; " I dare say the blacksmith's wife 
would let me sit by her fire till you are ready." 

The coachman's face brightened. Else's willing 
assent and pleasant looks had won his heart already. 

" She be one of the right sort, she be, I 'm main sure, 
he muttered audibly, cis he resumed his seat, and drove 
gingerly down a narrow lane that turned off at right 
angles from the high road. 

The smithy, with the red glow of the forge shining 
through the half-open door, stood a few paces back from 
the edge of the lane, the blacksmith's cottage being 
alongside, under the same roof. Into this Els^ was now 
led by the smith — " a mighty man was he," reminding 
her of Longfellow's hero ; but in this case the wife was 
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not yet in Paradise, though not far off, as the girl could not 
help thinking when, somewhat to her dismay, she was 
taken into what was evidently a sick-room, where the 
smith brought her a chair with a variegated patchwork 
cushion, begging her to be seated, while he gave a 
vigorous poke to the fire. 

" I 'm sure. Miss, you *re kindly welcome," said a weak 
voice from the bed, as Els^ began an apology for her 
intrusion. 

" Never think twice on it, Miss," said the smith at the 
door as he departed ; " she don't have much company, 
and a visitor cheers her up like, you see." 

" It 's a cold day. Miss ; won't you sit nearer the fire ?" 
continued the invalid, doing the honours of her room 
with a quiet dignity that struck Els^, whose home life 
had hitherto been too fully occupied to allow of much 
time for visiting the poor. 

Just then, as she made an effort to turn round and 
face her visitor more completely, a book fell out on the 
floor, and £ls6 sprang forward to pick it up. It was a 
copy of St. John'9 Gospel, printed in clear type, for the 
use of the sick. 

" I am afraid you must feel the cold, lying still," she 
said, giving back the book. 

" Sometimes, Miss ; you see I can bear no weight of 
clothing — I have not strength to move under it — but it 
would be far worse if I had not this," touching a soft, 
light duvet that entirely covered the bed. " Mr. 
Vernon, he found out what was wrong, and brought me 
this one day. You'll know Mr. Vernon, Miss?" 
interrogatively. 

Els^ shook her head. 

"I am a stranger here," she answered, "going to 
Heathcote Grange for the first time in my life." 

" He 's our clergyman. Miss," went on the invalid, 
'' and a good kind man he is ; and his sister, she just 
spends her life in doing good. She brought me these 
books," pointing to a pile similar to the one Els^ had 
picked up. " You see. Miss, when I was first taken bad. 
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I could sit up in a chair and read — I always was a great 
reader. Then, by degrees, I had to give that up, and 
only sit up in bed, and the light was bad for the small 
print, and our Bible grew too heavy for me to hold, and 
I fretted terrible. Miss — it was the worst that had come 
to me. Miss Vernon, she came in one day, and found 
me fretting, and nothing would satisfy her but she must 
know all about it, and next time she came, she brought 
me one little book, and every time afterwards, another 
and another, till I have the whole Bible ; and they are 
so light and clear, I can read them quite well ; and, now 
I can't sit up, I just put them open on the pillow, and 
catch a verse now and again, and it sets me thinking, 
and keeps me company, like." 

" You must be lonely," said Elsfe pitifully ; " have you 
no one to stay with you ?" 

" There is a neighbour that comes in mornings and 
evenings to clean up and put me to rights a bit, and her 
girl, she comes over to cook the dinner," said the woman 
placidly ; " and then I have my books, and Miss Vernon 
and her brother, they visit me turn-about— ^three times 
a-week, sometimes, they do ; and. Miss," she went on, 
with the gleam of a smile lighting up the wan face, 
" maybe you *11 laugh, but the cheeriest thing of all, it 's 
just the sound of John's hammer through the wall. I 
know his stroke among all the rest, and it minds me 
that he 's there, working and thinking of me, for he 
never forgets me, John doesn't, but runs in between- 
whiles, and gives me a look, 'just to see how the old 
woman 's getting on,' he says. And he never lets any- 
one else handle me, Miss ; and you 'd wonder to see him 
lift me, as easily and as gently as a mother lifts her baby, 
for his arms are that tender, for all his great strength," 
said the woman proudly. " I couldn't abide for anyone 
else to touch me. Miss, for John never makes me scream 
with the pain of his handling as others do. And then," 
she added softly, " I have my Blessed Saviour, and when 
I am too weak to read or think about Him, I just lie and 
feel that He is near, and the verse of a hymn, * Safe in 
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the arms of Jesus/ comes to me again and again, and 
gives me a great comfort." 

And a light came into the white pinched face, such 
as EIs^ had seen but once before. It struck her at once 
with a sense of recognition, for the look of utter peace- 
fulness, on the face of the dying woman, was the same 
that had shone in years gone by on that of her dead 
mother. The strength that had kept the mind of 
Katherine Bertram in perfect peace, amid all the diffi- 
culties of her busy care-worn life, was the same that 
calmed and sustained poor helpless painstricken Mrs. 
Stevens in this state of living death, making her, in her 
loneliness and suffering, happier far and more contented 
than many who scarcely know what it is to have a wish 
ungratified. 

" And so you 're going to the Grange, Miss," said Mrs. 
Stevens presently, after a pause, during which Else's 
thoughts had wandered far away, back to a home of 
childhood and a quiet grave. 

" It 's a sad place now, without the young gentlemen, 
they tell me. Such gay doings as there used to be 1 
Roger Hardy — he was Mr. Heathcote's * valley,' Miss, I 
think they called him — ^he married my daughter Susan, 
and many's the story he used to tell when he was 
a-courting her. But it's all changed now, since Mr. 
Ernest died. And then Mr. Frank went away; that 
was just before my Susan married and left me. Miss ; 
four years come Michaelmas, and I fell ill soon after." 

Here the smith re-appeared to intimate that the 
carriage was waiting, and Els^ took leave of her new 
friend, promising to come again if she could, though not 
sorry to cut short the poor woman's reminiscences at 
that moment, as she felt an instinctive shrinking from 
village gossip about the family of which she was to 
become a member. If here there might be a " behind 
the scenes," or even a cupboard skeleton, she would 
prefer being introduced to it in a proper and legiti- 
mate manner, so that she could begin her new life with 
a mind totally unbiassed. 
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Miss Weston had warned Els^ that, after living in 
town, she would probably find Heathcote Grange dull ; 
that Mr. Heathcote rarely saw anyone, and that for that 
very reason she, being an old governess and friend of 
Alice Heathcote, had greatly urged upon her the 
desirability of obtaining some human fellowship ; more 
especially as Alice, being a delicate sensitive girl, was 
peculiarly unfitted for a solitary life, which had a ten- 
dency to foster her somewhat morbid proclivities. Mr. 
Heathcote never denied his daughter anything, at least 
so said all who knew him, and the presence in his house 
of some well-educated ladylike girl, who should be a 
companion for Alice, and take the responsibility of her 
solitude off his mind, would be rather a benefit than 
otherwise, as allowing him more completely to abstract 
himself among his books, which were now almost his 
only companions. So there had been no great difficulty 
in obtaining his consent for the experiment. 

As the sound of carriage-wheels was heard outside on 
the gravel, two doors leading into the entrance hall at 
Heathcote Grange opened, and two persons came for- 
ward into the lamplight The short winter day was 
waning fast, and the house was always lit up early, 
both Mr. Heathcote and his daughter having a rooted 
objection to that most uncomfortable of seasons — winter 
twilight. Two persons — or rather I should have said 
four, as the father and daughter were followed by a 
handsome black retriever and a Scotch terrier, who 
evidently considered themselves of at least equal im- 
portance. The lamplight shone full upon the party as 
Elsfe descended from the brougham — an elderly man, 
tall and thin, with grey hair and whiskers, and a slight 
stoop from the shoulders ; a girl of apparently her own 
age, also tall and slight, with a quiet pale face, and fair 
hair taken back and gathered in a low, loose knot 
behind. Both came forward eagerly as the carriage 
stopped. 

" How late you are, Miss Bertram !" said Alice Heath- 
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cote ; " we were beginning to grow quite anxious about 
you." 

" I trust nothing has happened," said her father ; and 
as Elsfe looked up to answer, she started. Where had 
she seen that face before ? 

" Nothing to signify, I think," she replied ; " but the 
horse lost a shoe, and the coachman thought it would 
be better not to risk driving over the stony roads without 
it, so we went to the blacksmith's on the way home." 

" You don't mean to say that he kept you sitting in 
the cold all this time, Miss Bertram," said Mr. Heath- 
cote, as they went into the drawing-room. 

" It would be just like old Thompson if he did," cried 
Alice ; " he thinks of nothing in the world but his 
beloved horses." 

"But I can assure you," said Elsfe, ''he was most 
considerate. He introduced me in due form to John 
Stevens, the smith, who handed me over to his wife, 
and I sat beside her fire, and was. as cosy as possible." 

" You will be the better of some tea, at any rate," said 
Alice, busying herself with cups and saucers. " Down, 
Jack, you cupboardy dog!" 

The rough terrier thus unceremoniously addressed 
had been making a tour of inspection round Els^ ever 
since her arrival ; but a sudden impression that there was 
such a thing as bread and butter to be had overmastered 
curiosity, and turning away with a conclusive sniff, as 
if he would say, " Well, I haven't quite made up my 
mind on the subject, but as you do appear tolerably 
respectable, I will give you the benefit of the doubt for 
the present," he sat up on end and wagged his paws just 
in front of his mistress, thereby somewhat imperilling 
the cup she was handing to the stranger. 

" He 's a regular beauty," said Els^, who was devoted 
to dogs, offering him a tempting morsel, which Jack 
took, nothing loath ; " but far too dignified a person for 
such an unceremonious name." 

" His real name is * Jack Sprat,' " said Alice, laughing, 
"and in the days of his youth he went by that of 
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* Sprat;' but we thought 'Jack' an improvement on 
that as he grew older, and ' John ' for great occasions ;" 
and she finished of!* with the faintest shadow of a sigh 
that sounded hardly appropriate. 

Mr. Heathcote having betaken himself to his study as 
soon as politeness permitted, the two girls sat and made 
friends by the fire. 

" So you saw Miss Weston," said Alice, in the course 
of conversation ; " she is a dear old friend of mine. She 
was my governess, you know, and after I grew up, she 
lived here with nle. But her mother fell ill about six 
months ago, and she had to go to her. I missed her 
dreadfully; except for my father, I have been quite 
alone ever since." 

" You must be desperately lonely," said Els^, to whom 
such a life, accustomed as she had always been to a 
home-circle of brothers and sisters, felt incomprehensible. 
She shivered as she looked round the large drawing- 
room, with its heavy old-fashioned furniture, and a 
further room partly shut off by folding doors and deep 
crimson curtains. 

" It is lonely sometimes," answered Alice ; " you see 
my father seldom comes in here ; he likes his books and 
his own room best ; but I had my music and paii>ting 
when I was able to come downstairs (I have been much 
stronger than usual lately), and my faithful friends for 
company — ^hadn't I, Niger ?" 

Niger, the retriever, who was taking his ease in front 
of the fire, opened one eye lazily and winked at his 
mistress, then rapped solemnly on the floor with his tail 
twice, as much as to say, " Hear, hear!" 

" But it 's nearly time to get ready for dinner ; come, 
and I will show you your room ;" and the two girls 
went upstairs together. 

That dinner Els^ thought she never should forget to 
the end of her days — it was a stately and solemn 
festivity. Mr. Heathcote and his daughter did their 
best to keep up conversation, and Els^ resolutely put 
away all distracting thoughts to the back of her mind. 
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and exerted herself to talk with considerable success ; 
but — as she wrote the following morning to Kitty — " it 
was the hardest bit of work I ever had to do in my life, 
when every mouthful I took seemed to taste of the tea 
and muffins going on at home, and, instead of your dear 
faces opposite, there were only somebody else's ances- 
tresses looking down upon me out of the two extremes 
of fashion. One has a ruff of such dimensions that I am 
convinced she wore a pair of lazy-tongs at her girdle to 
feed herself with ; and the other — well, I think the less 
said about Aer dress the better ; there wasn't much to 
speak of. I am perfectly certain sAe caught her death 
of cold." 

And that night, when safe in her own room, Elsi, 
having locked Uie door, sat down deliberately on a foot- 
stool in front of the fire, and gave herself up to the 
luxury of her long postponed cry, with a comfortable 
conviction that, at that very hour, Kitty was probably 
doing the same thing at home. And the thought 
brought a feeling of satisfaction to her mind, which was 
the nearest approach to selfishness she had allowed 
herself for many a long day. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 

Death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die ; 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven, — 
The briefer life, — ^the earlier immortality. 

MiLMAN. 

Heathcote Grange, 
December 20th. 

My dearly beloved Brothers and Sisters, 

This is to be a joint-stock company letter, 
as you have had one apiece all to yourselves since I 
came here, and the task of writing the same thing with 
four variations is too much for my brain ; besides, I 
have not much time to myself. True to my promise to 
Miss Weston, I have begun the " stirring-up " system 
vigorously, with what success you shall presently hear. 
You, Alec, will be at home for the holidays by this 
time, and, if the frost is as intense with you as it is here, 
I haven't the smallest doubt that you will be trying to 
drown yourself in the Serpentine as fast as you can. 
Don't try too hard, for the sake of your loving sister, 
which reminds me, by the way, of something that 
happened last night at dinner. With the knowledge 
that my dear old skates were lying upstairs wasting 
their sweetness in the bottom of my box, and that there 
was a most suitable lake in the park, about halfa-mile 
from the house, which must be bearing by this time, I 
innocently asked Miss Heathcote if there ever was any 
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skating on it. A bomb-shell couldn't have created 
more consternation than did my poor little question! 
The butler, ai\ ancient and awe-inspiring functionary, 
spilt half the claret he was pouring into my glass on to 
the table-cloth, and then trod upon "Jack Sprat's" tail, 
who remonstrated loudly ; a thundercloud was a trifle to 
the expression on Mr. Heathcote's face, which never is 
particularly benevolent (except when he speaks to his 
daughter, and then it softens wonderfully). Miss 
Heathcote turned as white as a sheet, as she answered 
that it was too deep to be safe, so that all skating 
there was expressly forbidden. I wished myself 
under the table (except that that place was occupied 
by the two dogs, who might have disapproved, especially 
as poor Jack was still very unhappy in his little mind 
concerning his injured tail !) — anywhere in fact, as I had 
evidently touched upon a sore subject. Miss Heathcote 
did her best after the first moment to pass it off, but she 
wasn't herself again all the evening, while Mr. H., instead 
of coming into the drawing-room to hear us sing, as he 
sometimes does, went straight off to his beloved study 
after dinner, and we saw him no more. He seems fond 
of music, and Miss Heathcote has a good voice, clear and 
sweet, though neither so high nor so strong as yours, Kitty. 
We have commenced practising together vigorously. 
By-the-bye, you scold me for never having described her 
— didn't I } Well, imagine a pretty girl, tall and 
slender, but without an atom of colour in her cheeks ; 
she does not go out enough, but likes to spend half her 
days lying on a sofa near the fire, so no wonder ! Lots 
of hair — not golden, like my little friend's in the train, 
but a good deal fairer than mine — light brown, with the 
sun always shining on it. Blue eyes, and a rather sad 
expression ; there you have her ! I believe the' weakness 
of her back was caused by an accident long ago. There 
is no doubt she is unequal to great exertions and long 
walks, but I agree entirely with Miss Weston that she 
could do more if she tried. Only, as it is unreasonable 
and worse than useless to try to talk an invalid out of 
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her fancies, which are as real to her as the realities of 
life to us (especially when she is perfectly contented as 
it is), I have been casting about in my mind for a 
motive for exertion strong enough to rouse her. And I 
think I got in the thin edge of the wedge, by having an 
exceedingly bad but convenient headache, about ten 
days after my arrival. Miss Heathcote's nervousness 
about her own ailments does not blind her to those of 
others. She noticed it at once, and in answer to her 
enquiries, I craftily insinuated, with the cunning of a 
serpent, that I had always been accustomed to regular 
daily exercise, but " I daresay," I added, with an air of 
mild resignation, "I should soon get accustomed to 
doing without it." Whereupon my young lady abuses 
herself in no measured terms for thoughtlessness, and I 
know not all what, and stipulates that I am to have two 
hours a-day free to myself. And I have already got her 
to accompany me three times a little way in my walks 
(just to show me the place !), and am in great hopes of 
making that a regular practice once the frost is gone. 
She is excessively nervous just now about slipping, and 
bringing back the pain in her spine ; with some reason 
too, for you might skate from one end of the parish 
to the other at present, and I had what Alec would call 
" an awful cropper" myself the other day. I was on my 
way back from a visit to my sick friend at the smithy : 
but next time I intend to do my utmost to persuade 
Miss Heathcote to go with me in her charming little 
pony-carriage. I am certain that the sight of far greater 
suffering than her own — so patiently borne — would be 
the best stimulant for a kind-hearted girl, as she really 
is, especially when she finds that there are many ways of 
alleviating it within her own power. She is a dear 
affectionate girl, and I am as happy as I can be away 
from my "own people;" so keep your mind easy about 
me, Bob. 

Far be it from me to blame her for her inertness ! 
Without even the excuse of ill-health, I should have 
been a fungus myself, and green-mouldy, if I had 
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lived the life she has. Not a young face beside hers in 
the house (nor out of it, apparently), and the only- 
servant not distinctly elderly is Parkins, the lady's- 
maid. The rest all look as if they had been born 
and bred in their present situations, and are ruled over 
nominally by Miss Heathcote, but very positively by 
Mrs. Higgins, the housekeeper — late nurse — ^who watches 
over her young mistress with a jealous eye, and is not 
yet quite sure of me. 

Els^ was just finishing her letter, when a gentle tap 
came to the door, and Alice Heathcote peeped in. 

" I came to say that you would find me in the 
snuggery when you 're ready," said she. " It is so much 
cosier there than in the drawing-room, these bitter cold 
days, and Papa won't be home till quite late." 

" I 'm ready now," answered Els^, jumping up and 
sticking on a stamp, "I'll be with you in two 
seconds ;" and she followed Alice along the passage, 
and then ran downstairs to put her letter in the box in 
the hall. 

The "snuggery" was a small room opening out of 
Alice's. It had originally been a dressing-room, but 
was now converted into the dearest cosiest little place — 
hence its name — just capable of holding two, or, at the 
utmost, three persons comfortably. Its one bow-window 
looked out over the flower-garden into the park beyond, 
with fine old trees sweeping down to the ground.. In 
summer it was garlanded and festooned with creeping 
plants, but now all was bare, and Alice's couch had been 
removed from its summer quarters by the window to a 
niche along the wall, at right-angles to the fireplace, 
which it exactly fitted, and which had probably been 
originally intended for a wardrobe. Two low easy- 
chairs, a tiny davenport, a flower-stand, now filled with 
white chrysanthemums and a rose-coloured camellia, 
completed the furniture of this, the brightest spot in the 
somewhat dreary old-fashioned house, in which the 
father had taken special pains to suit his daughter's 
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taste. The curtains and coverings were of pale green 
cretonne, strewn with ferns and deep crimson carnations 
to match the carpet The walls, of the same shade of 
delicate green, were covered with many dainty brackets, 
holding little china nick-nacks ; there were, besides, 
two or three good water-colour landscapes, and a light 
oval Dresden china mirror above the tiny mantelpiece. 

It was Alice's special sanctum in summer, but in 
winter she rarely used it, not liking to desert the 
drawing-room, when there was a chance of her father 
coming in, as he sometimes did when the days closed 
early, for a cup of tea and a little music before dinner. 

" I have been wishing to speak to you all day," said 
Alice, as the girls settled down round the bright little 
fire, accommodating themselves with some difficulty to 
the wishes of Niger and Jack, who had no idea of being 
left out in the cold. "You must have thought our 
behaviour so strange last night when you spoke about 
skating." 

Elsfe stopped knitting. 

" I was so sorry," she said, earnestly ; " I am sure I 
must have pained you unintentionally, but I don't in the 
least know how." 

" No ; how should you .?" said Alice ; " the fact is, we 
dread even to think of that lake. I have not been near 
it for years. My only brother, Ernest, was drowned 
there — the ice broke when he was skating — and my 
father cannot bear the slightest allusion to it even yet." 

" If I had only known," whispered Els^, remorsefully, 
as she saw the sister's eyes glisten in the firelight. 

The sympathy of her voice and manner encouraged 
Alice to go on. She spoke in a low tone, as if putting 
a great constraint upon herself. 

" It is so long ago now," she said — " six years nearly, 
and yet it seems just like yesterday. It was a little 
later, or rather earlier, in the year than this — the second 
week in January. We had had a large party for 
Christmas — such a merry, happy time — the last we 
ever had 1 — a dance in the hall on New-year's Eve — ^the 

D 
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whole countryside came to it, and the house was quite 
full of visitors. A good many of them left the following 
week, but there still remained three or four of my 
brother's college friends. Ernest was three years older 
than I am, and had gone to Oxford that autumn ; it was 
his first vacation, and we were all so proud of him ! 

" It had been a mild winter ; so, when the frost set in 
at last, everyone was eager for skating. I did not 
know much about it, as I was never strong enough 
to learn to skate ; but I knew the lake was deep, and I 
was a little anxious before they started that morning- ; 
but they all laughed at me, and assured me it was all 
right, the ice would bear any number. There had 
been no hard frosts for two or three winters, and as 
before that I was for years laid on my back, I had no 
experience ; my father had gone early to attend a 
meeting in town ; so I allowed myself to be over- 
persuaded. I was to go out to watch them, but as it 
was cold standing about, and I felt rather tired with all 
we had been doing of late, I went back to the house 
after having seen them fairly started, intending to go 
out with the luncheon ; they were to picnic on the 
bank to save time, as the days were short. I rested a 
bit, and had just started back again, when I saw several 
of them coming to meet me, and I thought at first 
there must have been some misunderstanding about the 
luncheon, or that they had changed their minds, and 
were coming in, and I remember so well," said Alice, 
with a sad smile, " it just flashed into my mind how 
irate old Wood would be, for if there is one thing his 
temper cannot stand, it is having his plans for the day 
upset, and his table disarranged. Then the young men 
stopped, and seemed to crowd together, and one of 
them came forward to meet me, but I would not wait 
for him. I had just caught a glimpse of something — I 
could not tell what — and I ran past him, faster than I 
had done since I was a child, straight up to where the 
rest were standing in a little knot, with my cousin, Frank 
Heathcote, in the middle, dripping wet, and oh ! so 
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ghastly pale, supported by two of them. I wasn't a bit 
frightened then — he was there — safe before me, at any 
rate, and my heart gave a great bound of relief. I ran 
up to him, and put my two hands round his arm. 
•Come on, Frank!' I cried; *you will catch your death 
of cold standing here. Ernest, make him come on ; he 
mustn't stand still. Ernest!' and I looked round for 
my brother. 'Where is Ernest V I said. But all I saw 
was a group of sad pitying faces, and I heard a deep 
groan from Frank, and then — I remember no more. 
, . . . It was days before they found him," sobbed 
Alice, hiding her face in her hands, while Elsfe, silent 
and horror-struck, crept up beside her, putting her arms 
round her neck in mute sympathy. 

" Let me go on," said Alice in a few minutes, as she 
grew calmer ; '* I never could speak of it to anyone ; but 
I should like you to know all ;" and the lonely sisterless 
girl nestled her face upon her new friend's shoulder, 
while Els^, clasping her in her arms, felt the slight 
shudder, from time to time, that could not be wholly 
repressed. 

" They told me long after how it happened," whispered 
Alice. " There are springs in the lake, and the ice in 
some places w£is very unsafe. Frank was skating near 
one of these when Ernest came past, and the double 
weight broke the ice. Frank came to the surface at 
once, and never lost consciousness even. He was pulled 
out without much difficulty ; but the impetus, and the 
current of the stream which flows through the lake, had 
carried my poor brother below the ice, and he never 
rose again. They had to wait till the thaw came — thank 
God ! it was not long, though every hour seemed an 
eternity; and poor Frank's face was enough to break 
one's heart. My father has never got over it — never 
been the same man since — it changed him utterly — 
made him even hard and unjust," said Alice, more to 
herself than to Elsfe. " The only ray of comfort was that 
my poor Ernest could not have suffered — there was the 
mark of a deep blow on his forehead that the doctors 
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said must have killed him at once. And if ever a man 
were ready for a sudden death," she continued, in a 
firmer voice, " Ernest was — the dearest and best from 
cl;Lildhood, and the one who .thought least of himself. 
There was not a person about the place that would 
not have taken any amount of trouble to please 
* Master Ernest,' and he was the very light of his father's 
eyes. It was long before he could even bear the sight 
of Frank," said Alice, sadly. " Poor Frank I — he had 
done no harm ; only we could not help thinking of ' the 
one taken and the other left,' and my father grudged 
his boy. He has never uttered his name since." 

And Else's heart grew sad, as she thought of the 
stricken solitary man, brooding over his disappointed 
hopes in the room below. She remembered remorse- 
fully how she — 2l stranger — ^had hastily misjudged and 
condemned him, seeing in his silence and his sternness 
only a cold unsociability, for which her glad young heart 
had scanty toleration, and she mentally registered a 
vow against hasty judgments for the future. Also the 
remembrance of her foolish message to Alec that after- 
noon came back upon her at night, and it was with a 
shiver of apprehension she realised the meaning of her 
silly words, and resolved yet another thing — to abstain, 
in so far as she could, from idle jesting upon subjects 
that might lead to tears and life-long sorrow. 

Meanwhile Alice, in her room close by, dreamt that her 
mother stood beside her — the lost mother, whose features 
she could scarce in waking hours remember — and by 
the hand she led a girl, and pointed to her smiling, as to 
a new-found sister. And when Alice looked, the face 
was the face of Els^ Bertram, 



CHAPTER V. 

A VISIT, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

Longfellow. 

CHRISTMAS EVE dawned bright and sunny, without 
a breath of wind stirring, though the frost still held. 
At breakfast, Mr. Heathcote remarked — 

" If you care to take a drive to-day, Alice, I will give 
orders for the ponies to be sharpened. I think it would 
not be too cold, if you wrap up well." 

Alice looked across the tea-urn at Els^, as if begging 
to have her mind made up for her. 

" I think it would be very nice indeed," said the latter, 
eagerly ; " it is quite warm in the sun." 

She had no idea of letting slip this favourable oppor- 
tunity for driving in her " wedge," as she called it. 

"Very well. Papa," answered Alice; "please tell 
Thompson to send James round with the pony-carriage 
at two o'clock. I don't think it does to be later these 
winter afternoons ;" and she drew her shoulders together 
with a shiver as they rose from the table and went into 
the colder air of the hall, Mr. Heathcote giving her a 
kiss before she left him. 

Though they did not see much of each other, he was 
certainly very fond of his daughter ; only Ehh could not 
help thinking he treated her with an over-solicitous 
affection, not sufficiently spontaneous, but too much as 
if she were a valuable piece of Dresden china, liable to 
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be broken, and which he could not handle with perfect 
ease. Her delicacy might have something to do with 
this, the want of a mother still more ; while the strong 
stern man, living under the oppressive shadow of an 
unacknowledged grief, felt himself to be no fit companion 
for his sensitive invalid daughter. That he was con- 
scious of this, and grateful for anything that made Alice 
happy, he showed by stopping Els^ at the dining-room 
door. 

" I am very glad you can persuade Alice to go out 
more," he said, in his grave measured tones ; " I am 
sure it is good for her. You have done her good 
already, I think. She was in great need of a pleasant 
companion." 

And Els^, looking up to answer, saw what she might, 
a few days before, have taken for a frown on the father's 
face that scarcely suited his words, but now she knew 
intuitively that it was caused by the memory of the 
companion of bygone days that he and his child had 
lost, and her reply was given with such unconstrained 
eagerness, that it actually won a grave smile from Mr. 
Heathcote as he turned to leave her, again bringing that 
look on his face, which seemed familiar to Els^, though 
she could in no wise have told why, or wherefore, or when 
she had seen it before. " In a previous state of existence, 
maybe," she said to herself, as she ran upstairs to fetch 
her knitting. 

" Where shall we go to-day ?" said Alice in the course 
of the morning. 

Els^ pondered. 

" I was thinking I should like to visit Mrs. Stevens 
again." 

" Very well ; I can easily drop you there, and call for 
you on my way back." 

Now this was by no means according to Else's inten- 
tion, but she determined to lay siege to Alice's ways and 
customs warily, and not scatter all her forces at once by 
a too hasty attack. 

" I saw her dinner being got ready the other day, and 
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it did not look appetising, to say the least. Miss Heath- 
cote," she said, boldly, " wouldn't it be nice if we took 
something with us for her Christmas dinner to-morrow ?" 
and Els^ looked up with some anxiety. If she had 
offended her companion at the outset, it would be a poor 
beginning. 

But Alice was not at all offended. 

"What a capital ideal" she said. "I will get Mrs. 
Higgins to pack up a basket for hen What do you 
think she would like?" 

Els^ had no idea, however, of letting Alice do bene- 
factress by proxy. What she wanted was to enlist her 
interest and personal sympathy. 

" I think you would be a very much better judge," she 
said, craftily. " You know best what would be likely to 
tempt an invalid's appetite. 

Alice considered. 

" Jelly," she asserted ; " but would there be time to 
make it ?" 

** There was some at dinner last night." 

" So there was — and nobody touched it. I can rescue 
that, at all events ; and then, soup — poor people always 
like soup, don't they ?" 

" Don't ask me," said Els^, laughing, " I haven't been 
inside a cottage above half-a-dozen times in my life. 
I 'm a regular town-mouse, you know, and we were 
always so busy at home." 

" I think soup should do," said Alice, getting interested ; 
" at least all the good little girls in the good little books 
always take soup— and pudding. We '11 have the jelly, so 
we can let the pudding alone to-day ; and," she added, 
" talking of what I like best, I think there 's nothing 
equal to cold chicken, so I'll have one cooked, and 
send it down by James to-morrow." 

" It will do as well as a turkey," said Elsfe, gleefully — 
" just the right thing ; and if I might make another sug- 
gestion, I think something to do her cough good would 
be the greatest comfort ' It shakes her to pieces,' she 
says." 
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" Port wine l" cried Alice ; " there *s nothing like that 
for a cough." 

" And now," said Elsfe, coaxingly, " would you just not 
think of leaving me and driving on, but come in yourself 
and see her." 

Alice shook her head doubtfully. 

" I shouldn't know what to say. You can talk more 
easily than I can. I have never been used to that 
sort of thing." 

" Neither have I," said Elsfe, earnestly. " Oh ! Miss 
Heathcote, you know what illness is, and I don't ; you 
would find plenty to say. Besides, I never think about 
saying anything in particular, except what comes into my 
head at the moment. I just go in and sit down, and 
talk as I would do to anyone. I think," said Els^, with 
unconscious wisdom, " a little change of ideas does sick 
people good. They have so much pain all day, they 
don't need people to come and moan and lament over 
them and remind them of it, when the variety of a little 
visit unexpectedly might help them to forget it for a few 
minutes. And then, my taking things from you wouldn't 
be a bit the same — it is you poor Mrs. Stevens would be 
so * proud' to see — her own young lady — *the bonny 
young lady she used to see driving about before she was 
taken bad,' she called you the other day." 

Tears stood in Alice Heathcote's eyes. " I believe 
you are right," she said simply, and the gentle way in 
which she invariably gave in, when convinced of being in 
the wrong, went to Else's heart, and bound her closer 
than ever to this her new friend. 

Two o'clock came, and with it the pony-carriage, a 
neat little vehicle, capable of holding two, with a seat 
behind, drawn by two mouse-coloured, "thoroughly 
domesticated" ponies. Alice Heathcote got in and 
took the reins ; Els^ established herself at her side, with 
a basketful of good things between them ; and James the 
groom, having tucked in the young ladies with a volu- 
minous fur rug, till they looked ready for a journey to 
Siberia, jumped up behind, and off they set. 
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It was a lovely day; the bright winter sunbeams 
lighting up the country, and shining like countless 
jewels upon the slight sprinkling of frozen snow that 
lay on everything, and which in some places was 
beginning to thaw, only to harden the more consistently 
at nightfall. 

At last the smithy was reached, and the surprise and 
delight of Mrs. Stevens when her unlooked-for visitors 
entered, and her gratitude for their welcome Christmas 
offering, were unbounded. 

"And see," she said proudly, "what my Susan has 
sent me," displaying a warm, knitted shawl with a crim- 
son border. " She never forgets me, my lassie, though 
it 's a weary time since she left me ; and she knitted it 
her own self, every stitch of it — and it 's real Berlin ! " 
concluded the mother, with a little note of triumph in 
her voice as she spoke of her dutiful daughter. " It 
came this morning by reason of there being no post to- 
morrow, and my Susan she wanted to think of her old 
mother keeping herself warm in it on Christmas Day. 
She was to have come to see me this Christmas, but she 
writes that she can't leave Roger, who 's been but ailing 
of late, and it 's bitter weather for the little one to travel, 
besides." 

Just then there came a quick knock at the door — not 
loud, but cheery, with a spice of determination in it ; a 
knock that implied, " I*m coming in, and I'll be welcome, 
and you know it, so there is not the slightest use in 
saying, * Not at home !* " and in walked an elderly little 
lady with a light firm step in complete accordance with 
the knock. A joyful flash lighted up the wan face of 
the sick woman, and two thin eager hands were out- 
stretched to bid Miss Vernon welcome. Neither had she 
come empty-handed, as a small covered basket on her 
arm testified, with a roll tied on it, which proved a 
new idea of Miss Vernon's ever-active brain — a dozen of 
bright chromo-lithographs of country scenes and flowers, 
with one or two illuminated texts, fastened on a roller 
like the texts in a railway waiting-room, to hang on the 
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end of the bed, and gladden the dim eyes that had 
looked their last upon field and floweret, and God's sun- 
shine over alL 

" It was just the kind of thing for Miss Vernon to think 
of/' her friends would have remarked. She was, as I 
have said, small and active, and reminded one of a 
beneficent robin with an incessant little cheery chirp 
of benevolence. Looking at her face, without line or 
wrinkle, her cheeks as round and smooth as a girl's, and 
nearly as rosy (not a streaky rosiness, but a delicate 
apple-blossom flush), you would scarcely have credited 
her with the sixty-five winters that had in reality passed 
over her head, if it had not been for some tiny silvery 
curls peeping out from the close-fitting border of the 
quaint black velvet hood, that was Miss Vernon's 
invariable head-gear of a winter week-day. On Sundays 
she wore a decorous straw-bonnet as like it in shape as 
was attainable ; the hood varied in summer by a broad- 
bordered hat, neither black, brown, nor white, but of a 
pretty dove-coloured grey, as near a match as could be 
got for her favourite soft grey dresses. She always 
dressed in soft greys when she could ; black she 
abhorred and eschewed, except under circumstances 
over which she had no control. But there was a method 
in the fancies of this bright little old lady. Not a sick- 
bed in the parish beside which she was not as one of 
earth's ministering angels ; and Miss Vernon had a 
decided antipathy to bringing with her into a sick-room 
anything that savoured of dulness or of gloom. Where- 
fore she clad herself in her delicate greys as most suitable 
to her time of life, with dashes of brightness here and 
there about her person that made a sort of oasis for 
weary eyes, tired of the uniform neutral smoke-tints of 
most cottage interiors. Friends and acquaintances alike 
marvelled at the unwrinkled serenity of Miss Vernon's 
countenance. For my own part, I am inclined to 
attribute it to " a mind at leisure from itself," without 
necessity to worry over mundane matters (the brother 
and sister being well off) though three-fourths of their 
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income were devoted to the parish), and, what is far 
more, without a trace of that tendency to create worries 
for which some people have a genius ; all the motive 
power thus wasted by them on vanity (/>., emptiness) 
being husbanded by her and expended for the well- 
being of others. In little things as well as in great 
For instance, she had sat up for a week nursing a 
labourer's family through the scarlet fever, when no 
other nurse could be obtained ; she also made it a 
practice to keep certain cherry-coloured ribbons specially 
for her visits to sick Mrs. Stevens, whose eyes had 
glistened with delight nearly two years before at the 
sight of her favourite colour (in a weary, monotonous 
life of sickness such trifles please and excite). They 
" minded her," she said, " of some John had given her 
when a-courting ;" and, as she afterwards whispered to 
her friend, with tears standing in the once bright eyes, 
they also " minded her " of some ribbons lying in the 
old trunk upstairs that she never more would have 
strength to turn over — ribbons that had once tied up 
the sleeves and encircled the waist of " her bonnie bairn, 
her first-born, that lay in the green churchyard," ay ! 
and had slept there for a matter of twenty years and 
more, as Miss Vernon very well knew. 

The mother of Mrs. Stevens had been Scotch, and she 
often made use of pretty expressive Scottish words and 
idioms that puzzled strangers, who were equally puzzled 
by the refined voice and educated accent and language 
of the blacksmith's wife. Honest John Stevens was not 
specially well-educated himself — school boards had not 
been invented in his young days — ^and he certainly would 
never have been accused of any ultra-refinement in voice 
or manner, unless, maybe, you had put on an invisible 
cap, and seen him bending over his sick wife, feeding 
her and handling her " as gently as any baby," as she 
herself testified ; lowering his rough voice to suit the 
anguish -stricken nerves of the woman who, when a 
strong handsome lassie, had left home and friends for 
his sake — cut herself off from them, in fact, for the 
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relations of the young village schoolmistress never could 
" get over " her having demeaned herself to encourage 
and accept honest John Stevens, the blacksmith. But 
the girl was old enough to choose her own lot, and wise 
enough to discern between the wheat and the chaff; 
being an orphan, no disobedience to parental authority- 
could be urged against her, and, like Katherine Bertram 
in this, though in their spheres of life so widely apart, 
she too never for a moment regretted her choice. 

" How do you do, my dear Alice ? — ^ah ! happy to 
make your acquaintance. Miss Bertram," as Els^ was 
introduced — then again to Alice, " you Ve been making 
friends with my old friend, I see ; I 'm truly glad to see 
you looking so much stronger and able to get about in 
that nice little pony-gig ; so good for you !— And how 
are you to-day, Mrs. Stevens ? a little easier, eh } That 's 
right ! pain 's a bad preparation for a merry Christmas. 
My brother bid me say he will look in upon you 
to-morrow, when the afternoon service is over." 

And little Miss Vernon chirped cheerily to each and 
all of the trio till the girls rose to take leave, and then 
accompanied them to the door. 

" My dear,*' she said to Alice, " I Ve had it on my 
conscience that I've not been to see you for such a 
length of time ; but I 'm sure you will forgive me ; 
winter is such a busy season, and I have scarcely had 
a moment to call my own, what with the clothing-club 
accounts, and the school-children's Christmas-tree com- 
ing on, and the amount of measles and chicken-pox 
there's been in the parish, and people running after me, 
as if they expected me to carry physic-bottles and coals 
and blankets in my pockets. But there ! it 's all in the 
day's work, only it doesn't leave much time for morning 
calls, you see, my dear ; but once the New Year 's over, 
I '11 make a point of paying you a little visit." 

The drive home was a very silent one — Alice Heath- 
cote looked grave and thoughtful, and Elsfe did not like 
to disturb her ; indeed her own mind was much exer- 
cised at first by the question how that blithe little lady 
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could possibly be the sister of the tall grave clergyman 
whom Els^ had as yet only seen in church, but who had 
already considerably over-awed her, both by his manner 
and the solemn earnestness of his words. Young-looking 
as Miss Vernon was, there must evidently be a good 
fifteen years betweeen them, Elsfe thought Alice entered 
into explanations at tea-time. 

" She is his half-sister ; their father married for the 
second time when he was quite an old man, and I know 
Mr. Vernon is somewhere about twenty-five years 
younger than his sister." 

" Nonsense !" 

" Yes ; Miss Vernon must be sixty-five, though no one 
would think it, and Mr. Vernon cannot be above forty." 

" I am sure no one would think that," remarked Else, 
much scandalised at having been ten years out in her 
reckoning ; " he looks fifty at least" 

" Miss Vernon kept house for her father before his 
second marriage ; she kept it again after the death of 
his young wife — ^she was quite a girl, I believe, and died 
the following year — and now she keeps house for her 
brother. They are very unlike each other in many 
ways, as you say," Alice continued ; " but they work 
together heart and soul. I don't believe there is a 
parish in the kingdom as well looked after as ours ; at 
least it always has appeared to me that Miss Vernon is 
at the beck and call of every child that tumbles down 
and skins its knees, and every old woman who gets a 
pain in her little finger. The * Mother of the Parish/ 
the boys used to call her ; and as for Mr. Vernon, * he 's 
the very moral of the Apostle Paul!' at least so says 
Parkins, and that 's high praise from a Methody," said 
Alice, laughing. 

" A liberal-minded Methody ; but I always see her 
with the other servants in church." 

" Because there is no conventicle of her own persuasion 
within a walk. As she is of a serious turn of mind, and 
much addicted to prayer-meetings, I let her go to the 
weekly evening lectures Mr. Vernon has for his people ; 
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and I don't think I ever knew her come home without 
some new story of his goodness to be retailed to me at 
bed-time. And I don't wonder," said Alice, with sudden 
animation. " I know well what he can be. His visits 
were the bright spots of my childhood ; he had such a 
knack of bringing himself to the level of a childish mind, 
like no one else I ever knew. I used to feel as if he 
were just another child like myself, only bigger and 
cleverer. And after my accident, I don't know what I 
should have done without him ; he used to come up 
daily, busy man as he always was, to try to give me a 
little pleasure, and make me forget, if only for a few 
minutes, the aching — aching that never ceased ; he, the 
grave scholar, to play with me, a little fretful child ! I 
should have been a different and a better woman," said 
Alice — and Els^, looking up, thought the drive must have 
tired her, as there was a bright, unusual flush on her 
cheeks, but it might have been only the effect of the fire- 
light — " if we had not become such strangers of late 
years. Mr. Vernon and my father were such friends, in 
spite of the difference in age, and he used to come per- 
petually when he could find a spare hour, and poke over 
old musty books with Papa. But — ^but — they disagreed 
about something, and he has never entered the house 
since. There is no moving Papa," said Alice, leaning 
her head on her hand, "when he once makes up his 
mind. Oh ! why do people quarrel, and make each 
other and everybody else unhappy } And you see poor 
Miss Vernon — good old lady as she is — cannot particu- 
larly care to come to a house from which her bro.ther 
is excluded ; and so I lost my two best friends to all 
intents and purposes." 

Els^ listened, and refrained from interrupting. She 
was a little curious on the subject of this strange house- 
hold ; there surely must be something in the background 
of their minds and manners that she did not yet 
understand. Such a lonely life as that described by 
Alice Heathcote roused her pity and indignation ; she 
seemed so utterly cut off from all human fellowship — 
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of which she stood more in need than a strong energetic 
self-reliant girl would have done — without having the 
compensation of being her father's right hand and com- 
panion. To Else's mind, though she at the same time 
reproved herself once more for hasty judgment, the 
father's morbid grief for the loss of his dead boy seemed 
to be indulged in at the expense of the happiness of his 
living daughter. , 

" Useless lives !" said Alice presently ; " you remember 
what Mr. Vernon said on Sunday ? I felt as if every 
word were aimed at me. Mine has been a useless life 
hitherto, I am sure — useless and self-pleasing. I knew 
it when I saw that sick woman so patient and uncom- 
plaining, and her white face all lit up with pleasure and 
gratitude for what cost me so very little. And I have 
had the power of bringing that look on her face for 
years, and never thought of it — even with Miss Vernon's 
example before me," she added, sadly, 

" I hope you may have the power for a great many 
more years," said Els^, brightly, seeing her friend was 
getting tired and dejected. 

" I shall owe it to you for putting it into my head, 
then, Miss Bertram. By the way," she said, in her usual 
tone of voice, " I don't intend to call you Miss Bertram 
any longer, and I wish you would call me Alice. It 's a 
bad habit for people who live under the same roof, and 
have no one else to speak to, to be so ceremonious. 
What is your name ? — Elsie ? But you are not Scotch, 
are you .^" 

" No," said Els^, " it 's the German name. My father 
and mother went abroad for their wedding-tour, and 
when the twins arrived, my mother begged hard to be 
allowed to give one of them one of her favourite German 
names. She used to say it reminded her of some of the 
happiest days of her life. It is spelt E-L-S-E, and the 
boys used to call me * Otherwise ' long ago, by way of 
a contraction, which offended me so deeply, that I have 
written it with an accent ever since !" 

And Els^ couldn't quite repress a little sigh as she 
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thought of the diminished home-circle gathered round 
the Yule log in the tiny London sitting-room ; and as 
she knelt down, ostensibly to poke the fire, but in reality 
to hide her face, a large hot tear fell upon Jack's nose, 
causing that startled quadruped to rise precipitately, 
and retire, with much offended dignity, below Alice's 
sofa, where he hoped, in the inmost recesses of his brain, 
he might be allowed to have his sleep out without 
further interruption. It was extremely inconsiderate, 
and altogether too bad, after such a long, unusually 
long, run as he had had that afternoon ; and his mistress 
had been talking so fast at bread-and-butter time that 
she had only given him two pieces — small and insignifi'' 
cant — with very little butter I Altogether, Jack felt 
aggrieved, and thought the world had changed for the 
worse since his young days. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DISCOVERY. 

He was not bom to shame ; 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit. 

Shakspere. 

WINTER is past; the frost-jewels have long since 
melted back into their native element off brake 
and briar, house-eave and hedge-row; over park and 
garden the sun shines forth with summer splendour, 
ripening the green earth and deepening the tints of the 
foliage, dulling their pristine freshness by daily wear and 
tear of dancing sunbeams. 

The friendship between Elsfe Bertram and Alice 
Heathcote, that had taken deep root in the dark 
winter days, has budded and blossomed with the 
opening spring, till, like a fragrant flower, it now 
gladdens the once dreary household. Even Mr. 
Heathcote is not insensible to its influence. His visits 
to the drawing-room are no longer "few and far 
between ;" he often comes in unexpectedly, establishing 
himself in the recesses of an old-fashioned arm-chair 
by the fireplace, to listen to the girls'. duets or their 
light chatter, although he cannot be said to contribute 
much to the general conversation. Alice, who is secretly 
uneasy about her father, spares no effort to amuse or 
interest him ; and this, combined with Else's wholesome 
influence and companionship, has served in great 
measure to rid her of her previous languor, and of many 
of her invalid fancies. She both looks and feels far 
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stronger and happier than when £Is^ first made her 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Heathcote caught a severe cold in the beginning 
of the year, during some almost oppressively mild days 
that succeeded a previous intense frost, and its effects 
hang about him still, making both the girls anxious, as 
they cannot but remark the change — the increased 
stoop — the sudden look of age — and the lassitude, which 
se^ms to have forsaken Alice only to lead her father 
captive to its sway. More than once the good old family 
doctor has been closeted with Mr, Heathcote, coming 
out with a look of perplexity on his face, as he draws 
Alice aside to whisper that she must exert herself to 
distract her father's mind from some hidden care, over 
which he is evidently brooding. 

And Alice promises, but sighs as she thinks of her 
lost brother. What skill of doctor or of daughter may 
avail to fill the void in the bereaved father's heart } 

Also, not only in Mrs. Stevens' sick-room, but in many 
of the cottages around. Miss Heathcote's name has no 
longer a foreign sound, nor is her face unknown. The 
little pony-carriage may often be seen stopping before 
some lowly door, while James holds the reins, and 
inwardly marvels at the change in his young mistress, 
solacing himself occasionally by a few moments of stray 
gossip with some passer-by. The girls frequently come 
across Miss Vernon and her brother in their expeditions, 
and many are the insinuating hints thrown out by the 
excellent little old lady on behalf of some cherished 
protdge, while Alice and Els^, in their inexperience, are 
only too grateful for friendly guidance. 

But there is one change ! They are followed in their 
drives and rambles by only one four-footed friend and 
companion. Where is Jack the inseparable ? 

Alas for the shaggy terrier with the merry bark! 
Beneath an arch of clustering Gloire de Dijon, in the 
sunniest spot in the garden, rises a tiny mound, and the 
memory of the little faithful friend is a very tender one, 
and not to be lightly spoken of. His end was too 
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tragically incongraous and inappropriate, when con- 
trasted with his happy harmless life. 

The girls had been for a longer drive than usual one 
day, and on Alice discovering the lateness of the hour, 
the ponies' heads were turned down a lane close at hand, 
as a short cut to the nearest road home. The lane was 
very narrow, there being scarcely room for two carts to 
pass each other, with a deep ditch on one side, and a 
steep bank on the other, dividing it from the plantation 
which it skirted, and round the comer of which it led by 
a sharp turning. Round this comer unexpectedly came 
a huge hay-cart, with overhanging burden, blocking up 
the road. To pass it was clearly impossible — to tum, 
nearly as bad, but the only thing to be done. To do so 
without the risk of landing in the ditch, Alice must needs 
back into the bank as far as she was able — ^the bank 
where Jack, with his inveterate habits of roadside inves- 
tigation, was at that moment occupied, all four paws at 
work, busy in a rabbit-hole, lost to all sense of outward 
things in the excitement of a delusive hope. A sharp 
howl, and beside the cmel wheel lay a little moaning 
mangled heap. 

Alice flung the reins to James, and was out of the 
carriage and on her knees beside it in an instant, with 
her hand under the shaggy head, followed by Els6, 
horrified, while James, with the reins over his arm, 
stooped to examine the dying animal. 

"There's nought can be done for him, Miss," he 
said, commiseratingly ; "but he can't last long, poor 
fellow!" 

" Oh, Jack, my doggie ! — Frank's pet, that I 've taken 
such care of!" wailed Alice, and would not be com- 
forted. 

But little Jack heard the voice of his mistress, and the 
faint whine ceased for a moment, as the wistful brown 
eyes, already glazing, opened, and tried to look up 
through dusty tangled hair ; there was a feeble attempt 
to lick her hand, and a poor little weak quiver of the 
tail in answer — and then Alice Heathcote sat in the dust 
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by the side of the road, regardless of appearances, crying 
over her cousin's dead favourite. 

The remains of the poor little terrier that lay in her 
lap, covered by a shawl, all the way home, were 
deposited by Alice's hands under her own special roses, 
where the girls buried him that evening, not without 
tears. And the rose-leaves fell on the grave of little 
Jack, while Black Niger went about for many a day 
with drooping head and inquisitive nose, in disconsolate 
search of his lost playfellow. 

" Elsfe," said Alice, one lovely morning towards the 
end of July, as they sat by the open window in the 
snuggery, the air laden with the scent of countless 
flowers and the buzzing of busy bees ; " what is the 
matter ? You had no bad news in your letter from 
home, I hope ?" 

" Not bad news, exactly," said Elsfe, who looked 
worried, ** but Luce writes that she doesn't think Kitty 
has been quite herself lately ; she has no appetite, and 
gets headachy, and doesn't care to go out I know 
Kitty's ways," went on Elsfe, a little discontentedly, 
" she just lets herself run down if there isn't somebody 
who understands her to look after her, and cosset and 
coddle her up a bit ; and then she will go on just the 
same as usual, and never let one know there is anything 
the matter, if she can possibly help it. I call that taking 
an unfair advantage of one ; it gives you such a horrid 
feeling when you find a person with a bad headache 
has been darning an enormous hole in the heel of your 
stocking, which you could easily have done yourself, if 
you had only known. She tried it with me when we 
first kept house together, but I fairly scolded her out of 
it; but poor Lucy is too young to be responsible for 
her." 

** Your sister teaches Lucy herself, doesn't she ?" 

" Yes, and I '11 be bound she hasn't let herself off one 
single half-hour's work, or one hearing of those odious 
five-finger exercises," grumbled ^Is^ ; " she has a fearful 
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conscience for duty, that bad old Kitty! — but I don't 
call it duty to knock yourself up, and make yourself 
incapable for want of a little leniency to yourself. It 's 
just like neglecting to pick up a stitch, and having to 
make a dreadful Jacob's ladder of a darn I You see, I 'm 
just rounding my heel, so I Ve got stocking on the brain," 
said Els^, laughing. She was a confirmed knitter on 
principle, but preferred any other kind of work. 

" However," she continued, " I have written to com- 
mand Lucy to call in our doctor at once to see Kitty, 
and to report to me what he says. And I Ve written to 
tell Kitty I Ve done so. We 're both eldest sisters, you 
see, and Lucy will get my orders first, and she knows if 
she doesn't obey she will hear of it." 

" You make yourself out a perfect domestic dragon." 

" When a thing 's got to be said, there 's nothing like 
saying it," quoth Els6, sententiously — " people don't like 
you a bit the worse — ^and it 's the same with doing ! Kitty 
and I were always Mother's viceroys in the nursery and 
schoolroom, and as I have the strongest will, I 'm afraid 
I generally managed to get my own way, in spite of 
being five minutes younger than Kitty, I believe. But 
Kitty and I have never had a difference yet in our 
lives all the same. She is the sweetest-tempered, I 
suppose, and knows how to give in with a good grace." 

" You certainly get your own way with me," said Alice, 
" but it 's a very good way. I have never been so happy 
in my life as since you came, dear. You have shown 
me what the object of one's life should be, and how to 
attain it" 

" I hope I didn't preach dreadfully," said Elsfe, with 
some anxiety. 

"No, no, dear; you never preached. It was the 
influence of your bright busy every-day life, coming 
after words of Mr. Vernon's that had taken hold of my 
mind, making me feel how idle and useless was mine ; 
till I realised that life was not given us for ourselves, 
but to be lived for the Giver, and made profitable, like 
the talents in the parable. Mine was hid away in the 
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napkin, Els^, when you came ; you made me unroll it» 
and showed me how to use it/' said Alice, musingly, and 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

Els^ dragged the stool on which she was sitting — she 
was much addicted to low seats— close to Alice's easy- 
chair, and pulled down her head for a kiss. 

Now Alice Heathcote was sitting, as I have said, in 
the little bow-window, and at her elbow stood a small 
round table, on which lay an old photograph-book, out 
of which she was taking the photc^raphs, to put into a 
large handsome album on her knee, a recent birthday 
present Four or five slipped off her lap and fell on the 
floor when Els^ made her impulsive little demonstration. 
Els^ stooped and picked them up, giving them back one 
by one." 

" That 's Mr. Vernon," said Alice, " taken years ago. 
It 's an excruciating photograph, but very like my earliest 
memories of him before his hair turned gfrey." 

But Els^ was not listening ; her eyes were fixed in 
recognition and amazement upon the last photograph 
she held in her hand. 

" Alice, do you know him, then — ^my * friend in need '? 
and you never — never told me 1 I 'm positive it *s Am," 
said she, regardless of grammar, " though it must have 
been taken ages ago." 

" What friend .?" asked Alice, leaning forward. " That ! 
— ^that's Frank Heathcote — my cousin;" and her cheeks 
flushed crimson. 

" Heathcote 1" cried Elsi; "if that isn't Mr. Heath 
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and she stopped short, the similarity of the names strik- 
ing her for the first time. 

" What does it mean ?" she asked, with a look of 
perplexity ; then, seeing the trouble in Alice's face, " but 
don't tell me, dear, if you 'd rather not I '11 never say 
a word about it, and do my best to 'forget,' as the 
children say when they wish to give you a birthday 
present, and ask you beforehand what you would like to 
have." 

" No," said Alice ; " I have often wished to tell you 
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about it all; only I cannot in my own heart help blaming 
Papa, and it did not seem right — ^it hurt me to do that 
to anyone. But you are no stranger now, dear, and I 
know I can trust you with a family trouble. Poor 
Frank! — it is four years since he went away, and I 
have heard nothing of him since. I have always been 
positive, myself, that there was some misunderstanding 
between him and Papa. But I am forgetting that it 's 
all unintelligible to you. 

" Papa had a younger brother — an only brother, in 
fact — and Frank was his only child. His mother died 
when he was born, and after his father's death my 
cousin came to live with us. I was quite a little thing 
at the time, about six ; Frank must have been nine, 
just Ernest's age. I remember him so well, after the 
first strangeness wore off — a clever handsome boy, 
everlastingly getting into scrapes, and accused of lead- 
ing Ernest and me into all manner of enormities. But 
for all that, whatever anyone may say, then or now, 
Frank was true to the backbone — there wasn't a crooked 
way in him, though his spirits certainly got the better of 
him at times, and he had a fiery temper when roused. 
Still anyone could lead him by kindness. Of course all 
that came to me later," said Alice ; " I wasn't of an age 
to put two and two together then. I only knew that 
Frank was like another big brother, and my invariable 
champion. 

" Kindness and leniency, unluckily, were the two 
things Papa did not try. He was always strict with 
Frank, far stricter than with us, and the seeming injustice 
often made the boy stubborn, when a kind word would 
have melted him at once. I have since fancied I knew 
the reason Papa was so hard upon him. From what I 
have heard now and again, I am afraid my uncle was no 
credit to the family, and I think Papa lived in fear of 
Frank turning out the same ; he was the very image of 
his father in appearance, I have been told, But, oh 
dear I it was a mistake all the same," said Alice, shaking 
her wise young head ; " severity is not the best way to 
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deal with a high-spirited boy — ^it often only makes them 
rebellious — and poor Frank was by nature so affectionate 
and light-hearted, he would have been easily managed. 

" I never saw my uncle ; but it is curious how little 
things stick in a child's head, especially what they are 
not intended to remember. I do remember, long, long 
ago, before Mamma died, I was playing in the dining- 
room one morning at breakfast-time when the letters 
came in, and Papa gave a great stamp while he was 
reading one, and made me jump. ' That scoundrel of 
a brother of mine!' he said between his teeth. *Oh 
hush !' cried Mamma, and pointed to me. But I had 
got hold of what I thought was a nice new word, 
though I couldn't quite pronounce it, and I went up to 
the nursery and told Ernest he was a * 'coundrel,' with 
much inward satisfaction. But Nurse (old Higgins, you 
know) didn't quite take the same view of the matter, 
and put me in the comer for half-an-hour, which fixed 
the whole scene firmly in my memory. It's very 
strange. I couldn't have been four years old, and I 
cannot even remember Mamma's face distinctly," said 
Alice, sadly ; " she died very soon afterwards. 

"Well, as I told you once before, after poor Ernest's 
death, it was long before Papa could bear the sight of 
Frank. It was very hard on him, poor fellow ; he was 
utterly broken-hearted as it was — the boys had been 
everything to each other — and I could do very little to 
comfort him. But Papa had always been so proud of 
his boy, and counted so much on his keeping up the 
family name, as we are the last of our race ; and it was 
an aggravation of his trouble, I believe, to think of 
Frank, whom he never thoroughly liked, being the 
heir. 

" Then Frank went into the army, and I am afraid the 
reaction of perfect liberty after the strict control and 
surveillance at home and at school upset him at first 
Anyhow, I know Papa began to complain of his extrava- 
gance — not that he ever said much, but I noticed that 
letters from Frank invariably put him out, and made him 
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angry. Then, on the other hand, the last time Frank 
came home, he had a great grumble to me about his 
being kept so short of money, and said it was very hard 
lines ; you see he had not very much besides what Papa 
chose to give him. Then I caught cold, and was shut 
up in my room for some days, and one night I was 
wakened by a door banging violently downstairs, and I 
heard Frank' run past my room to his, which was 
beyond, and next day he returned to Ireland without 
seeing me again. I have always been so sorry," con- 
tinued Alice, " that I did not see him before he left. I 
had a racking headache that day, and Parkins used 
to watch over me like a dragon, and never let me be 
disturbed. I did not know he meant to go away so 
soon. He left his good-byes for me with Parkins, and 
afterwards, when I came downstairs, I found Papa and 
he had had a dreadful quarrel. I have always thought 
if I had only seen Frank, I might have been able to 
smooth down matters ; I could always manage him ; 
poor Frank 1 in his worst tantrums, he was gentle to a 
girl. But when I spoke to Papa, and tried to say a 
good word for him, he stopped me at once, and never in 
my life shall I forget the look on his face as he forbade 
me to mention his name again. I can't think how I 
dared, but I spoke out then, and said I was sure, what- 
ever it might be, there was some mistake. Then Papa 
for once spoke to me as he had never done before — in 
the tone poor Frank was accustomed to hear — and told 
me, as I valued his love, to be silent After that, what 
could I do ?" said Alice. " I did what I could — obeyed 
him in the letter, and not in the spirit, I *m afraid — for 
I wrote to Frank twice, begging him to trust me, to tell 
me everything, and I would help him ; but I got no 
answer. And you think you met him, Elsfe t — ^are you 
quite sure .?" she asked, eagerly. 

" Positive," said Elsfe ; " I should know him again 
anywhere. His is not a face to be forgotten easily, and 
one doesn't meet with knights-errant every day of one's 
life ; besides, I really was grateful to him, as I told you 
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before. What an excessively queer world this is, to be 
sure, and how remarkably small 1" 

" I wonder/' said Alice, with her head on her hand, 
^ " if anything could be done now ?" 

" Write to him." 

<< Do you remember the address ?" said Alice, looking 
up. 

'' I know the name of the street, and the name of the 
landlady — Mrs. Pratt. I should think that would do. 
I never looked at the number." 

" He may have left by this time," said Alice, discon- 
solately ; ^ it is so long ago now. I wish we had found 
this out sooner." 

" I don't think he would be likely to leave ; his studio 
looked as if it were fitted up for work ; and people that 
are poor can't afford to ' flit ' often," said Elsfe, consol- 
ingly, speaking from experience. " He didn't look as if 
painting were very profitable. By the way, did your 
cousin happen to be an artist .^" 

" Those were done by him," answered Alice, pointing 
to the landscapes on the wall. *' Poor Frank ! what he 
must have gone through ! He always wished to be an 
artist, but my father insisted on his entering the family 
profession. Nearly all the Heathcotes have been soldiers. 
I suppose he took the law into his own hands when he 
could. I wonder how he has managed to get on. Yes, 
£ls^, I will write ; not another hour shall be lost ; it can 
do no harm, at all events." 

And Alice got up and began to put away her books 
and photographs. 

" As to Frank being capable of doing anything really 
wicked or mean," she went on, energetically, *' I don't 
believe it, and I never shall." 

" I should think not, indeed," said Els^, looking at the 
photograph she still held, while a vision of the kind 
manly face and winning smile rose before her. ^' I have 
it!" she suddenly exclaimed. 

Alice's back was turned ; she was busying herself with 
her davenport. 
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" Have what ? — that aggravating blue-bottle ? I 'm 
delighted to hear it !" she said, viciously, groping among 
various little drawers and recesses, " It 's been wanting 
to sit on my nose for the last ten minutes, tiresome 
thing! Els^, could you lend me such a thing as a 
stamp ?" 

" Willingly," said Elsfe, hunting for her purse. " Oh ! 
why are pockets in the present day put exactly where 
it 's impossible to get at them. It 's a mitigated form ol 

athletic sports to find anything. There! No, it wasn't 

the blue-bottle. There's a look sometimes on your 
father's face, when he smiles, that has been bothering 
me ever since I came. I could not think who it 
reminded me of, and now I know — it 's Mr. Heath, or 
rather Heathcote. I believe my getting to know about 
him in that unprecedented manner, and then coming 
here, was just a 'providential leading,' as old Nurse 
used to say. Alice, there can't be the shadow of a 
doubt," she said, jumping up eagerly. " That 's right ! — 
here's the ink — and now you send him an irresistible 
letter, and everything will be cleared up, and we 11 have 
a grand reconciliation all round. And your father will 
get as well as ever again. No wonder he 's dismal, if he 
has all this on his mind. And we shall all be happy for 
ever after !" 

" And you will be the good fairy that brought it all 
about" 

" By tumbling down in the mud, and nearly ruining 
my best winter dress," said £ls&, laughing. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LEVEL CROSSING, 

A timid person is Trigbtened berore a duiger, a coward during the time, and a. 
courageous person aiterwards. 

BiCBTBK. 

"'PLSE," said Alice, two or three days later, as the 
n. former came on to the lawn, where Miss Heathcote 
sat reading under the shade of a lar^e old tulip tree, 
" here 's a letter for you ; it came by the second post, 
just after you went out," 

Els^ opened it hastily, and presently uttered an excla- 
mation of delight. 

" Only think ! " she cried ; " it 's too good news to be 
true ! Kitty writes that she ' is very sorry Lucy should 
have written to make me anxious, as there was not the 
least occasion ' (does she think I 'm going to believe 
that?), 'especially now Uncle Richard and Aunt Char- 
lotte have taken her in hand ' (I 'm truly thankful to 
hear it). It seems that Lucy got the doctor, as desired, 
the very morning she received my letter (the good 
child!), and Uncle Richard, happening to come in just 
at the time, insisted upon knowing what he had pre- 
scribed. It was 'simple, but apparently unattainable — 
change of air,'" said Elsfe, quoting from the letter. 
" However, it turns out that our good uncle and aunt 
have been a little uneasy about Kitty for some time 
past, and have been hatching a plan which exactly 
coincides with the doctor's prescription. Lucy is too 
young to be left alone, and they know Kitty would just 
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worry her heart out, away from her one duckling ; so 
the long and the short of it is/' said Elsi, winding up in 
a hurry, " the whole family are to go to the seaside next 
Tuesday for a month." 

" I ant glad," said Alice, heartily ; " now your mind 
will be set at rest. I know you have been miserable 
about her the last few days." 

"Ye^, I have," assented Elsfe. "It's awfully good 
of Uncle Richard, taking them all with him when it is 
such an expense. They are all going together ; Alec's 
holidays have only begun, and even Bob has managed 
to get his just at the right time. I 've no doubt Uncle 
Richard has had something to do with that also; he 
got Bob his clerkship originally. The Wingates always 
leave town in August, and we have gone with them two 
or three times ; but we never dreamt of such a thing 
this year, after Uncle Richard's losses last autumn. I 
can't think how they have managed it ; but I 'm only 
too thankful that Kitty and the oUiers are to be out of 
dusty deserted stewy Lbndon in August. It 's the only 
month when I dislike town thoroughly ; I love it all the 
other eleven." • 

And Elsfe executed a pirouette in front of Alice, to 
the extreme discomposure of the staid Niger. 

Els& would have been still more grateful, had she 
known what an expenditure of thought and calculation 
their kind plan had cost Mr. and Mrs. Wingate. The 
realisation of it had involved no small amount of unac- 
customed self-denial in their altered circumstances, but it 
was willingly incurred on behalf of those so dear to them, 
especially as the pale cheeks of both the girls, in this 
unusually hot summer, had made them anxious. Good 
Aunt Charlotte had continued to wear an old dress and 
bonnet, at the expense of much wear and tear of mind 
and body in turning, trimming, stitching, and ironing. 
Maggie, the eldest girl, had sacrificed her feelings in the 
matter of a new hat, while the two youngest children, 
hearing the subject discussed at the breakfast-table, and 
being fired with a spirit of emulation, laid at their 
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mother's disposal the weighty sum of three and three- 
pence-halfpenny in coppers, enclosed in a bag of varie- 
gated silk, which had once upon a time been clean, and 
hung on a Christmas-tree. "And there would have 
been three and fourpence. Mamma, if Totsy hadn't spent 
a halfpenny in bull's eyes." 

" Es, I did," confessed Totsy, with much contrition. 

This mighty sum represented the joint savings of many 
weekly twopences, hoarded for the purpose of buying 
a long-tailed pony with a white star on his forehead, 
like the picture of " P was a Pony " in the old alphabet 
And Aunt Charlotte took it, thinking nothing so bad 
for a childish heart, as having its little generous impulses 
frustrated or thrust back upon it. 

The two were subsequently overheard consoling each 
other for the downfall of their hopes, by the practical 
reflection that, after all, they had no stable now to put 
the aforesaid long-tailed pony in, although, to be sure, 
" there was the ' Robber's Cave ' " (a nice dark comer 
under the staircase), where they " knew he could have 
stood quite well ; only it was no use thinking of that 
now," with a regretful sigh, valiantly suppress€^d. 

" And, by-the-bye," said Els6, returning to her letter, 
" here 's a P.S. I never noticed." 

She read it, and then looked thoughtfully at Alice. 

" Well ?" said the latter, enquiringly. 

" Kitty says that she finds, after much minute research 
in Bradshaw, that they will have to change trains at 

H Junction on their way to the coast, stopping 

there for three-quarters of an hour. And she wants to 
know," said Els^, doubtfully, " whether I could be there 
to see them. She has hunted it all up, and there is a 
train from here that gets in ten minutes before theirs, 
only there would be half-an-hour to wait afterwards for 
the London afternoon train." 

" I think it would do very well," said Alice ; " one has 
time for anything these long summer days, and it would 
not be late, after all. You would like it, wouldn't you .?" 

" Like it I" Else's eyes fairly danced at the thought. 
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" Well, I see no earthly reason why you shouldn't go ; 
and if you didn't mind having me with you, I should 
rather like to go into the town and do a little shopping. 
I have some wools to match, and a variety of odds and 
ends waiting for a convenient season." 

" I should like nothing better," cried Els6, '* and then 
I could introduce the girls to you." 

*^The celebrated Kitty of whom I have heard so 
much," said Alice, laughing, " I wonder if she is half 
as curious to see me, as I am to see her." 

" She would be a most unnatural young woman if 
she weren't," said Els^, with energy ; " wouldn't she, 
Niger ?" pulling one of the retriever's long ears, whereat 
he lazily rolled himself over on his back, and pawed the 
air with all four legs at once, in a leisurely and medita- 
tive manner. 

" Everybody seems to be taking their holiday just 
now," said Alice presently, breaking the silence, during 
which Niger, having kicked to his heart's content, got 
up, shook himself, sneezed solemnly three times, and 
then shook himself again, finally settling down once 
more at her feet, with his head on his paws and one eye 
open. 

" I haven't told you, Elsfe, Miss Vernon has been here 
this afternoon, and she says her brother goes away next 
Monday for a clerical fortnight — the inside of three 
weeks, I suppose. I am sure he looks as if he needed 
it. She says he overworks himself dreadfully this hot 
weather ; but I must say I can't bear a stranger in the 
pulpit, though I am afraid that 's rather selfish." 

" Talking of Miss Vernon reminds me of Mrs. Stevens," 
said Elsfe suddenly ; " I meant to tell you at once, only 
that letter put it out of my head. She is not so well 
to-day, poor thing! she's in great trouble about her 
daughter. Roger Hardy, the son-in-law, died the 
beginning of this week ; he has been ill some time, you 
know, but it was sudden at the last, and poor Mrs. 
Hardy seems to be in a dreadful state of mind." 

•* Roger Hardy," said Alice. " Papa will be sorry ; 
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he always liked that man very much. I can't say I 
did/' she added ; /'he had a way of walking like a cat, 
so that you never heard him, and would suddenly find 
him at your elbow when yoU least expected it, and it 
used to give me the ' creeps/ But it 's a shame to speak 
of that when the poor man 's dead. He was a quiet 
orderly servant, and suited my father in every respect. 
He was with us a great many years, and only left to be 
married. Papa gave up having a valet when he left ; it 
was after all our troubles, and he thought it unnecessary 
keeping so many idle men about the place, with nobody 
to attend to." 

Tuesday morning came, a brilliant summer day, with- 
out a cloud in the sky — ^too hot for a railway journey 
to be pleasant ; but H was, luckily, barely three- 
quarters of an hour distant by rail, being the only town 
within easy reach, available for small shoppings and 
marketings. 

On their arrival, Alice left Els^ pacing the platform in 
a fever of expectation, with her brown eyes sparkling 
and a bright colour in her cheeks, while she went off to 
do her errands, promising to be back in time to be 
introduced to the " celebrated Kitty." 

The delight of the reunited brothers and sisters can 
be easily imagined ; Alec giving vent to his feelings in 
a true schoolboy hug, which Els^, like a good sister, 
endured, nay, even enjoyed, without one regretful 
thought concerning the pretty fresh ruffles, over the 
arrangement of which she had — must it be confessed ? 
— spent five extra minutes at the looking-glass on that 
eventful morning. 

In the putting * and answering of many questions, 
time flew quickly by ; so much so, that the twins gave a 
simultaneous little shriek of mingled astonishment and 
dismay when, upon Alice's return, they discovered that it 
wanted but five minutes to the hour of their separation. 

Els^ was much edified 1^ the behaviour of her brother, 
who came to her side as Alice and Kitty, now formally 
introduced, walked on a few paces in front. 
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"You never told me she was such a little beauty!" 
said Bob, gazing steadfastly at the back of Alice's head, 
which, with the tip of one tiny pink ear, was all he could 
possibly see at the moment. 

" Is she ?— didn't I ?" said Elst, laughing. ** I didn't 
give you credit for being such a close observer of young 
ladies, Bob ! But, oh dear ! here is that dreadful train 
coming," as its advent was heralded from afar by a 
screaming whistle. 

The train fairly started, Alice carried Els^ off to a 
neighbouring confectioner's, where they partook largely 
of buns and ices, " to fortify nature," she said, as they 
had left home before the regular luncheon-hour. 

During the return journey, the girls subsided into 
different corners — Alice with a book, Elsfe to live over 
and over again in her own mind the fleeting moments 
she had spent with those whom she always called " her 
own people." 

"But there!" she said to herself, rousing up as they 
reached their destination, and giving herself a little 
shake, " one must be thankful for what one gets, and I 
should have been in the seventh heaven if anyone had 
told me this time last week that I was to see them all 
again so soon ;" and she jumped out and proceeded to 
relieve Alice of some of the results of her shopping 
expedition. 

Two other passengers alighted that afternoon at 
the little country station — ^a pale, sorrowful-looking 
young woman in widow's weeds, with a small child, 
a mite of scarcely three years old, in a little black 
frock. 

As the train moved off, the girls, followed by their 
fellow-passengers, walked down the platform to the 
level crossing, where stood the station-boy. 

" Tickets, please. Miss," said he. 

" Oh dear !" remarked Elsfe to the world at large, " I 
believe I put it in my pocket — how stupid!" and in a 
desperate effort to reclaim it, she dropped one of her 
parcels, which of course burst open — as parcels have a 
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way of doing when it is particularly inconvenient — 
scattering its contents far and wide. 

"There's no hurry. Miss," observed the boy, whom 
nature had gifted with an obliging turn of mind ; " better 
not cross till the up-express has passed ; it 's just due," 
and he turned to the young widow, who had stooped to 
help Els^ in picking up her belongings. 

At that moment, the child, standing by its mother's 
side, beheld, upon the opposite platform, the station cat 
and kitten disporting themselves in a patch of setting 
sunshine. 

"Pussy, pussy!" said the little thing, and toddled across 
the rails, with tiny hands outstretched, when of a sudden, 
round a sharp angle swerving, with roar and whistle, 
dashed the up-express. 

A wild shriek at her side startled Els^ in her pursuit 
of the last errant reel of cotton, and she turned round 
sharply, just in time to catch a flutter of Alice's light 
dress, lost in the rush of the wildly-whistling train. The 
agony of a lifetime condensed in one half-minute of un- 
certainty as she stood, with eyeballs straining and hands 
firmly clenched, while to her mind came, like lightning 
flash, the sickening memory of the fate of little Jack. 

What if 



Would the rush and the roar and the wreathM con- 
fusion never pass away ? 

But hark ! above the din and vibration rise the piercing 
screams of a terrified child, the louder for having been 
held, for a moment, spell-bound by sudden fright ; and as 
the smoke-wreaths clear away, Alice is seen leaning 
against the opposite paling, with the child in her arms. 

" She is not hurt — ^take her," she gasped, thrusting her 
into the mother's arms, as Els^ and the latter reached 
her side simultaneously. 

" God bless you. Miss," sobbed the woman, passionately 
clasping the screaming child to her breast, and then 
proceeding to cuddle and shake it alternately, by way of 
consolation. 

£ls^ could not speak, but a more fervent, though silent, 
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thanksgiving never went up from her heart than when 
she put her arm round Alice, who was trembling violently, 
and could scarcely stand. 

"Take me away," she whispered faintly, as a small 
crowd began to collect. 

Elsi found voice to ask if the pony-carriage were 
waiting, and then led Alice away, amid a low murmur of 
applause. 

" She be a plucky lass, she be," said one man admiringly 
as they passed. 

"T' Squoire's daughter, too," asserted another, in a 
crescendo of bewildered approbation, tinged with in- 
credulity. 

" I will drive, dear," said Els^, as she deposited Alice 
in the pony-carriage ; " you just lean back, and try not to 
let yourself think ;" and she went into the station to fetch 
the forgotten parcels, but was met at the door by the 
men who had collected them, and who now pressed for- 
ward to hand them in, uniting in a hearty cheer as 
the carriage drove off. 

Alice lay back with her eyes closed all the way home, 
while Elsfe, recovering by degrees from her fright, in- 
wardly marvelled at the courage and presence of mind 
shown by the delicate girl. " But I always knew it was 
in her," she said to herself, indulging in a little private 
flourish of trumpets over her own perspicacity, and she 
tyrannised over her on their arrival to the extent of 
making her drink a glass of wine, and lie down for half- 
an-hour before dinner. 

" Indeed, I think you had very much better go to bed 
altogether," said she, surveying Alice's white face with 
great disapproval. 

" No, no," protested the latter, " I shall be all right 
presently ; it was so stupid to turn faint when all was 
over. I must go down to dinner, or Papa will be anxious. 
I don't want him to get frightened about me. You tell 
him, Els^. I know, if he looks at me in that concerned 
way of his, I shall cry, and that would never do," added 
Alice, wearily sinking back into the pillows. 
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" Not till after dinner, then," said Elsfe, as she left the 
room. " It 's very unsafe to tell a man anything 
unpleasant just before dinner." 

• •■... • 

" I think level crossings ought to be abolished by Act 
of Parliament," announced Els^ that evening, when they 
were all in the drawing-room. " Do you know, Mr. 
Heathcote, there was a little child at the station to-day, 
trying to cross the line in front of the train " (Els^ did 
not specify which train) ; " and I believe she would have 
been run over, if it hadn't been for Alice." 

Mr. Heathcote started, and looked at his daughter. 

" I 'm all right, Papa," said she, nodding and smiling ; 
" wasn't it a good thing I was within reach V 

But something in the forced unconcern of her manner 
struck her father as unusual, for he came over to her 
side, and put his hand on her shoulder. 

"There was danger, Alice.?" he questioned, making 
her look up at him in a way that rendered evasion 
impossible. 

"Yes, Papa," said Alice, simply, "but God helped 
me. 



" My own brave child!" he whispered huskily, as he 
stooped to kiss his daughter's forehead. 

" How could you do it ?" asked Els6 next morning, 
when a night's rest had restored the balance of Alice's 
nerves. 

" I don't know," she answered, with an involuntary 
shudder at the remembrance ; " I had to— there was 
nothing else to be done but to rush forward. I can just 
remember snatching up the child, and being stunned and 
deafened by the noise, and then I found myself somehow 
leaning against that paling." 

"You behaved like a regular heroine," said Else, 
enthusiastically. 

"A heroine!" cried Alice, sitting up, while a bright 
colour swept over her pale cheeks, making her for the 
moment positively beautiful. "I can never be too 
thankful for having been enabled to save that child's 
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life, but I don't call the involuntary action of a moment, 
the following of a God-given impulse, heroism I I had 
no time to think — to consider. What I call heroism," 
said Alice, her blue eyes glowing with an unusual inten- 
sity and depth of feeling — " my idea of heroism is the 
voluntary self-surrender for duty's sake, the silent sacri- 
fice of life, or of what is dearer than life, unknown, 
perhaps, to any but God, and with none to applaud," 

"It's a very excellent thing to have heroic 
impulses, and to follow them, all the same," said Elsi, 
sceptically. " But I know what you mean. Alice, I am 
sure you would be the better of some fresh air. Let us 
go out." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Nome have accused thee, 'tis tbj conscience dies. 
The witness in tbe soul that nerar dies. 

Mks. Hau. 

AS the girls were returning from a stroll in the park, 
beneaU) the welcome shade of great trees, they were 
met by Joseph the footman, who was evidently in search 
of his young mistress, 

"If you please, Miss," said he, "there is a young 
person has called to see you very particular, and she 
seemed much put about when I stated as you was out, 
and begged to see Mr. Heatbcote. Mr. Wood, he has 
gone to the village. Miss, and the young person, she 
would take no dental. She said as how it was ui^ent 
private affairs. So I showed her into the library, and 
she 's there with Master now," said Joseph, apolc^tically, 
feeling aggrieved at the responsibility thrust upon his 
shoulders in the absence of his senior. 

Joseph was " sister's son " to Mrs, Higgins the house- 
keeper. Being young, and new to his place, the sense of 
many things was foreign to him, and the idea of 
responsibility wholly distasteful. 

"What sort of young person .'" enquired Alice; "and 
did she give her name ?" 

"A widow. Miss, leastwise a young woman in a 
widow's bonnet," said Joseph, who apparently hoped by 
the minute accuracy of his statements to avert the 
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annoyance gathering in Miss Heathcote's face; "and 
she said as how she would name herself to Mr. 
Heathcote." 

"Did you ever know anything more provoking!" 
exclaimed Alice to Els^, quickening her steps ; " it must 
be the mother of that child ! And she will be telling 
Papa no end of a story. It is too bad, after all the care 
we took last night not to say too much about it, and he 
was quite upset for the rest of the evening as it was. 
Dr. Sandars told me so particularly he was to be kept 
free from excitement ;*' and she ran up the steps into 
the hall. 

At that moment, the library door opened hastily, and 
the woman they had met at the station ran out with a 
white scared face, blindly stumbling against Alice in her 
confusion. 

"Oh, Miss Heathcote!" she wailed, wringing her 
hands as she recognised her; "you saved my child — 
Roger's child — and I have killed your father. He 's in 
there," pointing to the library, "but I never thought 
he would have taken on so. Oh dear! oh dear!" 
and she began to cry and sob convulsively. 

Alice stood transfixed, while Els^ rushed forward, and 
put her hand upon the woman's shoulder. 

" Oh, please," she cried, " be quiet ! Don't you see 
you are frightening Miss Heathcote out of her senses V* 
and in her excitement she gave her a little shake, which 
had the effect of reducing the impending hysterics to a 
subdued whimper. 

" Take her to the housekeeper's room, and send Mrs. 
Higgins here at once, please," she said to two /naid- 
servants who stood by gaping, having been attracted to 
the hall by that law of moral gravitation, which draws 
persons to the scene of an accident or of any unac- 
customed happening; then she followed Alice into the 
library, whither she had fled after the first moments of 
stupefied horror. 

Miss Heathcote was kneeling beside the prostrate, and 
apparently lifeless, form of her father. She had loosened 
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his neck-tie and shirt-collar, and was chafing the limp 
nerveless hands. 

" He is alive, Elsfe," she said quietly, looking up as the 
latter entered ; " but I cannot leave him. Will you go 
to the stables, and give orders for the dog-cart to be 
sent off immediately to fetch Dr. Sandars. Tell 
Thompson it is not to return without him. If he is not 
at home, they must follow ; there is not a moment to be 
lost. Stay, Joseph, I want you to help me to lift him 
on to the sofa ;" and she got up off her knees. 

" Hadn't you better wait till Mrs. Higgins comes, and 
get Mr. Heathcote taken to his room at once ?" suggested 
Els^, leaving the library as the housekeeper entered in 
much haste. " Here she is." 

A few minutes later, the dog-cart was rattling down 
the long avenue as fast as •* Gipsy," poor Mr. Heathcote's 
favourite and fleetest black mare, could take it 

Returning from her errand to the stables, Elsfe found 
that her parting advice had been followed. The bed- 
room on the ground floor, which Alice had occupied 
during the years of her invalid life, having been for 
some time given up to her father, on the plea of its 
being best suited for the master of the house in case of 
accidents, there was no great difficulty in conveying him 
thither. Mrs. Higgins was now moving noiselessly 
about the room, busying herself with remedies and 
preparations for the doctor's visit. Mr. Heathcote, still 
unconscious, lay on the bed, his face white and drawn 
and strangely aged ; with his daughter watching beside 
him, perfectly calm and ready to help, though the 
shock had driven every vestige of colour from her 
cheeks. 

" I think he will be here soon, dear," whispered Els^, 
coming up to her. " James must be half-way there by 
this time." 

** Thank you," said Alice, earnestly, though not taking 
her eyes off her father's death-like countenance. " Els^," 
she went on in the same strangely quiet tone, " would 
you go to that unfortunate woman, and find out what 
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has caused all this ? I dare not leave Jiim," she 
repeated, her voice quivering for an instant ; " besides, I 
don't think I could face her again ;" and she gave an 
involuntary little shiver. 

" No, indeed," said Els^, feeling, as she cast a glance 
at the motionless form on the bed, that poor Alice 
verily had need to husband all her strength for what 
might be coming ; "trust me, dear ;'* and bending down 
quietly to kiss her friend's forehead, she left the room 
without another word. 

Words, indeed, of sympathy were not required between 
these two, and Els6, moreover, feared much to say or do 
anything that might disturb Alice's wonderful composure 
at this crisis — a composure over which she marvelled 
greatly, as she had done, the previous day, at her 
presence of mind ; two traits of character that seemed 
strangely at variance with the former languor and 
inertness of the fragile girl. The truth being, that 
Alice's gentleness and manner of giving in to a stronger 
will did by no means result from weakness of disposition ; 
she would have been no true Heathcote if it had. 
Yielding readily in small matters, in any question of 
right or wrong her will would have stood firm. Naturally 
amiable — by sorrow, loneliness, and ill-health rendered 
sensitive and clinging almost to a fault — hers was one of 
the tender natures that care not to lead, but love best to 
be led by those in whom they can trust ; but which, being 
true to themselves for all their sweet humility, and 
having a back-bone of practical religious principle, are 
not found wanting in a sudden emergency, which serves 
to bring out and develope latent powers, hitherto 
unsuspected by any — least of all by themselves. 

And when, all having been done that could be 
thought of for the present, Alice sat beside what might 
be her father's deathbed, almost as white and still as he, 
her mind, though held in a strange calm, was by no 
means paralysed. Her thoughts wandered back to 
another scene like this, and yet unlike, when she, a 
little wondering child, had stood by the bedside of a 
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dying mother ; and she seemed again to feel the touch 
of that mother's hand upon her head, and to hear the 
faint sweet voice murmuring last words of blessing, and 
of prayer to an Almighty Father to shelter, by His 
everlasting love, the darling of her heart, then so 
unconscious of its loss, that she was leaving motherless 
in a world of sorrow and of temptation. And as Alice 
thought of the Love that had enveloped her all the days 
of her life — intangible, but real as the very air she 
breathed, and which, during the last few months, she had 
begun to realise — a sense of peace and trustfulness stole 
over her, hushing heart-murmurs of restlesness and 
impatience by the power of a living faith. 

It was some little time before Dr. Sandars arrived, 
James having had to pursue him to the cottage of one 
of his patients. Alice was forthwith banished to the 
drawing-room, where, after some minutes, she was joined 
by Elsfe, whose face bore a look of suppressed excitement. 

But the first glance at Alice, standing motionless, 
with her hands locked in the intensity of waiting for a 
verdict of life or death, showed her that this was no 
fitting moment to communicate knowledge, be it what it 
might ; so she remained silent at her side, only putting 
her arm quietly round her. 

So they waited— as who has not done — in mute sus- 
pense, and their eyes sought the doctor's, with an 
unspoken question, as he entered. 

But Dr. Sandars' face baffled scrutiny. He was a man 
that had ways of his own of dealing with his patients 
and their friends. In the sick-room he was an autocrat, 
and never hazarded an opinion unmatured ; consequently, 
those who had to do with him hung upon his words as 
upon an oracle, of which they rarely sought to hasten 
the delivery, knowing perfectly well that the asking of 
many questions was but a useless expenditure of breath. 
For all that, Dr. Sandars was a kind good-hearted man, 
and it was very gently, though gravely, that he now 
beckoned Alice to follow him, 

" And you had better come also. Miss Bertram. Your 
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father has recovered consciousness," he told Alice, " but 
he evidently has something on his mind — ^something he 
wishes to say. We cannot tell what it is, and want you 
to help us. It is, above all things, essential that his 
mind should be at rest," he said slowly, eyeing her 
narrowly as he spoke. 

" One moment," said Alice, laying her hand on his 
arm as they crossed the hall; "tell me. Dr. Sandars, 
what is it? I am strong. I can bear it," she added, 
answering his look. 

" Paralysis," was his brief but comprehensive reply. 

Alice gasped, and paused a moment on the threshold ; 
then rallying herself by a strong effort, went in, and bent 
over her father. 

" Papa, dear Papa," she said steadily, " wh^t is it you 
want to tell me?" 

An unmeaning murmur, a confused babble of sound, 
was all that came from the pinched drawn mouth, and 
the sunken grey eyes sought hers with a look of restless 
misery. 

"Was it something about me — about your little Alice ?" 
she continued quietly, though she could scarcely find 
breath to form the words, and her mouth and tongue 
grew parched and dry. " I am safe. Papa dear — quite 
safe and well," still thinking that the shock of hearing 
suddenly the whole truth of the fearful risk she had run 
on the preceding day had been the fatal cause of his 
seizure. 

But there came no answering gleam to reassure her, 
only a return of the wistful unsatisfied look, as if seeking 
for something beyond. 

Alice turned away in despair. 

" I do not understand — I cannot tell — I have no clue 
to what he means," she said, with a low cry of pain in 
her voice. 

Then Els^ Bertram took them all by surprise. Quietly, 
but with a certain decision, she came forward, stepping 
into Alice's place by the bedside, and laying a detaining 
hand upon her arm as she did so. 
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" Is it Frank you want — Frank Heathcote, your 
nephew?" she said slowly and distinctly, bending over 
the stricken man. 

The clear steady young voice seemed to penetrate the 
dull ears and to fix the wandering mind, for the 
inarticulate murmur ceased, and the dim eyes sought 
hers, and looked into them. 

" I will bring him to you, I promise," said Elsi, 
solemnly, and she put her sof^ warm hand upon the 
poor helpless one, lying so white and still upon the 
coverlet. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONFESSION. 

Tnilb will be uppermost one time or other, like cork, thougb kept 
down in Ihe walei. 

" TJAVE you found out anything? How could you 

jn know .'" asked Alice, eagerly, as they quitted the 
sick-room, leaving Mrs. Higgins for the moment in 
charge, the promise just made by EIs^ having to some 
extent pacified and soothed the invalid, quieting the 
seeking restlessness of the eyes, the only features over 
which poor Mr. Heathcote retained the power of 
motion. 

Dr. Sandars, having given all directions necessary for 
the present to the faithful old servant, whose life had 
been spent since girlhood beneath her stricken master's 
roof, followed them, being anxious to learn the origin of 
so sudden a calamity. 

" I have found out sufficient," returned Els^, " to know 
that the first thing to be done is to fetch your cousin 
home, for your father's sake." 

" It was about Frank, then ! " said Alice, wonderingly ; 
" but what could that stranger know ? " 

" She is no stranger. Alice, haven't you guessed yet 
who she is ? Susan Stevens, the widow of Roger 
Hardy, your father's servant, whom you said the other 
day you always disliked." 

Alice started. 
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"How stupid!" she exclaimed; "I might have 
thought of that sooner. But what has she to do with 
it ?" and she paused and looked at Els^. 

" Els^, what do you mean ?" she asked, struck by her 
expression. 

" That Roger Hardy has been the unsuspected author 
of all this misery/' said Els^, very gravely, " and that his 
unhappy widow has come to tell what she learnt lately 
from his dying lips, and is breaking her heart over it all. 
You will have to see her. I think you must,** she 
said, as Alice shrank back. " She would not tell me 
everything, only enough to make me guess that Frank 
Heathcote has suffered innocently for some crime of 
which her husband was guilty. For your cousin's, for 
your father's sake, Alice, the whole truth must be 
known." 

''I agree with Miss Bertram," said Dr. Sandars; 
"besides, it is incumbent upon me to investigate the 
primary cause of Mr. Heathcote's attack," 

"Very well," answered Alice, "let her come ;" and she 
sat down exhausted in the arm-chair by the fireplace. 

"I only hope and trust that poor creature won't 
upset Alice altogether by her way of going on," said 
£ls^ to herself, as she went towards the housekeeper's 
room. 

Poor Mrs. Hardy's sobs and tears would have 
rendered her previous reluctant admissions almost 
unintelligible, even to the quick-witted girl, if it had not 
been for the unexpected mention of Frank Heathcote's 
name. 

For a long time Els^ had felt a certain amount of 
private curiosity respecting the mysterious cousin, once 
evidently an habitual inmate of the Grange, but who was 
never alluded to by Mr. Heathcote, and by his daughter 
but incidentally, with a reserve and hesitation that did 
not escape her notice. After his identification with 
her quondam " friend in need," and the story of 
his life as told by Alice, curiosity merged into a 
feeling of natural interest in so strange a coincidence. 
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and indignation at a supposed injustice, fostered by 
many a consultation between the girls since the despatch 
of Alice's letter, to which no answer had as yet arrived, 
greatly to the discouragement of the latter. Els6 
Bertram, on the other hand, maintained with youthful 
enthusiasm, and all the buoyant hopefulness of her 
nature, that " it would be sure to come right in the end;" 
adding that Alice need not give up hope yet ; with some 
show of reason, considering that scarcely a fortnight had 
elapsed since they had first dipped their pretty fingers 
into the pie of circumstances. 

Hence, very little cross-questioning of the poor woman 
had enabled Els^ to form a right conclusion as to the 
general tenor of the " primary cause of Mr. Heathcote's 
attack," as Dr. Sandars called it, and to guess the wish 
that his eyes had vainly endeavoured to express. 

Her promise, though it came suddenly and unex- 
pectedly upon the bystanders, was not merely due to the 
rash impulse of a moment, but given as a sacred pledge 
between herself and one whom she firmly believed to be 
upon the threshold of the grave ; and an under-current 
of thought pursued its course in her mind as she fetched 
Mrs. Hardy, and while she listened to her tale of wrong- 
doing, drifting her unconsciously but irresistibly to the 
climax of her life-story. 

Else's fears proved groundless. By this time poor 
Mrs. Hardy's hysterical tendencies had well-nigh ex- 
hausted themselves. Spent with much weeping, she 
was leaning back in Mrs. Higgins' own private and 
particular chair, and she rose and followed Els^ to the 
drawing-room with an air of dogged resignation. Her 
story, addressed exclusively to Alice Heathcote, was 
told in a low monotonous voice, as of a child repeating an 
oft-conned lesson. 

" It is a matter of nigh upon six years ago," she 
began, " since Roger and I first kept company. He was 
a fine-looking man in those days, and a pleasant-spoken, 
and I but a giddy girl that would take no warning. But 
I loved him then, and I love him now, and a sore heart- 
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break it is to me, God knows, to come and shame his 
memory like this before everyone, and he not yet cold 
in his grave," said the widow, with a little outburst that 
touched her hearers, while it revived Else's apprehen- 
sions. 

But Mrs. Hardy had made up her mind, at last, to 
relieve herself of the burden that had weighed heavy 
upon her conscience for many a sorrow-fraught day, and, 
after a momentary pause, she continued in the same 
dreary tone of voice as at first. 

" My mother, she misliked Roger for all his soft 
pleasant ways ; but when she saw my heart was set 
upon him, and I would take no telling, she held her 
peace ; but my father, he was dead against him from 
the very beginning. * Soft words merely,' said he, * wrould 
not go down with him, and- 
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" My good woman,*' interrupted the doctor, im- 
patiently, " there is no question of all that just now ; you 
need not go back so far." 

" Excuse me, sir," said Mrs. Hardy, with a certain 
dignity born of great sorrow, before which Dr. Sandars 
felt rebuked, so that he offered no further interruption ; 
" but it is necessary to go back to those days for the 
better understanding of what I have to tell — ^thoug^h I 
would fain forget them," she added, wearily. " I believed 
in him, I trusted him — against the word of those who 
were older and wiser than myself; and he — he was a 
liar and a thief ! " she said, with bitterness. " Not then, 
though — not then ; it was not till later the evil thought 
came to him, and he did the evil deed. 

" Roger had never saved or laid by in any way, and 
my father, he swore no man should have his lass who 
could not provide for her, nor keep her as comfortably 
as in her father's house. He was glad of the excuse to 
deny Roger ; but after more than a year, when neither 
of us would give the other up, and I grew weak and 
sadly with long fretting, he gave in at last so far as to 
say, when the time came that Roger could put a roof 
over my head, he should have me. 
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" We were a bit happier after that, though my mother's 
cheeks grew white, and her strength seemed not so 
great ; still she was heartsome as ever, and I — I gave no 
thought to anything at that time, being taken up with 
myself and Roger. But it was a sad worry to me, after 
my marriage, that Roger took me clean away from 
home, and would scarcely let me go to her when she 
was taken bad. I thought then it was that he had 
never forgiven the old grudge against him, and I fretted 
sorely, and vexed him. I know better now," she said, 
sadly ; " he feared to breathe the very air of this place — - 
and with good reason ! 

" One day, Roger came down to the smithy, and I 
remember thinking he looked strange at first, and quiet- 
like ; but when he told me my father could have no 
reason for keeping him off longer, for he had money 
now, I did not Wonder, and soon forgot. ' He had 
monjsy,' he said, * left to him by an old relation of his 
mother's away in Cornwall,' and a long story he told 
my father and mother about it; but he did not come 
again to see me for some days — • business,' he said, 
* kept him away ;' then between one thing and another, 
and my mother not being so well, our marriage was put 
off till nigh upon Michaelmas — four years ago. 

" Mr. Frank, he was at home some little while before 
that, and went away sudden-like ?" she said, interroga- 
tively, leaving off rolling and unrolling the strings of her 
bonnet, and looking at Alice, who sat up breathless with 
expectation. 

" Yes," was all she could answer. 
" What I have to tell now," said Mrs. Hardy, slowly 
and reluctantly, as though the words were being dragged 
out of her against her will, while her hands clenched 
the back of the chair she leant on, with a nervous con- 
traction that left them bloodless — "what I must now 
say, I have only known three weeks come Thursday. 
From the lips of my dying husband I learnt it, and I 
would to God I had been dead, and laid in my quiet 
grave first! Oh, Roger! Roger!" she wailed, "that it 

G 
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should come to this I" and she wrung her hands despair- 
ingly. 

Tears started to the eyes of both the girls at the sight 
of her distress ; while Dr. Sandars, though inwardly 
itiuch disturbed at the length of her narrative, got up, 
pulled the chair aside against which she had been 
leaning, and quietly, with that way of his which there 
was no gainsaying, compelled her to sit down. Then, 
leaving the room, he returned with a glass of wine, and 
made her drink it before continuing. 

" Roger had been ailing for long," she went on pre- 
sently ; " but it is barely three weeks since the doctor 
told us there was no hope. Roger said not a word when 
he heard it, but turned away from me, and stayed for 
hours like that, till I was obliged to rouse him to give 
him his medicine. Then he bade me come to him, close 
beside him, when our Mary should be asleep, for he had 
much to tell me, and little time to tell it in. 

" He went back to the old days before we married, 
when my father's heart was closed against him — ^when 
he saw me daily growing white and thin before his eyes 
— when money was the one thing he wanted for my 
sake, and how to get it fast enough he could not think. 

" He was then in Mr. Heathcote's service, and an easy 
place he found it, with time to come* and go, and to 
meet me as he liked, and I could contrive — for Mr. 
Heathcote was a good master and a kind, and very 
fond of Roger ; so that, at the last, the thought of how 
he had robbed and deceived one who trusted him in 
everything weighed heaviest on his mind, and gave him 
no rest by day or by night. 

" One evening — Mr. Frank was at home then, and 
Miss Heathcote ill in bed — Mr. Heathcote and Mr. 
Frank were in the drawing-room — in this very room," 
said the woman, looking round drearily. " Mr. Heath- 
cote, he never used to sit here when Miss Alice was not 
downstairs, Roger told me, but that day the soot had 
come down the chimney in the library, and nothing was 
fit to touch. Mr. Heathcote, he was very much put about, 
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for he should have business to do that night, and * must 
on no account be disturbed/ he said ; so Roger and 
another man had to bring his great desk in here — the 
one with drawers, and a lid that opens. Miss Alice — and 
a very great weight they found it. 

" Mr. Frank, he fixed on that very night to ask his 
uncle for money. Roger said that Mr. Frank had often 
written for money before this, and there had been words 
already between him and Mr. Heathcote, he thought. 
His master, he sometimes used to tell him little things, 
confidential-like; and Roger, he was always quick at 
putting two and two together. 

"The door of this room was shut, but the one out 
there," pointing to the small ante-drawing-room, which 
was divided from the larger room by folding doors, pro- 
jecting, and draped with heavy crimson portieres, leaving 
a space behind — " the one leading into the hall was ajar, 
and Roger, passing at that moment, and hearing loud 
voices raised in quarrel, slipped in behind the big doors 
to listen. Sore shamed was I to hear him tell of it," 
said the woman, " but there was worse to follow. 

" Roger was not there many minutes blefore he found 
that Mr. Frank was asking his uncle for money, and 
Mr. Heathcote would not give it him. He might have 
been angered at being disturbed when he had forbidden 
it so particular — also, Roger said that Mr. Frank was no 
favourite at any time — any way, he refused, and told 
Mr. Frank he would soon grow as bad as his father. 
Then Mr. Frank flew into a passion, and flung out of 
the room, banging the door fit to bring the house down. 

" Mr. Heathcote, he sat a minute thinking, and then 
got up and went towards the door, but changed his mind 
and came back. He drew his chair in to the table, and 
began writing as if nothing had happened, Roger told 
me, but presently fell to searching for something he 
could not find, for he opened one drawer after another, 
and then lighted a candle, and went across the hall to 
the library. Roger heard his steps distinctly in the 
stillness of the night, and then the library door shut. 
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" The room was all dark, except for one lamp with a 
big green shade that stood on the desk. Mr. Heathcote, 
he left the lid open, and the lamp4ight shone right upon 
a heap of gold and bank-notes jusit inside, for he had 
been counting over and putting away the rents he had 
received that day. Then an evil thought came to 
Roger. The money he wanted so badly lay before 
him ; there was plenty of time, for everything in the 
library was covered up with sheets, along of the sweeps 
being expected next day, and Mr. Heathcote, he would 
not be likely to find anything in a hurry. How shall I 
tell it?" said the poor woman, sobbing. "Roger, he 
went forward, he took the pile of notes in his hand, and 
he counted out the exact sum Mr. Frank had asked for 
— listening, listening all the time for the sound of his 
master's step, for he thought the blame of it would fall 
upon Mr. Frank — ^and he put down the rest as they had 
been before. Then, he told me, he stood a minute, and 
all but put them back again, but the noise of the library 
door, opening, frightened him — it gave a loud creak — and 
he got back to his hiding-place as fast as he could. 
But Mr. Heathcote couldn't have found what he wanted 
in the library, or he might have blacked his hands with 
the soot lying upon everything, and needed to wash 
them, for he went to his room beyond, and did not come 
back for some minutes, Roger not daring to make his 
escape for fear of meeting him in the hall. And Mr. 
Heathcote never knew that anyone had been near the 
room for hours, for it was getting late, and Roger's foot 
was as light as a lady's. He came back, and sat on 
writing half the night, with Roger waiting all the time, 
thinking how he should prevent himself being found out. 
At last Mr. Heathcote locked up his desk and put the 
lamp out, and then he went to bed. Three o'clock in 
the morning it was, and Roger that stiff and cramped 
he could hardly move at first. 

" Mr. Frank, he went away very early next morning, 
and Roger thought that Mr. Heathcote did not find out 
about the money for a day or two, till one afternoon he 
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met him in the hall, and his face looked white and 
strange. Next day there was a letter in the post-box to 
Mr. Frank. Roger, he had been watching, and he took 
the letter and opened it over the kettle in the pantry 
when the butler's back was turned. After reading that 
letter, he said he felt safe, and he came down to tell me 
that afternoon. It was very short, only saying that, ' after 
Mr. Frank's conduct, it would probably not astonish him 
to learn that, neither at present nor at any future time, 
could Heathcote Grange be the home of one who was a 
disgrace to his name, as his father had been before him.' 
That was all. I remember the words, for Roger said 
them over and over in his wanderings before he died. 

"After that came two letters from Mr. Frank, and* 
then there were two to him from Miss Alice, and Roger 
burnt them all. He used to keep the key of the post- 
bag, and take the letters up to Mr. Heathcote while he 
was dressing, as they' came long before breakfast-time; 
and for days and days he didn't dare be away at post- 
time, but had to watch the bag and the post-box in the 
hall. 

" All this he told me, bit by bit, when he lay a-dying, 
as he could find strength. I remember his very words ; 
how could I forget them," said poor Mrs. Hardy, 
" when they seemed to burn into my heart } And he 
had just one cry from morning till night, from night till 
morning, what would become of him } I did what I 
could for him," she went on, sadly. " I read to him out 
of the Bible Mother gave me when we married. I tried 
to tell him what she had taught me when I was a little 
child at her knee ; but many a day has passed since 
then, and I had grown wilful and careless. At last I 
went for the clergyman of the parish. He was new, and 
a stranger to us, but Roger took to him at once. He 
stayed with him alone for a long time, and what he 
learnt then I do not know, but there was a look on 
Roger's face when I went in that I had never seen 
before — not in the days when we first were happy 
together, and no evil thought had come between ua 
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Roger called me to him, and made me promise that 
after he was gone I would tell you or Mr. Heathcote 
everything, just as he told me, and afterwards do what I 
could to make up for his theft. I promised with my 
lips to pacify him ; but, God forgive me, in my heart I 
said, ' I can never do this thing.' 

" That night he died 

" Then I came down to my mother, and all the way 
in the train yesterday. Miss Alice, I was fighting hard 
against the promise I had made to Roger. Then you 
know the rest," she said, shuddering. " You saved my 
child — Roger's little one — and the men said it was Miss 
Heathcote, the Squire's daughter, that had done it. And 
I went home, fighting no longer, but weary of my life ; 
and Mother, she kept telling me of all your goodness 
to her, till I could not bear it another minute, but up 
and told her everything. And she made me come here. 
Miss Alice, but when I did not find you, I could have 
cried out. I dared not go away, for I knew I never 
should have courage to come back a second time, 
and it was hard to wait with what was on my mind to 
do, so I asked for Mr. Heathcote. But what with my 
misery and my fright of him, I could not rightly find 
words, but said it all out at once, for fear my heart 
should fail. And Mr. Heathcote, he fell at my feet all 
of a sudden, as if he had been shot, and I thought that 
it had killed him, and his death would be at Roger's 
door. 

"Oh, Miss Heathcote!" cried Mrs. Hardy, clasping 
her hands, " will you ever forgive us — Roger and me ? 
It was my blame as well — it was for my sake he did it ;" 
and her voice rang shrill with entreaty. 

"One must forgive the dead," said Alice, who had 
risen, and was very pale. With her cousin in exile, her 
father perhaps dying in the room close by, she could not 
bring herself to say more. 

" That is no true forgiveness," sobbed the poor woman, 
losing all power of self-control. " Never an hour of 
peace did he have afterwards, he told me ; and that was 
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a hard saying for his wife to hear ! " And she flung herself 
at Alice's feet, and clung to her convulsively. 

" Mother said your heart was pitiful, and tender as an 
angel of the Lord's ; that you would forgive, as you 
hoped to be forgiven. It will kill Mother!" she wailed. 

Alice stood irresolute. 

The quiet patient face of her humble friend, to whose 
example she owed so much, rose before her, with its 
ineffaceable imprint of suffering. Was it for her to add 
one finger-weight to the burden of the cross, borne for 
long years with unconscious heroism } 

Without, a bird sitting on a rose-spray at the window 
sang of love, and home, and spring-tide hopes fulfilled. 
Within, a profound silence, unbroken save by Mrs. 
Hardy's sobs, and the ticking of the clock upon the 
mantelpiece. 

" For your mother's sake," said Alice, softly, and laid 
her hand upon the bowed head. 





CHAPTER X. 

"pictures!" 

The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion — makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes. 

Hannah Mokb. 

" T MUST keep my promise," said Els^, deliberately. 

1 "I promised Mr. Heathcote to fetch your cousin, 
and I meant it. Dr. Sandars, you would not have me 
deceive a sick man ?" She had very nearly said " dying," 
but checked herself just in time. 

" No," said the doctor. " I quite agree with you that 
it is necessary for young Mr. Heathcote to be brought 
home as soon as possible, if you know where to find 
him. Nothing can be so injurious to my patient as 
mental irritation. But is there no one else that can 
go? 

" No one that can be spared," said Alice. " I cannot 
send away either Wood or Mrs. Higgins ; and I could 
not trust to any of the other servants. He may not be 
willing to come, after the treatment he has received, and 
there will have to be explanations. I will explain it all 
to you when we have time, Dr. Sandars. Mr. Vernon 
would have gone, I know, but he is not at home," she 
added, disconsolately. 

" Writing is of no use, besides," broke in Els^. " I 
think my plan is by far the best. I will go to his 
lodgings ; if he is there, send him down to-morrow by 
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the early train ; if not, find out from the landlady where 
he is, and telegraph to him. It is our only chance," 
said J£ls^, ^' and I promised. I have time to catch the 
four o'clock train — be in town by six, with more than 
two hours' daylight before me — and I will go to my 
home in London for the night. Our old servant has 
been left in charge. Nothing can be easier." 

" This is something like business," said Dr. Sandars 
admiringly, looking at the resolute young face, and 
brown eyes shining with a glow of hopeful determi- 
nation. 

"Then I may go. Alice, will you order the pony- 
carriage ?" Wherewith she took the law into her own 
hands, and rang the bell, getting her way as usual. 

" God bless you, dear !" said Alice, kissing her, with 
her eyes full of tears. " I can think of nothing but poor 
Papa. I have been away from him too long already. 
The pony-carriage at once, please," as Joseph appeared 
at the door. " Els^, you will take Parkins with you at 
all events. I insist upon that Besides, she knows 
Frank, and it will prevent the possibility of a mistake. 
Dr. Sandars, is there anything more to be done for my 
father?" 

" Nothing beyond what I have told Mrs. Higgins, and 
complete rest and quiet of mindi if possible ;" and after 
a few more words with Alice, the doctor took his leave, 
promising to telegraph for a trained nurse to assist in 
the sick-roonL 

Later in the day, after a hurried lunch, Els^ Bertram 
found herself on her way back to London, with a well- 
defined purpose in her mind — the fulfilment of her 
promise at all hazards. Parkins, in a second-class 
carriage, was slowly recovering from the shock of these 
rapid and unexpected proceedings. 

" It had fairly taken her breath away,'* she said to 
herself, as she adjusted her outer apparel, which looked, 
to use her own expression, as if it had been " pitched 
on with a hay-fork." Poor thing I at that rate, she was 
destined to be very short indeed of breath, before she 
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again beheld the familiar ivy-grown walls of Heathcote 
Grange. She was a person who lived in a groove, a 
deep one — it might almost have been called a trench — 
any attempt to shake her out of it requiring the appli- 
cation of much mental labour. But as any weight can 
be raised, if your lever and motive power be but strong 
enough, so the love of Parkins for her gentle young 
mistress was an instrument which, in the energetic 
hands of Els^ Bertram, might be wielded with great 
effect. 

The door of Mrs. Pratt's lodgings was opened by the 
same slavey as on a former occasion ; a little grown, a 
trifle cleaner, maybe, from the diminished number of 
smoky fires to tend, but with precisely the same stolid 
expression of countenance, without the slightest sign 
of recognition, as if all trace of higher faculties — if 
such had ever existed — had been worn out of her 
by the treadmill of daily slaveydom and London 
stairs. 

Not so Mrs. Pratt. She welcomed Els^ with effusion ; 
but in answer to her enquiries respecting Frank Heath- 
cote alias Mr. *Eath, the landlady's face suddenly 
changed from beaming good-will to an expression of 
blank dismay. 

"Dear 'eart!" she ejaculated, "honly think of that 
now, to be sure ! 'Ere you come a haskin' hafter Mr. 
'Eath ; an' that 'ere letter wot 's bin a lyin' hupstairs 
upon the mantelshelf in 'is room for hever so long ! so 
it be ! w'ich my Tommy (my youngest Miss, an' the 
happle of 'is pore father's heye) 'e took an' burned the 
paper Mr. 'Eath gave me when 'e went away the very 
next day hafter when my back was turned An' a big 
'ole 'e burned too hin 'is bran new pinbefore ; so 'e did, 
Miss ! Ah — h — h ! bad boy. Tommy ! See wot comes 
of playin' with fire !" said his mother, pointing a moral, 
as the urchin, sheltering behind her ample skirts, peeped 
out shyly at Elsfe. 

"Then Mr. Heath has gone away, and you don't 
know where he is !" exclaimed the latter, in consterna- 
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tion, gathering the gist of Mrs. Pratfs oration with some 
difficulty. 

"Jest so, Miss," returned the landlady, patting Tommy's 
curly head. " Mr. *Eath, 'e went away more'n a fort- 
night ago, an' said as *ow it might be a month or six 
weeks afore 'e returned, as 'e wos a goin' to paint pictures 
habroad. W'ich 'e gave me the haddress — upon the back 
hof a hongvylope it wos, an' Tommy burned it. Then 
a letter came for 'im, but I couldn't send it. I can't for 
the life hof me remember the names hof they hout- 
laqdish places," said Mrs. Pratt, deprecatingly. 

" You '11 be some 'un as belongs to 'is family. Miss ? 
My ! I shall never forget as 'ow you looked a sittin' in 
my Sunday gown w'ich it were a good gown once upon 
a time Miss so it were! at three-an'-helevenpence 
'a'p'ny a-yard an' cheap at that too ; but it 'ave seen its 
best days, it 'ave if I may so speak ;" and Mrs. Pratt 
laughed, as if that were quite a cheerful matter to think 
of. 

" You were very kind to me," said Els^. " I know 
Mr. Heath's family very well. His uncle is ill, perhaps 
dying, and has sent for him." 

"Dear 'eart !" ejaculated the landlady once more, and 
then they stood and looked at each, other, while Tommy 
stealthily stretched out a grimy paw to stroke the lady's 
dress. 

" May I see that letter ?" said Els^, suddenly. 

"Certain, Miss," answered Mrs. Pratt. "Sally, run 
hupstairs an' fetch the genelman's letter. An' for hany 
sake take care as 'ow you don't hupset none of they 
pictur's. Mr. 'Eath Jeft an 'eap hof them standin' agin 
the wall with pertickler hinj unctions as 'ow they wos not 
to be touched. So 'e did. Miss. An' that 'ere Sally, 
I don't dare trust 'er no further than my heyes can 
foller 'er." 

"Pictures!" The word brought before Else's mind 
the whole scene of the raw November afternoon, as she 
had sat in the studio, wearily waiting. The dreary out- 
look, the scattered papers, books, pictures, lay-figure, and 
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the easel, with its just completed sketch. What was the 
name that had attracted her attention ? An out-of-the 
way name too, not within the limits of Els^ Bertram's 
geography lessons. What was it ? Bour — something ? 
She questioned herself, half unconsciously, as she waited 
the return of the much-enduring Sally, and mechanically 
counted the smut-marks on Mrs. Pratt's broad forehead, 
from which the hair was tightly scratched back, d la 
mode, leaving a vast expanse visible. 

"La Bourboule! yes, that was it!" and then Els^ 
gave a sudden little jump, which startled Tommy in his 
surreptitious investigations. 

"Would you know the name again if you heard it ?" 
she asked, eagerly. "Was it La Bourboule ?" 

" That's it, Miss !" cried Mrs. Pratt with enthusiasm ; 
" 'owever could 'ee guess V* and she took the letter from 
Sally, and handed it to Els^. 

It was the one from Alice Heathcote, plus several 
dingy thumb-marks. 

" Did he give you the name of his hotel ?" said Els6, 
turning it over. 

" Yes, Miss ; it were a long foreign name, but you 've 
'it upon the right place though 'owhever you 've managed 
it beats me. So it do. Mr. 'Eath said as 'ow 'e were a 
goin' to make it 'is 'eadquarters an* spend 'is time a 
goin' about to paint." 

"I am very much obliged to you indeed, Mrs. 
Pratt," said Els^; "but I must consider what is the 
best thing to be done now. Have you a room you 
could let me sit in for a few minutes, to think it over 
quietly ?" 

" Dear yes, Miss," said Mrs. Pratt ; and she bustled 
Els^ off in a flurry of hospitality to the "first floor 
front" — a dreary sitting-room, void of comfort, but the 
pride of the landlady's heart ; with chandelier, mirror, 
and waxwork flowers on the mantelpiece, enshrouded in 
yellow muslin, during the temporary paucity of lodgers 
and prevalence of summer flies ; while from the street 
below came a dolorous ditty, chanted, dirge-like, in a 
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minor key, by a shrill female voice, which, like Mrs. 
Pratt's gown, had seen its best days — ^at least it is 
charitable to suppose so. 

" Hornymints for yer fire-sto-o-ve!" screamed the 
voice ; and if anyone will open the piano, and with the 
•whole strength of his or her lungs sing the first three 
•words upon C rnXxiYBXy adagio fortissimo ^ descending to A 
natural for the next word, and finishing off sostenuto 
bene upon the original C, with an accent of triumph in 
the tone, he or she will probably have produced enough 
of the desired effect to satisfy their audience for the 
time being. 

Else's meditations were not lengthy. "The first 
thing to be done is to find out where this place is," she 
said at last, getting up, and descending to the lower 
regions in search of Mrs. Pratt, who had pounced upon 
the reluctant Parkins, like a spider on a fly, considering 
her presence a fresh "vehicle" for conversation. 

" Mrs. Pratt, may I go to Mr. Heath's studio, and look 
at his -pictures ? It was from seeing it written upon one 
of them that I guessed the name of the place he has 
gone to — only — to tell the truth," said Els^, laughing, 
" I haven't the remotest conception whereabouts it is. 
If I could see the picture again, I might find out more 
about it." 

Mrs. Pratt readily consented, and accompanied her 
unexpected visitor. Else's patient research among 
artistic debris, and through manifold impedimenta^ was 
at last rewarded, and she dragged the memorable 
picture triumphantly to the light. 



" La Bourboule, 

" Puy de D6me," 

she read ; the initials F. H. removing any shreds of 
doubt as to its being a case of mistaken identity, and 
the name of the French department evoking hazy 
geographical recollections. 

"That will do," she said, gleefully ; " may I* take the 
letter, Mrs. Pratt ? It came from his old home, which I 
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left only this afternoon, and I will give it to him 
myself." 

In a few minutes she was on her way to a neighbour- 
ing bookseller's, whose aid she invoked over a foreign 
Bradshaw, causing him to make therein certain pencil 
hieroglyphics, with which she at last expressed herself 
fully satisfied. Then getting into a cab with the long- 
suffering Parkins, she drove to the home of the Bertrams, 
mightily astonishing the weak nerves of old Betty the 
cook. 

The rooms felt strangely silent and desolate, bereft of 
the home-circle of brothers and sisters, and Else 
experienced a little tug at her heart-strings, as she 
crossed the threshold of the familiar ** living-room ;" 
but she speedily banished it, and consigning Parkins to 
the tender mercies of Betty, with the remark that she 
wished to speak to her after supper, she sat down in her 
favourite low chair, meditated deeply for some minutes 
over the bookseller's hieroglyphics, and then, in the 
intervals of her solitary meal, composed and indited the 
following epistle : — 

" Wednesday evening. 

"Dear Alice, 

" By the time you receive this, you will 
know it is needless to expect your cousin to-morrow, as 
I mean to send you a telegram in the morning. Tell 
your father I am doing my best to fulfil my promise, 
and keep his mind easy about it 

" Frank Heathcote has gone to La Bourboule, a place 
in France, and I am about to follow, and send him 
home. I could not face your father again with my 
promise unfulfilled ; so you may expect your cousin 
back by the beginning of next week, I hope. Letters 
have failed before ; it is safest to go. I found yours at 
Mrs. Pratt's, and take it with me. Do not be aiixious, 
dear, on my account. I am quite accustomed to look 
after myself, and am carrying off Parkins as well. 

" We shall travel together second-class, and start to- 
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morrow by the 7.30 train for Dover. I have had all 
directions for the journey noted down for me by a 
benevolent bookseller, and know exactly what to do, 
and when to do it. 

" I shall have plenty of money ; how lucky it was, 
your giving me some for your cousin this afternoon, in 
case of need ! 

" Your devoted friend, 



" E. B.'* 




CHAPTER XL 

ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 

Through thy cornfields green and sunny vines, 
O pleasant land of France! 

Macaulay. 

NEXT morning, at an early hour, Else Bertram and 
Parkins had fairly started on their way to Dover. 
The country being new to Elsfe, she watched the Kentish 
hop-gardens with interest for some time, but then settled 
herself with the air of one whose mind is made up. 

" I Ve got a six-and-thirty hours' journey before me, 
at least, so I may as well rest while I can," she said to 
herself, putting her feet on the small bag that held all her 
worldly goods for the present, supplemented by a few 
extras from Kitty's wardrobe. " What a comfort it 
is to travel in light marching order! I wonder what 
Kitcat would say if she knew I had been * scrummaging ' 
among her things, as Alec calls it. I think, upon the 
whole, I am rather glad they were all away. I should 
have had a fearful argument with Bob, and it isn't nice 
for one's own eldest brother to have to give in, even 
when it is quite proper he should, and one knows one is 
right ! Parkins, you had very much better lie back, and 
finish your morning's sleep, like me." 

And Els6 shut her eyes resolutely, while Parkins sat 
bolt upright, with the air of a bewildered martyr. 

On board the Calais-Douvres she insisted upon going 
below at once, but Else, feeling that such a proceeding, 
with the thermometer approaching 80 in the shade, 
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^would be a wilful tempting of her physical equilibrium, 
remained on deck, and derived considerable amusement 
from the manner in which some of her fellow-passengers 
resigned themselves to the inevitable even before the 
vessel started. However, remembering that " he jests 
at scars who never felt a wound," she considered it 
more prudent to banish all such cynical reflections, and 
resumed her search for shelter and a breath of air. But 
others were busily engaged in the same pursuit, and she 
finally decided that sitting outside with her umbrella, 
in comparative solitude, was preferable to joining the 
tightly-packed multitude beneath the awning. 

A lady in deep mourning, sitting a little apart, had 
evidently been of the same opinion. She turned round 
and started slightly as Els^ took the chair beside her, 
hesitated, and then held out her hand. 

" I see you have forgotten me," she said, in a low 
gentle voice, that recalled to the girl's memory the lady 
she had met in the train on her way to Heathcote 
Grange. 

But Flossy ? — little Flossy with the golden hair ? 
*Els^ had very nearly enquired after her little friend, 
as she shook hands eagerly, but something in the young 
mother's sad face, and a glance at her black dress, 
checked the words on her lips. And it was well, for 
the loving baby-spirit had indeed been gathered home 
— ^the tiny active limbs were at rest ! 

Little Flossy slept peacefully in an already distant 
English grave, on which the last white blossoms laid by 
a mother's hand had scarcely begun to wither, while 
that mother had torn herself from the sacred spot 
to carry consolation to the husband and father — as 
yet unconscious of his loss — in the now silent Indian 
home. 

" It was hard to leave her so soon," she said a little 
later, as she saw the tears in Elsfe's eyes, and heard her 
few words of sympathy ; " so hard ! and they all wished 
me to stay longer. But I could not send only a cruel 
letter to tell her father — so I am going myself. I can 

H 
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think of nothing but how he will bear it," she said, 
wistfully, clasping and unclasping her hands. ** God 
help him — for she was the very light of his eyes. He 
was so hopeful when I brought her to England last 
year ; the doctors said so much about a change of 
climate. 

'' I have (^ten wished to thank you for your kindness 
to my poor little girl," she went on presently. " The 
day we met you, I had taken her to a great London 
physician — I thought he might do something. Coming 
back, I had not the heart to play with the child — her 
little voice seemed to go through me — I was so grateful 
to you. Flossy never forgot you ; she often asked, 
* When shall I see my pwetty lady again ?' " said the 
poor mother softly, lingering lovingly over her darling's 
words, as if by that means she could hear the faint little 
voice repeating them, "and one of your stories was 
running in her mind the night before — God took her." 
Not yet could she bring herself to utter the sad short 
inevitable " before she died." 

Els^ and the stranger travelled together to Paris, the 
former doing all in her power for the comfort of her 
fellow-passenger. In Paris they parted, and saw each 
other no more. 

It was only what is called a "chance" meeting, a 
little bit of by-play in Life's drama. Els^ Bertram did 
not even know the name of her companion ; but for many 
a day her thoughts went out after the young mother, 
in her sad and solitary mission to the far East ; and it 
may be that some degree of strength and comfort came 
to the mourner in her loneliness, in answer to the 
unsuspected prayer of a stranger's heart 

• ••••• . 

At the station of the " Chemin de Per du Nord," Els^ 
Bertram had still further reason to congratulate herself 
and Parkins on their vast superiority to the bulk of their 
fellow-travellers in the matter of luggage — or rather the 
want of it — as they thereby escaped from the rigid 
discipline of the station, in time to recruit exhausted 
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nature by a good dinner, before setting off from the 
" Gare de Lyon " on their night-journey to Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

Such a journey as it was ! The train— or at any rate 
the carriage in which they found themselves — closely 
packed, the heat intolerable, and the dust! — not like 
good honest English dust, but a shiny metallic sub- 
stance that lay on everything and glittered ! Els^ 
derived a certain amount of melancholy satisfaction 
during the watches of the night — between surreptitious 
snatches of fitful slumber — from noting the comparative 
and ever-increasing degrees of griminess on the faces 
of her companions, particularly on that of Parkins, who 
lay back opposite her, limp, and extremely dirty — but 
resigned. 

" Tiens ! nous allons fondre tout doucement !" an 
elderly Frenchman had cheerfully remarked as they 
started, rubbing his fat hands, and looking round for 
approbation. A few hours later, his prognostication 
seemed in a fair way of being fulfilled. 

Towards morning, as daylight feebly struggled in, 
Els^ drew aside a few inches of her private window- 
blind, and looked out A landscape — uninteresting, 
almost hedgeless, flat, but fruitful. Long straight roads, 
bordered by long straight trees, in appearance much 
resembling those with which — according to memories of 
childhood — Noah and his family must have been well 
acquainted. Vineyards — poetical to dream of in a 
chilly northern land, but practically very like prosaic 
patches of low raspberry bushes. Fields — many in 
number, but polysected, if I may so say, into infinitesi- 
mal varieties of size, shape, and hue, divided by ditches, 
and likening the country to a large and variegated 
Chinese puzzle. 

Els^, with a dissatisfied shrug, shutting out the day- 
light, once more devoted her whole energies to the 
attainment of even a little sleep; this time with such 
success that, when next she opened her eyes, the sun- 
shine was flooding the carriage, and on the distant 
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horizon blue peaks appeared, faint at first, and hardly 
to be believed in, like visions of dreamland ; but de- 
veloping into ranges of real substantial mountains, 
shortly before the train, sweeping round a long curve 
with final rush, steamed into the station at Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

A good deal of delay ensued, and waiting of weary 
but submissive passengers for the delivery of their 
personal effects from Uie judicial grip of authorised 
routine; and then the diligence rattled along the 
streets of the old town, rich with historic memories 
and many a relic of the past, to one of the hotels in 
the Place de Jaude, a lengthy oblong, planted with 
trees, and down the centre of which ran a double row of 
booths. 

Everything struck Els^ with a sense of freshness 
and novelty, and as she sat at breakfast before an 
open window, the houses opposite, with their coloured 
Venetians, and general cardboardy appearance — the 
groups sitting in front of the cafe, amidst marble- 
topped tables and pink oleanders in pots — the open 
Place swarming with blue-bloused peasants, and women 
with short petticoats and white mob caps, and enlivened 
here and there by a knot of crimson-trousered soldiery, 
reminded her forcibly of a scene in a play, and kindled 
in her mind an enthusiasm with which she vainly 
endeavoured to imbue Parkins. But Parkins, worthy 
woman, was entirely occupied with a severe inward 
conflict between the pangs of hunger and a deeply- 
rooted insular prejudice against foreign kickshaws. She 
had been startled, at the very outset, by the appearance 
of slices of water-melon contemporaneously with some 
excellent trout 

" Do they expect honest English folk to eat dessert 
before their breakfast ? And a queer breakfast at the 
best, without even such a thing as a Christian cup of 
tea !" was her indignant question, to which the innocent 
and unsuspecting waiter, fancying himself addressed, 
responded with an obsequious "Plait-il, Madame?" and 
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she eyed each succeeding dish with increasing suspicion, 
in the firm belief that her expectation of discovering 
some protruding leg of frog would at last be triumphantly 
gratified. 

Upon making enquiries after breakfast, it was dis- 
covered that no places in the diligence for La Bourboule 
could be obtained that day, but that there were plenty of 
other means of transport at hand. Their small experi- 
ence of that mode of travelling had been quite sufficient 
to warrant the feeling of relief that stole over the mind 
of Els^ Bertram, when she ascertained that the prospect 
of five or six hours of such physical discomfort did not 
lie before them. 

"They have never studied Euclid in these parts, or 
learned that two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same given moment of time, with any degree of 
satisfaction ; that 's very evident," she murmured to 
herself, as she witnessed the departure of the well-packed 
diligence. 

Soon after eleven they also started. Els^ subsequently 
found that their route to La Bourboule had not been 
the shortest, but one which the cocker, mistaking them 
for a couple of ordinary tourists, had benevolently chosen 
for them. 

Very lovely was it ! First, a long but gradual ascent 
into the heart of the Puy de D6me range, leaving 
Clermont-Ferrand behind in the valley as they passed 
slowly upwards, between ripening cornfields and exten- 
sive vineyards. With here and there standard apricot 
trees laden with fruit The vines — no longer trained 
upon straight sticks, as in the former part of their 
journey, but twining far more gracefully round either 
a couple or a trio of stems, fastened together at the 
top, gipsy-kettle fashion, the uniform tint of the leaves 
beginning in some places to glow with yellow and 
crimson stains of autumn ; bright tendrils falling over 
now and then, and partially clothing the bare walls ; 
the brilliant sunshine lighting up everything, and posi- 
tively glowing on vistas of golden cornfields in distant 
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plains and valleys. On either hand were hedges, in 
which the summer-worn foliage formed a background 
and setting for the feathery acacia, throwing out its 
ever-tender shades of delicate green by the force of 
contrast ; while here and there rose the graceful 
mountain-ash, bowing its head beneath the burden of 
magnificent crimson berries. 

Oh I those rowan trees! Els^ forgot all sense of 
fatigue, as she eagerly leaned forward to watch for each 
one as they drove past, unwilling to miss any of the 
glorious colouring of those cluster-laden branches ; their 
wealth of beauty almost bringing tears to her eyes. 

Slowly onwards and upwards ; passing on the left a 
cone-shaped hill, crowned by a ruin, through whose 
arched window streamed the sunlight; further on, at 
some distance to the right, rose Puy de D6me, in the 
centre of a range of subordinate hills, like a monarch 
surrounded by his courtiers ; while by the side of the 
road great rocks and boulders of various shapes and 
colours lay in confusion, the evident result of»volcanic 
agency. 

Parkins, about this period, was too greatly agitated in 
mind and body by the unexpected advent of a green 
grasshopper of gigantic proportions upon the bridge of 
her nose, whence he departed only to embroil himself 
hopelessly among the trimmings of her bonnet — to be a 
sympathetic travelling-companion. 

" If Kitty only were here !" thought Els^ ; " oh ! this 
does make up for having had to tear through Paris 
without being able to see anything of it ;" and she lay 
back and revelled in the beauty around. The novelty, 
too, was no inconsiderable ingredient in her satisfaction. 
Was it, in very truth, herself, Els^ Bertram, that had 
left Heathcote Grange only two days before, and was 
now in that wonderful mysterious " abroad," of which 
she had read and thought for years, but scarcely ever 
had hoped to see } Life had been hitherto too real and 
earnest for her to have had much leisure for day- 
dreams. 
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And Elsfe pinched her arm vigorously, finding that 
it was indeed her veritable self, in bodily presence, 
" abroad," and no deluding phantasmagoria of the night. 

But with this discovery came far other thoughts. 
What was Alice doing ? — her gentle, loving Alice — and 
the invalid, whose weary eyes had sought hers so plead- 
ingly with such a world of wistful hidden meaning > 
Also, when once she should have reached this mythical 
and mysterious La Bourboule — ^what was she to do 
next } She could scarcely send the town-crier (if such 
a functionary existed in these parts) through the streets, 
to ring his bell and cry in French, as of yore, " Oyez — 
oyez — Lost, Stolen, or Strayed — an English artist !" 
Should she take up her position in the market-place, 
and watch all incomers and outgoers thereof.? Alto- 
gether, Els^ felt puzzled, and decided to trust to the 
chapter of accidents. Moreover, it was getting late, and 
she was hungry ; the scenery, too, had changed with 
their increased altitude, and was growing bleak and 
dreary ; so she was not sorry to hear from the cocker 
that soon, very soon, they would reach Rendanne, a 
place of refreshment for man and beast, where they 
should change horses. 

During the latter operation, they dined al fresco in 
front of the small roadside dwelling, that could scarcely 
be dignified by the name of an inn, and this time the 
appetite of Parkins, strengthened by mountain breezes, 
got the better of her insular scruples. She even con- 
descended to remark, " the dinner was not that bad, 
considering the place it came out of" 

Beyond Rendanne came a long stretch of dreary 
moorland, brightened only by patches of most brilliant 
heather ; the air grew chill, and Els^ mentally said fare- 
well to the mountains, and chewed the cud of memory ; 
while sounds, nasal in their origin, and suggestive of 
somnolence, came from Parkins by her side. 

For two hours or so this state of matters lasted ; then 
they began to descend gradually, the cocker evincing 
signs of life, and urging on his horses with make-believe 
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whacks of his whip and energetic cries of ** Yoop — ^p — ^p 
— Euel" (the "eue" very prolonged and insinuating), 
as they came upon a scene the more effective for being 
so utterly unexpected 

On the left hand a hill, bristling with upstanding rocks 
— some protruding like giant fingers — ^in the crevices of 
which nestled bright sweet-scented Indian pinks and 
many other wild-flowers ; the road, with its low parapet 
wall, winding round a deep semi-circular basin, in depth 
and shape resembling one-half of an ancient crater, but 
clothed at the present time with a dense growth of firs, 
beyond which stretched low lines of undulating hills, 
and beyond, again, the sunny plains of France. Out of 
this basin rose two gigantic rocks, with jagged edges 
cleaving the sky, silent witnesses to some mighty up- 
heaval of a bygone age. 

Here the cocker stopped, as if to command attention, 
and Els^ stood .up and gazed in silence, her cheeks 
glowing, her heart beating, realising for Uie first time 
the insignificance of human inventions, contrasted with 
the mighty works of Nature and of Nature's God ; while 
even Parkins opened her sleepy eyes and gaped. 

After this, the drive was one prolonged crisis of 
excitement and expectation. Skirting the sides of 
rocky hills, always downwards, on they swept round 
the edges of fir-clad ravines, following the ins and outs 
of the hillside, through pine-woods where the trees were 
fringed, branch and stem, with long trails of grey lichen, 
'* like old men's beards," said Els^, " long enough for 
Barbarossa 1" the riiountain-ash replaced by large bushes 
of elder, with grape-like bunches of tiny crimson berries 
— ^bright spots of colour by the wayside ; till they came 
at last to the head of the vallty of the Dordogne, 
bounded by high serrated mountains, beneath which 
lies Mont Dore les Bains. 

Driving to the bureau to report his advent, the cocker 
then doubled on his course, taking a lower road that 
leads down the valley to La Bourboule, which they 
reached towards eight o'clock in the evening. Their 
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arrival gave the signal for a regular stampede of hotel 
touts, and in some considerable bewilderment on the 
part of Elsfe Bertram, and much futile indignation on 
that of Parkins, they were at last conducted to a hotel 
at the further end of the principal street ; La Bourboule- 
les-Bains being at preseht but a large village of hotels, 
in the heart of beautiful Auvergne. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN INSPIRATION AND ITS RESULTS. 

I pray you, go to him. 

Shakspere. 

THE hour for table d'hdte being past, Else and 
Parkins dined in solitude at the extreme end of one 
of the long tables, in view of a small yard where various 
boys and girls were swinging and otherwise disporting 
themselves ; then they sought refuge in their room at 
the top of the house, after the fatigues and excitement 
of the last three days. 

The head of the weary Parkins had scarcely touched 
the pillow, before the corresponding body was wrapt in 
profound and dreamless slumber. Els^, on the contrary, 
lay awake meditating, for some time, as she thought. 
What was to be her plan of operations on the morrow f 
She had ascertained that there were at present no 
English in this hotel. By the way, what a luxury it 
was to be able to stretch oneself at full length after 
being cramped for so long ! Surely no bed had ever 
been so comfortable ! no pillow so soft ! But really, it 
was necessary to think of something definite in the way 
of a plan. Should she walk up and down the streets all 
the next day ? Luckily, there didn't seem to be many — 
and Parkins could help. But Parkins would be sure to 
lose herself. Should she 

" Catch him, Alice ! catch him ! — ^there he goes behind 
that big boulder ! Oh ! Miss Vernon, quick I he will be 
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all the way back to Paris before we can stop him I" and 
Els^ started up in bed, rubbing her eyes drowsily. 

*' Oh dear ! no wonder I 'm playing at hide-and-seek 
in my dreams, when everyone else is having such a 
romp on the staircase ! I wish they would be quiet," 
she muttered, sleepily, when a shrill scream from below 
rang through the house. 

" Something's wrong," she said, jumping up, now fully 
roused ; and, lighting a candle, she threw on a shawl, 
and rushed to the door, opening it just in time to 
catch sight of two waiters, in remarkably light attire, 
" warstling into their claes " (Anglici, getting into their 
clothes with " more haste, less speed ") as they ran 
downstairs. 

Els^ involuntarily drew in her head, and in a moment 
they were gone, and nothing to be heard but the noisy 
shrieks of women and children. 

" Fire !" she gasped, and threw open the window. A 
volume of dense stifling smoke rolled leisurely by, 
obscuring the drowsy face of Nature, while through the 
still night-air came sounds of crackling, and shrill cries 
of "Au feu! au feu!" 

The heart of Elsfe Bertram stood still, then gave a 
tremendous thump, and went on at the double, as she 
rushed at the sleeping Parkins. 

" Wake up, Parkins, wake up !" she cried, shaking her; 
then more quietly, as that individual sat up bewildered, 
" There is a fire somewhere, and we had better get up. 

I Son't think it 's in the house, from the direction of the 
smoke; besides, they would have come for us by this 
time," she added, consolingly, as Parkins in a terrible* 
fluster began pitching on her " things " (oh indefinite, 
but convenient wotd !) upside down. " Let me help 
you ;" and in less time than it takes to write of, they 
were half-way downstairs. 

" Y a t-il du danger ?" enquired Els^ of the first person 
they came across. 

" Mais oui ! Madame, il y a toujours du danger quand 

II y a du feu !" said the Frenchman, irascibly, giving her 
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brevet rank ; *' n^nmoins cette fois-ci ce ne sont que les 
magasins qui br&lent" 

He had gone out in a fever of Gallic excitement, 
prepared for all the transports of " une grande Amotion/* 
and lo I it was but the " magasins " which burned ; 
wherefore in angry disappointment he was retiring bed- 
wards. 

" Let us go upstairs again and look out of the window," 
said Els^, having ascertained that there was no present 
danger, as they became involved in a crowd of hurrying 
men, screaming half- dressed women, and frightened 
children. 

"What lungs these French people have! Where is 
the use of making such a noise?" said the true-bom 
Briton. " Still I think we had better get dressed and 
ready, in case of accidents." 

Stretched half out of the window, they eagerly watched 
the fire. A low line of shops, divided from the hotel by 
a narrow street, blazed round the comer, and ever and 
anon came crashes of falling timber, and bright jets of 
liberated flame streaming up, and turning night into 
day. By the red light they saw the double line of men 
stretched across the road from the spot of the conflagra- 
tion to the Dordogne, which ran past in front, usually 
but a shrunken streamlet, now swollen with late 
rains. 

"A la chatne! k la chatne!" shouted the workers, 
frantically, at the appearance of each new-comer, 
although the proportion of men to buckets was already 
as ten to one. 

" PARKINS !" 

Els^ pronounced the name in large capitals, as she 
turned round suddenly. 

" I have an inspiration ! Listen ! Wherever there is 
danger or excitement — ^also mischief — an ordinary young 
Englishman will not be far off! Come," and she tried 
to pull the bewildered abigail towards the door. 

" But, Miss," remonstrated that individual feebly. 

" If Mr. Frank Heathcote is anywhere in this part of 
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the world, he will be found out THERE this night!" 
explained Els^, with much solemnity, pointing to the 
gang of workers below. " It is our best chance of finding 
him. For Miss Alice's sake and Mr. Frank's/' she said, 
descending to persuasion ; and Parkins resisted no longer. 

Elsfe picked up her dark-blue waterproof, which en- 
veloped her completely, pulling the hood over her head. 
Passing the knot of excited watchers by the front door, 
catching on the way many a vigorous French exclama- 
tion, and feminine " Mon Dieu ! mon Dieu !" out they 
went into the hot summer night. 

It was as light as day. Far above the turmoil and 
through the wreaths of reddened smoke gleamed peaceful 
stai^ undisturbed, as the two Englishwomen paced up 
and down, at a little distance from the chain, eagerly 
scanning the faces of the workers. 

" Well, if ever I In all my bom days I never thought 
to see folks thinking to put out a roaring raging con- 
flagration with slop-pails 1" said Parkins, waking up 
unexpectedly, and waxing alliterative with excitement, 
as, from time to time, down the lines of workers came 
the tiny pale-blue bedroom buckets. 

" Perhaps they 've got nothing else, and fire-engines 
don't always arrive in time even in England," said Els^, 
laughing. "Now we are very near the end of the 
chain ; they have got so many hands at work, they only 
hinder each other !" and she craned forward as a new 
figure in the crowded line caught her eye. 

" Mr. Heathcote !" 

« Mr. Frank, sir I" 

The individual thus addressed gave a violent start, 
and, turning round suddenly, dropped the bucket he had 
just received upon the toes of his next neighbour, thereby 
evoking an indignantly remonstrative " Sacr^ !" 

Beside him stood two figures. 

" I have been looking for you, Mr. Heathcote," said 
a clear girlish voice ; " I have a message for you from 
your cousin Alice, but I cannot tell it here. It is a 
matter of life and death ; will you come with me ?" and 
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the figure shrouded in the dark cloak moved away, while 
the other one in the background kept up a running fire 
of smothered ejaculations. 

'' Parkins, you here I" exclaimed the young man in 
astonishment, and followed. 

" I have a letter for you," said Elsfe, when they were 
at a little distance from the crowd, disdaining all pre- 
liminary beating about the bush, and plunging into her 
subject at once, as was her wont. '^ I have come here 
on purpose to ask you, from your cousin Alice, to go 
home." 

'* I have no home," said he, much mystified. 

" To Heathcote Grange, then." 

" Heathcote Grange is my home no longer," he 
answered, a little stiffly ; " but who are you that seem 
to know me ? — ^you, of all people in the world !" he 
exclaimed, in amazed recognition, as an up-leaping 
tongue of flame shed a ruddy gleam on all around, 
lighting up an eager flushed face, with brown eyes 
sparkling. 

" I am Els^ Bertram," was her literal answer. " You 
showed a great kindness to me one day last winter in 
London, when I met with an accident ; and I afterwards 
went as companion to your cousin, Alice Heathcote, and 
have lived with her ever since. Parkins will vouch for 
me. 

" That is scarcely necessary," said the young man with 
a smile. " I have not forgotten you ; my memory is not 
quite so short;" and he thought within himself, as he 
looked at her, that no guile could harbour in that bright 
open face. " But I don't quite- 
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"Your uncle is ill, perhaps dying," said Els^, inter- 
rupting him, and coming to the point ; " he wishes to 
see you; nothing else will satisfy him. Alice could send 
no one but me to tell you, so that is the reason I am 
here." 

His face darkened. 

" My uncle has no reason to expect that I should go 
to him," he said, shortly. 
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Else's eyes flashed. 

" Your uncle is an old man — ^he is dying !" she cried, 
impetuously. " Mr. Heathcote," she said, changing 
her tone, " I know everything. Alice will explain — it 
has all been a miserable misunderstanding from the 
beginning. Your uncle thought he had reason to sus- 
pect you of a great crime. He has found out his 
mistake, and the discovery of his injustice is killing 
him. He had a paralytic stroke the day I left, and lies 
helpless as a baby, wearying for you. I promised him 
I would fetch you, and Alice sent Parkins with me to 
London to find you, but you had left Mrs. Pratt's, so I 
came on here. I want you to start to-morrow, and go 
back as fast as possible. Alice is all alone," said Els^, 
pleadingly, raising her eyes to the handsome obdurate 
face of her listener. " Here is a letter from her. She 
wrote at once when we found out that her cousin Mr. 
Heathcote and Mrs. Pratt's Mr. 'Eath were one and 
the same person," she went on, with a gleam of her old 
fun, and as he made no answer, placed the letter in his 
hand ; " but you had left London." 

He took it and read it over slowly. 

" My poor little Alice," he murmured, in an altered 
voice, putting it in his pocket. ''But this explains 
nothing. Miss Bertram." 

" I suppose not ; it was written before Alice knew 
anything positive, when she only felt certain in her own 
heart that her father's estrangement from you was owing 
to some great mistake. She always believed in you, 
Mr. Heathcote, and she is counting the hours till you 
return." 

" But my letter — ^she never answered it," he said, as if 
only half convinced. 

" She never received it. It was kept back, and so 
were hers to you — she wrote twice — by the man who 
committed the crime of which your uncle suspected 
you." 

" What was that ? " 

The question came sharp and sudden. Els^ hesitated 
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and looked at him. Her voice for the first time lost its 
ring of fearless determination. 

'' Roger Hardy did it, and he is dead," she said, wist- 
fully. '* Your uncle had no apparent^ reason to suspect 
him, and all the evidence was against you. Oh ! Mr. 
Heathcote, do not harden yourself against a dying man ! " 

" What was it ?" he repeated. 

" Do you remember asking him for money one night ? 
He was putting some away at the time, and left the 
room for a few minutes soon after. You went away 
next morning, and when your uncle next opened his 
desk, he found the sum you had asked for missing." 

And Els^ stopped, feeling decidedly nervous. 

" Theft," he muttered, and, turning abruptly, walked 
away a few steps. 

Els^ watched his tall erect figure standing out against 
the background of burning timber, flames, smoke, bustle, 
and confusion ; while the noise of many voices shouting 
smote her ear. 

" He 's worse than Bob !" she said to herself, and then, 
moved by sudden impulse, went up to him, 

"When last I saw your uncle," she pleaded gently, 
" he was speechless and helpless — ^unable to lift a finger 
or to say a word, only able to look at us with sad eyes, 
weary of asking for something we did not understand. 
The doctor told us it was necessary to find out what it 
Vas he wanted. Alice tried, but she did not then know 
what I did — that his illness was caused by the shock of 
learning too suddenly from Roger Hardy's widow the 
truth of her husband's guilt and your innocence, and 
his consequent injustice. I went up to his bedside, Mr. 
Heathcote, I said to him, ' Do you want Frank Heath- 
cote, your nephew.?' and his eyes answered me. They 
told me I had found out what his poor stricken heart 
was yearning for, having discovered its terrible mistake. 
Mr. Heathcote, you will go to him, will you not ?" and 
Els^ laid a timid hand upon his arm. 

He answered nothing. 
He wants your forgiveness ; you would not have him 
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die without it ?" and tears came to the great brown eyes 
that sought his with the beseeching wistfulness of a 
dumb animal. 

" He should not have suspected me of anything so 
dishonourable," he said, bitterly. " I never gave him 
cause for that A common thief!" 

" He never breathed his suspicions to a human being, 
not even to his own daughter. He has brooded over 
them till they have spoilt his life and whitened his hair 
— and he is dying ! When he dies, Alice will be alone 
in this wide world. She never suspected you — and she 
has no brother — no one to help her in her loneliness, 
now Ernest Heathcote is dead ; if you will not forgive 

Mr. Heathcote," said Elsfe suddenly, with a sharp 

cry of entreaty in her voice, " I am a stranger to you — I 
have no power to move you ; but you loved her brother 
Ernest — she told me how you mourned for him. Think 
it is Ernest standing beside you — pleading with you to 
forgive his father — would you resist him } — would you 
say *No' to him?" 

And Els^ Bertram stopped, and looked Frank Heath- 
cote full in the face with a feeling of despair. If this 
argument — this appeal for the sake of one loved and 
lost did not prevail, nothing else would — ^her labour had 
been spent in vain — her promise to the dying man must 
remain unfulfilled — she had forsworn herself. 

And he returned her look with one that did not 
waver. 

" I will go," he said at last, very quietly. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

AT HOME. 

I have forgiven and forgotten all. 

Shaksperb. 

"CRANK! you have come, thank God!" Alice 

l Heathcote held out both hands to her cousin. 

He stooped and kissed her silently ; then she led him 
into the drawing-room. 

" Your father, Alice ?" were his first words when they 
found themselves alone. 

Alice shook her head sadly. 

" The doctors give no hope," she said ; " but you are 
in time ; last night we f<sared you might not be, but he 
rallied towards morning. He is asleep just now, but 
when he wakes I will take you to him. It is you, only 
you he wants ; we have been certain of that from the 
first moment Els^ spoke of you." 

" She is coming back more leisurely," said Frank 
Heathcote ; " she was too tired to start immediately, 
but she made me set out at once." 

" I have had a letter from her. I knew I could trust 
to her. I can never be too grateful for her devotion. It 
will help to bring peace to my father's mind at last. It 
has all been a miserable mistake — forgive him, Frank," 
and Alice raised her heavy eyes, darkened from want of 
sleep, as she spoke. 

" There can be no question of that now, dear," he said, 
gently, touched to the heart by the sight of her pale 
quiet face. 
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Was this the delicate fanciful girl he had left — this 
saddened woman with the noiseless tread, who spoke so 
cstlmly, and with such gentle self-control ? 

Frank Heathcote was not a man to do ^things by 
halves. Where he loved and placed his trust, he would 
do so unreservedly; where he resented — deeply, but also 
where he forgave — fully and freely, without one thought 
of stint or holding back. 

The battle of forgiveness, to which Else's words were 
as the call to arms, had been fought out bravely, in 
solitary hours of homeward journey ; face to face with 
thoughts of bitterness, memories of harshness and ap- 
parent injustice — an unloved boyhood, a life-career 
contrary to his inclinations, first forced upon him, then 
checked just when he had begun to mould himself to it, 
the best and freshest years of his life seemingly wasted, 
and all tender memories of the past embittered (save 
one, the memory of the more than brother, whom, as 
Jonathan loved David, he had loved " even as his own 
soul ") — this battle had been fought and won ! 

Won entirely and for ever, so that it was with feelings 
of unmixed pity and regret that he rose and followed 
Alice, some time later, to the death-bed of the man who 
had wronged him. 

There were several people in the sick-room — Dr. 
Sandars by the patient, Mrs. Higgins and the nurse, 
silent and vigilant, at a little distance — ^but Frank Heath- 
cote heeded them not. His eyes were fixed on the dying 
man. Prepared as he had been by Alice's words, he 
could not but be shocked by the change. Change, 
indeed ! it was incredible. Could that poor wasted 
form, in its death-like stillness, with the hollow rest- 
less life-weary eyes, be the once stern dignified man, 
with the will of iron, whom he had almost hated } If 
any lingering feeling of resentment or ill-will had 
remained in his heart, it must have melted before that 
spectacle. Frank knelt down by the bedside, and took 
the cold powerless hand between his — almost as great 
a contrast to it, in their vigorous warmth, as was the 
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young handsome countenance to the grey worn face 
upon the pillow. 

" I am here, Uncle Ernest," he said, in answer to the 
piteous look that met him. " I am here — it is all right 
between us now," and the young voice rang out clear 
and distinct in the silent room. 

" I know it has all been a mistake," he went on, as 
the eyes again turned away, as if unsatisfied. " Alice, I 
think he must want you ;" and Alice came forward and 
leant over the pillow. 

" You may trust me. Papa ; I will remember," she 
said, gently, as her father's eyes met hers, and again 
wandered to Frank. " He knows all now ; there will 
never more be any misunderstanding;" and then the 
old worn face and the young one came together, as 
Frank Heathcote rose and gravely kissed the pale fore- 
head. 

Back to old England with the changeable climate, 
and premonitions of autumn even in the height of 
summer — sunless days of continuous drizzle, enveloping 
the heated earth in a natural steam-bath, and bring^ing 
many a green leaf in its prime to a premature downfall 
and decay ! 

Farewell to the sunny South, with the brilliant skies, 
genial luxuriance, and freshness of mountain breezes ! 

Els^ Bertram's heart sank for a moment as she 
greeted the cloud-veiled shores of her native land. 
Those few bright days of novelty, enhanced by a grati- 
fied sense of the beautiful, had sent up her mental 
thermometer beyond the average. 

Not one thought of self, or of aught save the fulfil- 
ment of her promise to those left expectant at Heath- 
cote Grange, had crossed her mind when, in the dismal 
" first floor front " of Mrs. Pratt's lodgings, she had 
arrived at the resolution to follow Frank Heathcote to 
an unknown land. 

Else's character was essentially simple and straight- 
forward ; so much could be read at a glance in the open 
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face, and the honest outlook of the brown eyes, meeting 
yours, not boldly, but fearlessly, without the shadow of 
an arriere-pensee. Complexities of mind and motive 
were unknown to her, so also was the weary habit of 
morbid self-introspection and analysis. By nature and 
of necessity self-reliant and independent, whatever 
appeared to lie before her, and to be right, that she 
cheerfully strove to do, without the pain and penance 
of mental dissection, and wavering balance of pros and 
cons ; so that, in spite of her faults and failings, and the 
difficulties into which her impulsive disposition might 
lead her (were it not for the counteracting influence of 
sound principles and an innate delicacy of feeling), she 
was at least free from the worrying burden of instability 
and double-mindedness. Hence, when, in the carrying 
into effect of what she honestly believed to be a solemn 
duty, great pleasure had come to her, it had been 
enjoyed with two-fold appreciation, very much in the 
way children enjoy a " surprise." For in many things 
Els^ Bertram, with her two-and-twenty years, was even 
yet " as a little child." 

Parkins and her temporary mistress were met at the 
station by James with the brougham, and from him Elsfe 
learnt the confirmation of her fears — that all was indeed 
over, and Alice Heathcote left fatherless. 

" But Mr. Frank was in time. Miss," added James, 
curiosity and gratification struggling in his voice 
with a sense of the sorrowful decorum due to the 
occasion. 

Frank had always been a favourite in the household, 
and his return was hailed with pleasure by those who 
had wearied their brains with ingenious endeavours to 
account for his long absence — "Mr. Frank, he were no 
favourite of the Squire's, for all he were so handsome, 
and a crying shame too !" being their somewhat involved 
and illogical ultimatum. Mr. Heathcote, to do him 
justice, had kept his own counsel, " not wisely, but too 
well," so that no inkling of the real reason for Frank's 
banishment had ever got abroad. 
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Miss Vernon met Els^ in the entrance-hall, and wel* 
corned her warmly. 

" You know it is all over," she said. " Alice will be so 
thankful to have you back again ! I dare say you will 
go up to her presently. She wished to come down as 
usual, but I persuaded her to stay in her own room and 
rest, poor child ! I am sure she needs it. I don't 
believe she has had a wink of sleep by day or night 
since you left, and it is quite wonderful how she keeps 
up, with so much upon her mind as well," concluded 
the little old lady, helping Els^ to take off her water- 
proof. 

" I was so thankful to hear she had you with her," 
said the latter, heartily ; " I found a line from her on my 
arrival last night." 

" I — yes, I came up at once when I heard of Mr. 
Heathcote's illness," answered Miss Vernon, as they 
went into the drawing-room, " I did not know you 
were away, Miss Bertram, then ; but I thought an old 
woman's experience might be of use to you two young 
people ; at any rate, I would come and see if there was 
anything I could do ; so when I found Alice alone, I 
just sent a message to Martha for my things, and stayed 
on. 

" I wish I could have known," said Els^. " It worried 
me dreadfully to think of Alice left by herself ; but we 
did not see what could be done otherwise, and there was 
so little time to arrange matters. You know everything. 
Miss Vernon ?" 

"Yes, my dear, I know everything;" and she spoke 
very gravely. " It has been a sad business, and we do 
not see the end of it yet, I am afraid." 

" Perhaps I had better take off my things and go to 
Alice now ; she may be expecting me," suggested Els^, 
a little later. " I '11 take good care not to disturb her if 
she is asleep, Miss Vernon." 

Leaving her out-door garments by the way, she was 
proceeding along the passage to Alice's room, when 
round a corner she came unexpectedly upon Frank 
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Heathcote. Both started ; then he held out his hand 
eagerly, while the remembrance of their last strange 
meeting flashed across Else's mind. 

" Miss Bertram ! I am delighted to see you safe back 
again ; I did not half like leaving you to take care of 
yourself in that strange place." 

" We managed very well indeed, thanks," said Elsfe ; 
" I stayed there over Sunday, and rested, as we settled. 
I am very thankful you were not detained in any way." 

" I should not have been in time, as you feared," he 
answered, gravely. " Miss Bertram, I want to tell you 
I am glad I came in time. I owe you my thanks- 
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" I do not want any thanks," interrupted Elsfe. " It 
was a very simple matter — I did nothing wonderful. I 
went for the sake of poor Mr. Heathcote — he was always 
kind to me — ^because I promised ; for Alice, for the sake 
of justice, because you had been most cruelly treated. 
I did not do it to be thanked," said honest Els^, with a 
little outburst. 

Her mind, freed from the strain that had been upon 
it for the last week, was beginning to realise that the 
nature of her late proceedings had been somewhat 
unusual ; and with the sight of Frank Heathcote, 
proffering his gratitude by the light of everyday life, 
came a strange new feeling of shyness, which irritated 
her. 

" I quite understand," was his answer ; " nevertheless, 
I thank you." 

And, man though he was, he had the last word. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

DISINHERITED. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

Shakspers. 

'*Tl f R VERNON is here ; have you seen him?" asked 
iVl Alice, as Els^ sat beside her couch, fondly stroking 
the fair head leaning against her. 

Poor Alice had broken down at the sight of her friend, 
and Els^ made no attempt to check her. The reaction 
must come some time, she thought, and the sooner the 
better ; but it seemed to her as if Alice were putting a 
great restraint upon herself, for she recovered aloiost 
immediately. 

"He is here," she continued; "he came yesterday 
morning, a few hours before the end, and was with him 
to the last Miss Vernon wrote for him to return at 
once ; but he was travelling about, and did not get the 
letter for days. I am very thankful he came at all. I 
am sure Papa knew him — they used to be such friends. 
I always thought his estrangement from Mr. Vernon 
had something to do with poor Frank. Oh ! what 
mischief has not that wicked man caused ! — but I dare 
not let myself think of that ;" and she .pressed her hands 
tightly together, as if to crush something. 

" I do not know what I should have done without Mr. 
Vernon all yesterday — he is like a tower of strength, 
and one is the better of a human arm to lean on as well 
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sometimes," said Alice, wistfully, unconscious of the 
dissimilarity of her metaphors. " It was all so quiet — 
no suffering at the last — he passed away while Mr. 
Vernon was reading. Not much, only a few verses over 
and over — very distinctly, and we thought he under- 
stood. But I must not think of it yet," said Alice, 
getting up restlessly. " I have been here too long 
already;" and she insisted on leaving her room and 
going downstairs, in spite of all Els^ could urge to the 
contrary. 

For the next few days a spirit of feverish restlessness 
seemed to possess Alice. Backwards and forwards, up 
and down, from room to room she wandered, avoiding 
only the library, but staying nowhere for any length of 
time. Miss Vernon and Els^ agreed it would be best 
not to check her, but let her go her own way undis- 
turbed ; but Frank Heathcote was evidently troubled in 
mind about his cousin, and Els^ often caught his eye 
fixed upon her curiously. 

" I cannot think what has come over Alice," he said 
to her one day. " She is not the same person. First, 
the self-control of a woman twice her age, and now this. 
Can you not prevail on her to rest. Miss Bertram } She 
is wearing herself out." 

" Better leave her alone, I think," said Else, " and 
take no notice. Grief finds different outlets in different 
natures. It will pass away." 



The funeral was over. Poor Mr. Heathcote had passed 
beyond the region of human error and blindness to the 
land of unveiling, where all mistakes and misunder- 
standings shall be done away for ever, for we shall 
know ourselves and each other " even as we are known." 
And his body lay where God's fair flowers should one 
day bloom around it, like thoughts of love and peace. 
In the minds of the few who had really known and 
loved him, the memory of his faults was tenderly en- 
shrouded in that of the virtues he had possessed. 
Virtues, alas I which he had suffered to be overgrown 
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and well-nigh choked by the evil tares of mistrust and 
dislike. 

It was a very quiet funeral. Relations the Heath- 
cotes had none — being, as Alice had said, *' the last of 
their race" — except some far-away cousins of her 
mother's, whom it was unnecessary to invite. Friends 
and acquaintances had dropped off of late years, receiv- 
ing scanty encouragement to do otherwise ; so Alice was 
able to gratify literally her outspoken wish — that none 
should attend but such as had been connected with 
her father's last hours, and such others as should be 
necessary, including Mr. Sharpe, the family law3rer. 
She also wished that those — such as the Vemons and 
Elsi Bertram — who knew all the circumstances of Mr. 
Heathcote's illness and death should be present at the 
reading of his will. 

In the drawing-room sat the little party, and a dead 
silence fell upon them. Mr. Heathcote's last will and 
testament had just been read. If each individual auditor 
had then and there been interrogated in private, he or 
she would have disclaimed all superfluity of surprise at 
its contents, nay, even might have gone so far as to 
admit that the probability of such a contingency had 
occurred to him or to her; but, collectively, they sat 
aghast. Save and except some legacies of no great 
moment, the estate of Heathcote Grange, with all apper- 
taining thereunto, besides Mr. Heathcote's large fortune, 
was left to his daughter Alice, on condition that, if she 
married, her husband should assume and bear the name 
and arms of Heathcote. Frank's name was not men- 
tioned. 

Then Alice rose, white to the lips, but calm. 

" Mr. Sharpe," she said, " will you kindly repeat the 
date of this will." 

The lawyer read, " June 20th, 1874." 

" Four years ago — I thought so. My father had made 
a different will previously, had he not ?" 

" In the January of the preceding year, after your 
brother's death, Miss Heathcote." 
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" Can you tell me what became of that will ?" 

" Mr. Heathcote informed me that he had destroyed 
it." 

Alice staggered as if she had received a blow, but 
steadying herself with an effort, and laying her hand on 
the table, said — 

" Do you remember the contents of the former will ?" 

" Perfectly," answered the old lawyer, and he looked 
at Frank Heathcote and hesitated. 

" But you do not know the reason for the alteration," 
said Alice. " My father was labouring under a grievous 
mistake, Mr. Sharpe, when he made this will. He would 
have altered it if he could. It ought not to stand. It 
is unjust." 

Mr. Sharpe looked as if he thoroughly agreed with 
her, but was too polite to say so. 

" My dear young lady," he began, with a deprecating 
wave of his hand. 

But Alice paid no attention. 

" Will you come with me?" she said, suddenly. " There 
are some things you ought to know ; I will not detain 
you long ;" and she moved to the door. 

Frank Heathcote, who was sitting next it, sprang up 
and opened it, then, following, laid a detaining hand on 
her arm. 

" Alice ?" he said, gently. 

" Not yet, Frank, not yet," and the slight figure, in its 
sombre clinging draperies, disengaged itself, and swept 
on with a certain air of majestic reserve that silenced 
Frank, who looked after it till the library door closed, 
then, putting on his hat, walked out, heedless of the 
gathering rain-clouds. 

Truth to tell, the contents of his uncle's will did not 
take iiim by surprise. He had expected as much, or 
rather as little, ever since the time when, receiving no 
answer from Mr. Heathcote to his letter demanding an 
explanation of the language made use of by the latter, 
and thinking it passed over in contemptuous silence, 
which would only be of a piece with the general tenor 
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of his uncle's dealings towards him, he had cut himself 
ofT from all connection with his former life. Proud 
to the backbone, proud even as the old man, who, 
lest the breath of dishonour should again tarnish 
the name his brother had dragged through the mire, 
forbore to investigate the charge against that brother's 
son (of whose guilt, moreover, he felt convinced), Frank 
had disdained to make another advance, lest it should 
be said he did it for the sake of the fortune to which, 
but a few short months before, he had had no right of 
heirship. Proud, passionate, and impetuous, with no 
home-ties in the background, but only a chafing sense of 
dependence, with his life — the world — youthful dreams 
of fame to be won — and, above all, independence and 
freedom before him — ^was it any great marvel ? 

His departure from the drawing-room unsealed the 
lips of the rest of the company — Els^ Bertram, who had 
not dared to look at him during the reading of the will, 
alone excepted. 

" It is as we feared," said Miss Vernon, shaking her 
head ; "just as we feared. Alice would have sent for 
Mr. Sharpe, but Dr. Sandars assured us it would be of 
no use, as Mr. Heathcote would never more be able to 
speak or write, and the excitement might only shorten 
his life. Alice had a great longing, poor child ! that her 
father might live to see Frank. She said if her cousin 
saw the state he was in, he would forgive him. Oh ! if 
you had only been here !" cried the little lady to her 
brother, whom she considered to be as nearly infallible 
as it was in the power of mortal man to become. 

" I could have done nothing whatever with Mr. Heath- 
cote in the state in which he was when I saw him," said 
Mr. Vernon, quietly. He forebore to say that if his old 
friend had but listened to reason in days gone by, and 
confided to him the motive for his treatment of Frank, 
much of the present difficulty might have been avoided ; 
that subject having indeed been the rock on which they 
split. 

Mr. Vernon was a tall man, of commanding presence. 
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AA^orn by deep study, as well as by a life of never- 
wearying activity for the good of others, he looked far 
older than his age. His face was one of those which 
you never could describe as merely handsome or the 
reverse. Its charm consisted entirely in expression ; at 
one moment keen and soul-piercing, till conscience- 
stricken parishioners confessed to one another, " They 
could not stand before his Reverence's looks. His eye 
had a kind of a way of going right through to the back 
of you ;" at another, tender as a woman's. Little 
children stretched out their arms to him, while for them 
he always had a pleasant word or kindly smile. 

For sin he had no toleration, but waged war against 
it, by word and deed, unsparingly and uncompromisingly. 
For the sinner he grieved and wrestled in prayer, his. 
heart yearning over him after the example of his divine 
Master ; while words of solemn warning were ever 
mingled and tempered with those of love and en- 
couragement. His friends sometimes blamed him for 
an over-trustfulness. His invariable answer was, 
"'Charity hopeth all things.' To trust a man — to 
restore to him thereby but a shred of forfeited self- 
respect — often proves the first rung on the ladder of 
his reformation. Trust is a talisman. I have seldom 
known it fail, when the man is aware that you use it 
with open eyes," 

" What a time Alice is away !" said Els^ at last, who 
had been standing at the window, apparently watching 
the raindrops as they fell in miniature cascades from the 
points of clustering rose-leaves. " I '11 see if she has 
gone to her room ;" and she went into the hall, meeting 
Frank, who had been sent in by the sudden rainfall, at 
the foot of the staircase. 

" How it pours !" she remarked, trying to think of 
something indifferent to say, and betaking herself to the 
weather, that safe and inexhaustible topic. Then she 
tried to pass on, but he stopped her. 

" Miss Bertram, have you seen — do you know where 
Alice is?" 
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" We all felt sure it had to do with that. I would have 
sent for you then and there, but Dr. Sandars said it 
would be useless, and only likely to injure him. I will 
tell you what I did. One day, when I was left alone 
with him for a few minutes, I knelt down beside him, 
and put my hand on his. I said to him, * Papa, Frank 
is coming soon. Is not that what you want ?' but there 
was no look of pleasure in his eyes. The helpless 
misery of them has haunted me ever since," said Alice, 
pressing her hands against her own for a moment 
" Poor Elsi's promise only seemed to comfort him for a 
time. It was as if his mind were at work, though his 
body was so helpless, and he realised more and more 
what he had done when it was too late. 

" I went on, * Papa, I am going to try and guess what 
it is you want, and you must help me,* and I stopped a 
minute to think how that was to be done. He could 
not move, not so much as a finger,' said Alice, piteously, 
' to tell me if I was right. But a thought came to me, 
and I spoke to him again — * Papa, if I am right, turn 
your eyes away from me (he had never taken them off 
my face all the time), and look at the place where the 
curtain is fastened back !' and I pointed to where it had 
been pinned up to let in more air in the great heat, I 
said, * Papa, I think you are still unhappy about Frank. 
Has it to do with your will !' and when I looked at him, 
his eyes were turned away, gazing at the spot I had 
pointed out. Mr. Sharpe, I know I was not mistaken. 
Then I kissed him, and I said, ' My father, when the 
time comes, I will try to think what it is you would 
have done, and I will do it Papa, I promise you ; you 
may trust me. God will put into my heart what to do !' 
Mr. Sharpe, the look that came into my father's eyes I 
never shall forget — imploring, beseeching — no word cap 
describe it," said Alice, and paused a moment, while the 
lawyer spoke not, but taking off his spectacles, rubbed 
them vigorously, and then replaced them on his nose. 

" This is my plan," continued Alice—" you say you 
remember in what the difference consists between this 
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will and the last. Mr. Sharpe," she said, pleadingly, " I 
am only a woman ; what could I do with a great estate 
like this ? My father never intended it ; it is not as if I 
had been brought up as his heiress, or had even helped 
him in any way. I am utterly ignorant. But I have a 
great wrong to right, in my father's name, and I will do 
it. As the person principally concerned, I say, I will 
not abide by this will. We can act as if it never had 
existed. Frank shall have his inheritance, and I what 
my father originally intended for me. You must know 
how to manage it," and she looked imploringly at the 
lawyer. 

" My dear young lady," said he, moving nervously, " it 
is not possible." 

" It must be possible," cried Alice, " when it is a sacred 
duty to the dead. Is my cousin to suffer a life-long 
injustice when he is innocent.^ Who will know or 
believe the rights of the case ? He will be always marked 
with the brand of disinheritance (my father made him 
known to everyone as his heir after my brother's 
death), or else my father's name will become a by- 
word. I will not have it," she said, proudly and 
passionately, her gentle nature thoroughly aroused. 

" Miss Heathcote," spoke out her listener, pityingly, 
" it is unavoidable. I suppose it would be of no use to 
employ the legal terms, they would convey no idea to a 
lady ; but, in plain English, you cannot do this. The 
inheritance has been left to you in such a manner that 
you cannot alienate it. You have, unfortunately, no 
choice. 

" Good heavens ! Miss Heathcote !" he exclaimed, and 
sprang up hastily, catching Alice in his arms. 

" Then my father has gone to his grave with this upon 
his head," she wailed, with an " exceeding bitter cry," as 
she fell forward. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LOOKING BACK. 

The heart knowelh his own bitterness. 

Solomon. 

THE strain upon Alice Heathcote's nerves for the last 
fortnight had been intense. By her father's sick- 
bed she had watched almost continuously day and night, 
being with difficulty persuaded to spare herself in the 
very least ; every faculty of mind and soul strung to the 
highest pitch, and directed to one object, the discovery of 
that which was weighing on the invalid's mind, and the 
bringing of peace to him in his last hours by any means 
within her power. Thus was she nerved to stem the 
tide of sorrow, during the days immediately succeeding 
Mr. Heathcote's death, by the haunting consciousness 
that, with her task before her, and her father's latest 
wishes to fulfil, not yet dared she give way, or allow 
herself to think. Till that should be accomplished, no 
balm of soothing might rest upon her heart or soul. 
And when from her long swoon she woke once more to 
a sense of things past and present, it was to realise in a 
dim half-stupefied way the meaning of those saddest 
words, " Too late." The reaction that followed was 
proportionately great, and for days Alice Heathcote lay 
— mind and body alike exhausted — heedless of time, 
speaking little, noticing not at all ; in a state of passive 
misery, instinctively, though almost unconsciously, 
dreading the touch that should stir it into life and 
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make it active ; unable to think connectedly, but only 
to feel and suffer in every fibre of her being. 

What to do with her, Els^ scarcely knew at first 
Efforts to rouse her seemed worse than useless, nay, 
even cruel, when their only effect was to bring into her 
white face the beseeching look of a wounded animal 
pleading to be left in peace. 

Fortunately, Miss Vernon, with her life-width of ex- 
perience, was at hand. 

" Better let her alone," she advised ; " there are times 
when suffering must be borne in silence ; Gethsemanes 
and Calvaries of the soul which are sacred, and where 
no human help, not even of those nearest and dearest, 
may avail. Leave her to Nature and to God. 

" It is the greatest trial of all, I think," added the 
tender-hearted little old lady, whose life-work had been 
the lightening of her neighbours' burdens, " to see those 
one loves in sorrow, and feel one's utter powerlessness 
to do anything for them. It all comes of want of faith. 
A heartfelt prayer is the greatest help one can give, if 
we only believed it." 

It was a matter of no small inconvenience to Miss 
Vernon, this interruption of her busy methodical life, 
but there was no alternative. When interruptions 
took the shape of duties, they must be attended to 
as such, even at the expense of the routine of 
good works planned by a conscientious self, " Better," 
said the little lady, "when there is any doubt, do 
the duty that lies nearest, and trust to Providence 
for the rest. There's no knowing how easily Satan 
transforms himself into an angel of light, and what 
we begin to do for the love of God, we go on doing 
for the love of self! If *the rest' is God's work. 
He will find ways and means for its accomplishment." 
An imperative duty it seemed to Miss Vernon at present, 
not to forsake, in her great trouble, the child she had 
seen grow up from babyhood, or that other newer 
friend, whose cheeks were already beginning to lose 
their colour beneath the pressure of unwonted anxiety 
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and excitement ; " the two poor young things," as she 
bracketed them, parenthetically, in her thoughts. But 
an interruption it also was, doubtless; "notwithstanding," 
said Miss Vernon to herself, "there's no harm in 
attempting a combination. It won't be easy ; but 
where there's *a will,' there's generally *a way,' I've 
found, through life ; and this time I shouldn't wonder 
if * the way ' consisted of that nice little pony-gig of 
poor Alice's." So the ponies, mouse-coloured no longer, 
but wearing fine summer coats of bright bay, conveyed 
Miss Vernon hither and thither at the call of duty and 
of conscience ; while Els^ kept alternate vigil with her 
in the silence of Alice Heathcote's room. 

Mr. Vernon had resumed his interrupted tour very 
unwillingly, but discerning reason in his sister's argu- 
ment that, after the holiday he sorely needed, his 
presence might come upon Alice as a novelty and serve 
to rouse her, whereas just now it was of no benefit 
whatever. 

Thus passed the days ; wearily enough to all — to none 
more so, one would think, than to Frank Heathcote ; 
" but," he argued with himself, " it was clearly impossible 
for him to go away with Alice in this condition — his 
poor little Alice ! — especially when he had been one of 
the principal, though most innocent, causes thereof." 

So he hung about the grounds, and haunted the long 
empty passages of the Grange, after a disconsolate 
fashion, invariably meeting Els^ in her half-hours of 
liberty with words of anxious enquiry ; so much so, in 
fact, that she grew to take his presence in unexpected 
places at unexpected times and seasons quite as a matter 
of course, and even to derive a little mild excitement 
from conjecturing where next he might waylay her. 
And these intervals of conversation, not always relating 
entirely to Alice, but taking a wide range — over life in 
general, and views of their own upon that comprehen- 
sive topic in particular — like gleams of sunshine upon 
a cloudy day, unconsciously became to Els^ Bertram 
veritable seasons of refreshment, .cheering her and 
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sending her back with renewed vigour to bear up 
against the monotony and spirit-cramping influences 
that at present enveloped her own individual section 
of the universe. While about Els^ herself there was a 
straightforward simplicity of speech and action, utterly 
devoid of any self-conscious effort to please or make a 
favourable impression (very unlike the conventional 
young lady of the period), which both amused and 
interested Frank Heathcote, confirming and strength- 
ening, from day to day, his previous hasty estimate of 
the winsome guileless nature. 

An acquaintance originating under auspices so un- 
usual, fostered by constant and unavoidable inter- 
course — each feeling in a manner dependent on the 
other, and drawn together by a sense of mutual obliga- 
tion and the bond of a common anxiety — could not fail 
under such favouring conditions to ripen rapidly into 
intimacy. 

One brilliant Sunday morning, Mrs. Higgins being 
left in charge of the invalid, the rest of the little party 
went to church. For this, in so far as she was personally 
concerned, Elsfe felt profoundly grateful. The quiet 
service in the tiny country church was very restful to 
her, after so many long days of wearing excitement. It 
was the first time also that she had had the opportunity 
of attending it since the breaking of the storm-cloud 
over Alice Heathcote's home and heart In the little 
foreign village, the Protestant form of worship was as yet 
unknown, so that, as Els^ confided to her companions, 
" she really was beginning to feel like a heathen." ■ 

The sunlight streamed with a soft and subdued 
radiance through the beautiful stained east window 
that Mr. Heathcote had put up to the memory of his 
young wife, and of which the parish was justly proud ; 
enriching the fair white chancel pavement with a quiver- 
ing brilliance of solar mosaic. Through the open door 
came sounds of bleating, the lowing of kine in distant 
meadows, and the twittering of joyous birds welcoming 
the return of capricious sunbeams ; while the spirit of 
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our unrivalled Liturgy, with its grand old sentences of 
reverent penitence, of faith, hope, and love, entered into 
Else's soul, soothing brain-worries and weariness, and 
inspiring her with a strength-giving peace. 

Now Sunday to good Miss Vernon was by no means 
a " day of rest" From " early mom to dewy eve " her 
time, on ordinary occasions, was fully occupied, from her 
having, in addition to the leading of the village choir 
through the two services, a practice of suitable chants 
and hymns for the following Sunday to superintend, 
besides a class to instruct at morning and afternoon 
school. But as this was an extraordinary occasion, a 
substitute had been found to undertake her infants at 
the early hour of 9.30 am. ; but on the subject of her 
class of growing-up girls at 2 p.m., Miss Vernon was not 
to be moved. " Nothing so bad for them as a change 
of teachefs; not that I mean it in self-praise," she added, 
becoming conscious of the equivocal and egotistical ring 
of such a statement; "only I can't expect them to attend 
regularly, if I don't do so myself. I shall lunch at the 
Rectory, if you please, Elsfe, my dear ; I could scarcely 
get to the Grange and back again in the time." 

Hence it came to pass, that Frank Heathcote and 
Els^ were left to walk home tite-A-tite beneath the 
August mid-day sunshine. 

" People that wear such colours on a day like this 
should be prosecuted," said Els^, alluding to a village 
lass, who had evidently come forth in all her bravery to 
dazzle the eyes of her sweetheart, by whose side she 
walked with an air of conscious magnificence, fully 
persuaded of eclipsing all sedater charms by the virtues 
of a brilliantly purple dress, and a sky-blue bonnet with 
scarlet roses and leaves of an arsenic green ; and of 
being the envy and admiration of all beholders — "a 
walking rainbow !" 

" Come home this way ; it 's a trifle longer, but we 
shall get into the shade all the sooner;" so saying, 
Frank vaulted over a stile, and offered a hand to his 
companion. 
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They walked on some minutes in silence. Suddenly 
Els^ spoke. 

" I have been puzzling my brain to find out who that 
girl reminds me of. It 's no compliment to her, though, 
for she would have rather a pretty face if she were 
dressed more simply ; but there 's no accounting for 
likenesses. Did you see it ? Mrs. Pratt's slavey." 

"The ubiquitous Sally? Poor thing! That child's 
life was spent in solving the problem of how to be in 
two places at a time. I used to look at her with awe 
and amazement/' said Frank, compassionately, "and 
wonder if, under any circumstances, I could do it as 
well. An Egyptian taskmaster was a joke to a London 
landlady, and Mrs. Pratt is by no means a bad specimen 
of her class," 

" I wonder how she is getting on without * Mr. 'Eath ' 
(Mrs. Pratt, I mean), and what she will say when she 

knows Mr. Heathcote," said Els^, suddenly, as they 

left the narrow field-path for a shady avenue of lime 
trees, and Frank came to her side, " will you think me 
very inquisitive ? There is one question I have been 
wishing to ask you for ever so long. Why did you 
change your name, when you knew yourself to be 
innocent of any wrong-doing? That has greatly puzzled 
me. 

The colour came into Frank Heathcote's face. - 

" It was folly, perhaps," he answered. 

" I beg your pardon," said Els^, hurriedly ; " I had no 
business to ask. I am always saying what comes into 
my head without thinking. Many a scold have I had 
from Kitty on that subject ;" and she gave an unusual 
little nervous laugh, and put up her parasol. 

" Don't oppress your conscience on that account, 
please," said Frank. " I should like to tell you, if you 
care to listen ; only it is a long story, and I can't very 
well explain without going back to the beginning. Well. 
When I got my uncle's letter, I was still smarting under 
the remembrance of his keen sarcastic words at our last 
interview. Poor Uncle Ernest I After all that has 
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passed, I don't wish to speak harshly of him, but never 
was there any man that had such a power of raising the 
evil spirit in me I I was in debt, which, I grant you, 
may have been a very wrong proceeding on my part, 
my excuse being that my uncle did not allow me 
sufficient for a man in my position, who was looked 
upon by everyone as his heir, and expected to keep up 
to the mark in an expensive regiment. I still think 
that, though no one can regret more than I do all that 
has happened. I had written to him several times, each 
reply I received savouring more of gall and wormwood 
than the last, and this I firmly resolved should be my 
final appeal. My uncle flatly refused, though he had at 
that moment beneath his hand far more than the sum I 
required ; which after all was not so great, but sufficient 
to drag like a mill-stone round the neck of a man whose 
greatest wish was to free himself, and start fair once 
more. He not only refused, but added words about my 
father which I resented deeply; and I had reason. Had 
Mr. Heathcote shown mercy in earlier years, and not 
cast off his only brother at the very outset, when a 
helping hand might have saved him, possibly the story 
of my poor father's life might have been different," said 
Frank, bitterly. " I know not, only the way in which 
he dared to speak to me of one who, whatever he may 
have done, was still my father, maddened me against 
him." 

He stopped speaking, and there was a stem set look 
on his face that brought out more vividly than ever the 
likeness to his uncle. Els^ stole a glance at him, and 
made no attempt to break the silence. What could she 
say ? What retrospect can be more painful and bereft 
of consolation than that of a wasted ruined life, destined, 
like a noble vessel, for noble ends, and wrecked, may be, 
within sight of land ? What thought more steeped in 
sadness than the memory of the " might have been "? 

" I left early next morning, without seeing my uncle, 
and a few days after came his letter. I took it as a 
sequel to his conversation that night, and yet I felt 
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there must be something beyond. I was quartered in 
the extreme west of Ireland. To return at that moment 
would have been inconvenient — well-nigh impossible ; 
in short, I wrote. To my uncle I humbled myself once 
more — so far as to ask an explanation. I wrote to 
Alice. Both my letters remained unanswered." 

'* They were never received," said Els^, sadly. " Oh 1 
Mr. Heathcote, your supposed silence would confirm all 
his suspicions. Perhaps he went on hoping for an answer. 
He used to look so dismal and unhappy." 

Elsfe's own face, at that moment, was worthy of both 
those epithets. In truth, the memory of Mr. Heathcote 
was as yet to her something upon which she did not 
care to dwell. A righteous indignation at the wrongs, 
past and present, inflicted upon her companion ; admira- 
tion of his brave and uncomplaining manner of enduring; 
sorrow for the painful position and distress of her friend 
Alice, strove together in her mind with a sense of justice 
outraged. And this was unpleasant to Els^ Bertram, 
and a source of some uneasiness of conscience ; for, 
above all things, her joyous loving nature hated to feel 
itself not in perfect charity with all men,jiiore especially 
with one who had passed beyond power of reparation or 
self-defence, and who had always treated her, indi- 
vidually, with kindness, after his own stately fashion. 

" Perhaps," answered Frank, " but I am afraid it is 
not probable. He disliked me thoroughly, and I fear I 
returned the sentiment. Poor Uncle Ernest ! My 
cousin's death was a terrible blow — all his hopes were 
centred on him, his only son and his heir, and Ernest 
was well worthy of it all. A softer expresion came 
into his face, as he slightly turned his head where, in 
the still leafy distance, faintly glimmering between great 
tree-stems and noon-tide shadows as the sun-rays kissed 
its surface, lay the fatal lake, a faultless mirror of the 
heavens; as if its unruffled waters were innocent of 
aught connected with Earth's universal voice of 
mourning. 

" I do not think he ever would have made me his 
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heir, if it had not been for his family pride, and the 
rooted objection that he had to letting the estate pass 
into the female line. There have been Heathcotes of 
the Grange, in unbroken male succession, ever since our 
name came into existence, although the estate has never 
been entailed, strange to say. My uncle prided himself 
upon that circumstance more than upon anything else 
in this world, I verily believe ; his feeling upon the 
subject almost amounted to a monomania — though 
goodness knows why, for it was no doing of his," said 
Frank, parenthetically. "And I was his last male 
representative. But Uiat only made him dislike me all 
the more." 

" His having made no investigation is the most 
unintelligible thing to me," said Els^. 

" I think I partly understand — at least I can only 
explain it in one way. Stronger than pride of birth 
was his sense of family honour. He used to tell Ernest 
never to forget that he came of a race of loyal gentlemen 
and gentlewomen — a title he considered far above that of 
* lady * in these degenerate days. He set up this family 
honour like a (etish, and bowed down and worshipped 
it all his life. My father was sacrificed to it — so was I. 
He would sooner give up the hope of a lifetime, 
let the name^ and estate pass to a stranger, and be in 
verity the last * Heathcote of the Grange,* than leave 
them to one whom he believed to have disgraced the 
name. For the same reason must he so jealously have 
dreaded all investigation, for fear of consequent dis- 
closures." 

" The perversion of a noble sentiment," sighed Els^. 
" Poor Mr. Heathcote ! But what did you do then ?" 

" I did nothing. I had eaten quite as much humble- 
pie, for some time past, as suited my constitution. I 
would not make another vain attempt to clear myself in 
the eyes of one who had so insulted me, the more so 
that my future prospects lay at his disposal. I could 
not let it be supposed I was ready to bear anything and 
everything for the sake of his money," said Frank, 
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proudly throwing back his head. " If he had had fifty 
estates, I would not have demeaned myself like that. 
Was I a dog, that I should fawn upon him when he 
treated me with harsh injustice.^ Also, my heirship 
was of comparatively recent date ; the idea was not part 
and parcel of my being. No, I tried for some time to 
go on as I was, but that became impossible. Moreover, 
I found a vast difference existed in people's minds 
between the heir of the wealthy Mr. Heathcote and 
plain Frank Heathcote, the almost penniless and dis- 
inherited ! In much bitterness of soul, I determined to 
cut the whole concern, change my name, and go abroad. 
I sold out of the army, paid my debts as best I could, 
packed up my traps, travelled for a year on the Con- 
tinent — after a hand-to-mouth sort of a fashion — visited 
picture-galleries, and finally settled down in obscurity at 
Mrs. Pratt's to a new life as * Mr. 'Eath, the hartist,' who 
certainly did not attain unto the dignities of an R.A., 
but succeeded in eking out his slender means by painting 
' pot-boilers ' of unexplored scenery — hence the sketch 
of La Bourboule and its results," said Frank, with a 
smile. ''I had always wished to be an artist, 
and I also had the sense to avoid undertaking 
subjects beyond my powers in the beginning of all 
things ; but I must confess to an occasional vision of 
how I might resume my name at some distant date, 
when my works should shed an unprecedented lustre 
upon it, etc., etc. But that was a very youthful dream, 
and long since over," he added, with rather a grim 
attempt at humour ; " there's a wonderful difference 
between working when the spirit moves one — by fits 
and starts, as inspirations come and go — and drudging 
for one's daily bread. But I dare say I shall get on in 
time ; it is the best, or rather the only thing I can do," 
he said, more cheerfully, catching a glimpse of the 
sympathy in Elsfe Bertram's face. 

•* I am sure I hope you will. It is very hard on you," 
she answered, warmly. 

" I expected nothing else," returned Frank ; " not that 
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I despise riches, by any manner of means, Miss Bertram — 
money is a very important hinge — only I think it 's * real 
mean,' as our American cousins say, of a man to turn 
round and blame Fortune for what he may have helped 
to bring upon himself; so I should like, for my part, to 
let bygones be bygones, and 'begin again,' like the 
children. Only there 's Alice. Tell me, seriously, don't 
you think the worry of all this has been the cause of her 
illness.?" 

Els^ hesitated. 

"It's not exactly an illness," she said; "she's very 
low and depressed, and takes no notice of anything. 
Yes, I am afraid you are right." 

" My poor little Alice !" said he ; " it's very hard lines 
that I should always be the one to bring trouble upon 
her;" then, as Els^ looked uncomprehending, "did she 
never tell you ? — good child ! It was through me, Miss 
Bertram, that she met with the accident that changed 
her from the merry romping child to the delicate girl 
she became later. The rope broke when I was swinging 
her, and that moment I never shall forget ! It was a 
miracle she was not killed on the spot I It was not my 
fault, but I always felt she had a special claim on me 
from that time, and it really was the only thing that 
made my uncle's renunciation of me hard to bear, that 
I fancied he had poisoned her mind against me. Are 
you going to stay with her this afternoon .?" 

" Yes," said Els^, as they reached the house, " I must 
liberate Mrs. Higgins ;" and she hesitated ; then looking 
up frankly, " Mr. Heathcote," she said, " thank you for 
not considering me inquisitive, and for telling me so 
much. I understand it all a great deal better now," and 
she ran away upstairs before he had time to answer. 
" Lunch will be ready in five minutes," she called softly 
over the banisters, and disappeared. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

We often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 
The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
Is hush'd as death. 

Shaksperb. 

" ^U HITHER are you bound to-day, Miss Bertram >" 
VV said Frank Heathcote one afternoon, meeting 
Els^ equipped for a walk ; " it doesn't look inviting for a 
constitutional. You had better keep within reach of 
home." 

It was a most oppressive day. For some time 
past the atmosphere had been increasing in sultriness, 
and the air was now heavy with a coming storm ; 
not a breath stirring, nor a sound of living creatures 
to be heard, as if all Nature were hushed in a 
silence of expectation that might be felt The heat, 
moreover, was of that intensely extractive quality which 
makes you feel as if every particle of electricity in your 
composition were being slowly but surely withdrawn to 
swell the lowering firmament above, leaving you, with a 
disagreeable sensation of languor and of limpness, to the 
unpleasant conviction that the universe has somehow 
been converted into a vast exhausted receiver. 

" Unluckily I can't," said Els6, " but I must hope for 
the best. I arranged with Miss Vernon to go and see 
Mrs. Stevens to-day. The poor woman has seen none 
of us since her daughter came home, and I believe she 
is fretting terribly over all that has happened." 
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" I don't think you should venture so far," remarked 
Frank uneasily, glancing at the heavy clouds through 
the open hall-door. 

" I must ; I have just got to fetch a book I want to 
take," and she walked into the drawing-room. 

But Frank noted the unwonted languor of her step, 
and followed her. 

" Miss Bertram," he said, " all this is beginning to tell 
on you ; you look thoroughly done up ; we shall have 
you ill next" 

" I 'm all right," quoth Elsfe, ungratefully. " Oh, here 's 
that book. Now I must be off." 

But her face justified Frank Heathcote's opinion ; the 
heat, combined with protracted anxiety, had certainly 
taken much of the spirit out of it, leaving it unusually 
pale. 

" There 's a good soldier lost in you, Miss Bertram," 
said Frank, laughing, " you have a spirit of determination 
that would make you an excellent leader of a forlorn 
hope ; but I think, just for once, it will be good for you 
not to get your own way. A soldier's first duty is 
obedience, you know, and I constitute myself your 
commander-in-chief for the nonce." 

"By what right.?" Els^ looked up at him with a 
rebellious sparkle. 

Frank Heathcote flushed. 

" The right of friendship," he said, after a moment's 
pause. " * One good turn deserves another,' and I don't 
intend to let you walk four miles in a thunderstorm this 
afternoon. You look thoroughly fagged and knocked 
up as it is." 

" Much obliged to you," said Els4 demurely, pre- 
tending to be offended. " I must say you are exceedingly 
complimentary. Don't intend to let me, indeed ! " and 
she turned round deliberately and walked to the 
door. 

But Frank was beforehand. 

** Miss Bertram," he said, earnestly, ** listen to 
reason " 
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" And the words of wisdom." 

'' Stay at home this afternoon to rest I am sure 
you need it ; and the storm will be on in no time. 
Look." He pointed to the mass of reddened lowering 
clouds. 

" The voice of conscience ^ began Els^. 

" Bother the voice of conscience ; don't listen to it for 
once." 

" Listen to you instead, I suppose. Nice principles 
you would teach, Mr. Heathcote," said Else, laughing. 
" But you mustn't infringe on the liberty of the 
subject." 

" It would be much the best thing for you." 

" You will allow me to choose for myself, I hope. I 
have told you my reason for wishing to go, ^nd I prefer 
keeping to my original intention." 

" I will go instead of you." 

" That would be quite the same thing, of course," 
said Elsfe, audaciously, half angry at his importunity. 
Did he think her not old enough to take care of 
herself ? 

" I should not have ventured to imply that," he 
answered, a little stiffly, drawing himself up, but keeping 
his hand on the door-handle ; " I am not quite so conceited. 
It is all for your own good." 

"Exactly what the doctors always say," Els^ could 
not refrain from murmuring. The spirit of teasing had 
certainly got the better of her for the moment ; this 
argument with Frank reminded her so irresistibly of 
similar word-encounters with Bob ; only Bob generally 
had to give in, which Frank Heathcote did not manifest 
the slightest intention of doing, as he stood, positively 
barring her way, making a dignified exit impossible. 
Elsfe looked at him ; anything so uncompromising as his 
attitude she had seldom seen, and the situation struck 
her as so absurd, that her anger evaporated in a fit of 
laughter. 

" Mr. Heathcote," she said, as soon as she could 
speak, seeing he was really hurt, "please don't think 
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me ungrateful ; it is very kind of you ** — ^here she was 
threatened with a relapse — ^^ but I must go ; please let 
me pass." 

"There is no 'must' in the case. I will take any 
message you like to Mrs. Stevens." 

" Do you really mean it ? It would be very unpleasant 
for you to go there, wouldn't it ? You forget." 

'* No, I forget nothing, but I wish to go." 

Els^ looked at him again, having fully recovered her 
gravity. He was in serious earnest then, and willing to 
face the possibility of a scene — of all things the most 
repugnant to a man and an Englishman — out of kind- 
ness to herself, and she had teased and almost offended 
him. What could be the matter with her to-day ? ten 
minutes ago she had not felt the smallest inclination to 
jest, and even now tears seemed more to her mind than 
laughter. A horrible misgiving, that possibly he might 
be right after all, began to steal over her ; she certainly 
was very tired of standing there so long. He was 
perfectly unmanageable — "worse than Bob," as she had 
thought once before ; perhaps she had better give way 
with a good grace while she could ; anyhow, she did not 
intend to stand there all the rest of the afternoon. But 
how was she to beat a skilful retreat, so as not to have 
to proclaim her resolutions routed and ignominiously 
put to flight by that tall and very dignified figure at the 
door. 

But Frank Heathcote saved her the trouble. 

" Will you not do this little thing," he said, with a 
sudden change of tone, bending forward, " when I ask 
you?" 

" 'Asking ' is quite a different thing from * not letting,' " 
said Elsfe, covering her retreat. 

His face lit up suddenly. 

" Thank you." Without another word, he left the 
door, pulled forward an easy chair, placed a cushion in 
it and a footstool in front, then added — 

** Will you do another thing, and promise me to stay 
there peacefully till I return ?" 
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Els^ sat down. The cushion was soft, and he had 
been very kind, and she herself very ungrateful. 

" I will," she said humbly — ** that is, if I can." 

" No reservations," laughed Frank, " mind, I hold you 
to your word," and he took the book out of her hand, and 
pocketed it. 

" It is very good of you," said Els^, thoroughly van- 
quished for the first time in her life. Then, with a 
magnanimous impulse—" Mr. Heathcote, you were 
right. I am tired, and very much obliged to 
you." 

He turned at the door with a bright smile. 

" Then I am forgiven for coercing you," he said, and 
departed. 

Els^ lay back and rested as she was bidden. It was 
quite a new sensation to* her, to feel herself worsted in 
an argument, and to have to give in and obey. All her 
life long she had been the leading spirit among her 
contemporaries ; the only one who ever ventured to 
question her supremacy being Bob, to whom, as head of 
the family, she gave his due in theory, but generally got 
the better of in practice. But this was something quite 
novel, to feel herself confronted with a determination 
equal to her own, and to have the propriety of her out- 
goings and incomings questioned and set at nought, by 
no means deferentially, but with a manner of authority. 
Also, to be coddled with soft cushions and footstools — 
after the fashion in which she was wont to treat Kitty — 
was a very foreign idea, and tickled Els^ so much, that she 
laughed a little low laugh all to herself in the silence of the 
drawing-room. It was extremely unusual, and rather 
nice upon the whole, she thought. Never in the course 
of her life had there been the slightest necessity to 
cosset her, except once, when she and Alec took the 
mumps, and then the disagreeable and undignified 
nature of the complaint, involving separation from other 
members of the family, and not sufficiently serious to 
win any counter-,balancing sympathy, had left behind 
nothing but unpleasant reminiscences, more especially as 

L 
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it happened towards Christmas-time, making the boy 
extremely cross at the prospect of losing the good of his 
holidays, and converting friendly wishes of a " merry 
Christmas " into a hollow mockery. 

Flash ! went the lighting, double-pronged ; and 
crash I the thunder, like artillery vibrating through the 
house, and rattling the windows, startling Else Bertram 
out of a sound and dreamless nap. 

"Oh!" she cried, involuntarily; "what's that.?" a 
somewhat unnecessary question, considering that the 
echoes of the thunder-clap were still rolling overhead ; 
but the sudden awakening had bewildered her, and her 
heart was beating uncomfortably fast However, she 
received a prompt answer, in the shape of another flash 
of lightning, blue and vivid, quivering for some moments, 
and illuminating the whole country with a ghastly glare. 
Else's wits returned at full speed. "The storm!" she 
said ; then suddenly, " and he is out in it all ; he may be 
struck ! oh, what can I do 1" and she started up and 
rushed to the window of the library, which commanded 
a view down the avenue, standing there, spell-bound and 
breathless with terror, unmindful of the crashing thunder- 
peals, and the lightning that played wildly round her, 
straining her eyes to catch a glimpse of the tall figure 
between the long perspective lines of beeches. 

A man's step sounded in the hall, and Elsfe turned 
and flew to the door. " You are safe," she gasped ; 
" but how did you come .?" 

"Across the fields and through the garden," said 
Frank, hanging up his hat, "then in at the drawing- 
room window ; don't you know the neighbourhood of 
trees is very unsafe in a thunderstorm .?" 

" Yes, yes ; I didn't think — I mean I am so glad," 
stammered Els6 ; and Frank, looking at her, saw that 
she was white and trembling. 

" You are frightened ; no wonder ! I have seldom 
seen such a storm in England ; but the worst is over 
now," he said, soothingly. " By the way, Miss Bertram, 
you have broken your word." 
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" And you might have been killed, and I never thought 
of it, and it would have been out of kindness to me !" 
cried Els6, incoherently, not heeding him. 

Frank made a step forward. 

" You were thinking of that ; you were frightened on 
my account," he said, eagerly, with an impulse to take 
her hand, checked only just in time. 

But the revulsion from sudden and absorbing terror 
to relief, combined with a feeling of exhaustion that had 
been creeping over her for some days, bravely as she 
had struggled against it — above all, something in the 
solicitous tenderness of his voice and manner, upset 
Elsfe unaccountably. She was strangely unlike herself 
to-day, for she suddenly burst into tears, and, turn- 
ing away abruptly, fled upstairs, and into her own 
room. 

" What will he think of me ?— what will he think V 
was her agonised reflection, as she sat struggling to 
recover her composure. "What could possess me to 
behave like that t Oh ! you hysterical idiot ! I 'm 
ashamed of you," she cried, shaking her fist at her 
woe-begone reflection in an opposite mirror. " How 
shall I ever be able to face him again .^" 

But at dinner, Frank Heathcote kept his own counsel. 
Neither by word nor sign did he take any notice of 
what had happened ; rising tenfold thereby in Else's 
estimation. 

" He 's a gentleman, Niger," was her emphatic verdict, 
confided to the private ear of that trustworthy individual, 
as he came and fawned upon her for his post-prandial 
biscuit. 

What Frank's thoughts had been, I leave the reader 
to judge. First of all, when Els^ wildly tore upstairs, 
he manifested a strong and evident desire to follow, and 
even went the length of some three steps, then hesitated, 
turned, and came down again, with a frown on his hand- 
some face, and a set look about his mouth that bore 
witness to some mental conclusion. His next proceed- 
ings, too, were strange and unaccountable. He went 
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into the drawing-room, and, sitting down in the very 
chair Els^ had vacated, put his elbows on his knees, 
and his head between his hands ; remaining in that 
position until the gong sounded for dressing. 

" It cannot, and it must not be," he muttered between 
his teeth, as he got up and walked away ; but vouch- 
safed no further explanation of his ambiguous conduct. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISS VERNON'S HAPPY THOUGHT. 

Oh, what Is 't thai pits 

And wbat gars the ti 
If I wasna eltled to be ony better, 

Then what gars me wish onjr better t< 



I fear I hae linl my puir heart a'thegilher, 
Nae wonder the tear fa's sae fast frae mj ee. 

W. LAIDLAW. 

"ALICE is certainly better to-day," remarked Miss 
f\ Vernon. 

The thunderstorm had been succeeded by a great 
calm — a calm fragrant and wholesome ; unlike the stupor 
of exhausted Nature that had preceded it. The earth 
lay basking in the sunshine, having made up her 
difference with the elements, and agreed to let bygones 
be bygones ; surrendering herself to the life-recruiting 
influences of the hour. 

Elsfe and Miss Vernon were improving the occasion 
of a visit from Mr. Vernon to the invalid, by taking a 
turn through the garden ; Elsi, with basket and scissors, 
gathering a rose here and there, which caught her fancy 
for purposes of household decoration. 

" She is a little brighter, don't you think ? My brother 
has done her good already. I knew he would. Every- 
body is always the better of seeing him," said the sister, 
with a touch of pride. 
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" He has a great influence over most people, I should 
fancy," rejoined Els^, shaking the glittering raindrops 
from the cup of a lovely half-opened salmon-tinted 
Gloire de Dijon. " Miss Vernon, did you ever see such 

a perfect beauty ? But don't you think very earnest 

natures like his always have ?" 

" Perhaps so," agreed Miss Vernon ; " but there are 
very few like him ;" and they walked on for some 
minutes in silence, Els^ secretly taking great delight in 
the dear little woman's simplicity and utter unconscious- 
ness of the fact that, in her own quiet unpretending way, 
she was herself possessed of as much influence for good 
as anyone could very well be. 

" Poor Alice !" sighed Miss Vernon presently. " It 's 
a bad business altogether, a very bad business. I am 
sure no one can feel more for her than I do. It's a 
most cruel position for anyone to be placed in. I'm 
not much of a mg.tch-maker, as a rule, my dear," she 
said, as if moved by a sudden thought. " Match-makers 
— it *s my opinion — are generally mischief-makers ; but 
in this case I can't help thinking that the very best 
settlement of all difficulties would be for Frank Heath- 
cote to marry Alice 1" 

" Frank Heathcote marry Alice !" The words seemed 
to echo in Else's brain, the sense of them appearing 
altogether unattractive. " Frank Heathcote marry 
Alice 1" It would be by far the best thing for both 
of them. She only wondered she had never thought 
of it before. And yet, as she went on mechanically 
arranging her flowers, the idea was extremely distasteful 
to her, and not a little bewildering. Why ? 

Though it may appear a strange thing, and wholly 
incredible in this nineteenth century of heterogeneous 
novels and general enlightenment, the fact remains that, 
up to the age of twenty-two years and five months, Elsi 
Bertram had lived without many thoughts upon the 
important subject of marrying and giving in marriage. 
With her, the realities of life had been too prominently 
brought forward, to leave much elbow-room for the 
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possibilities. At an age when the minds of most girls 
are filled with fanciful dreamings — happy and innocent 
enough, it maybe, although but "vanity of vanities;" 
unpractical, nevertheless — of what may lie before them ; 
with a great longing to lift the veil, and peep but for 
a moment into the unknown enchanted Future — the 
twins had been, as Els^ had once said, the viceroys of a 
delicate queen-mother in the domestic kingdom, sharing 
to the full her anxieties, with loving hands striving to 
lighten her burdens, and becoming fitted by degrees to 
succeed to the crown of entire responsibility. After her 
death, and during their sojourn beneath their uncle's 
roof, a common purpose had engrossed the minds of the 
sisters, to the exclusion of trivial brain-wanderings ; and 
when, at last — their great object accomplished — they 
began their independent start in life, more and not less 
reason was found, day by day, for undivided attention to 
the " realities." Besides, they were happy in each other ; 
and a spirit of morbid sentimentalism and self-intro- 
spection is seldom harboured in the midst of a merry 
hard-working home-circle of brothers and sisters. 

I am inclined to think that this accounted for much 
of the attractiveness of Els^ Bertram's face and manner, 
and the honest fearlessness of the brown eyes that met 
yours, unveiled by shadow of self-consciousness — inno- 
cent yet as a child's of any secret thought that feared to 
face the light. 

Alice Heathcote's invalid life may possibly have had 
the same effect upon her — of indifference to matters 
matrimonial ; but, however that might be, the subject 
had never been discussed between these two exceptional 
young ladies. 

Nevertheless, Miss Vernon's words had an unpleasing 
sound in Els^ Bertram's ears ; ringing in them like the 
" refrain " of a song, till she could bear it no longer ; but, 
having filled her. basket, with less attention than usual to 
the individual merits of the floral candidates for prefer- 
ment, she left her companion, and ran away into the 
house. 
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It was characteristic of the girl, that — instead of 
flinging her garden-spoils to the winds, and betaking her- 
self forthwith to the solitude of her own room, according 
to her first impulse — she paused on the threshold of the 
dining-room, gave herself a little shake, as her manner 
was, then went in, and deliberately collected and 
re-arranged the innumerable little glasses with which 
the table was decked. On ordinary occasions, this 
dainty revelling amidst a wealth of flowers was one of 
the greatest pleasures of the town-bred girl ; but to-day 
she went through her task mechanically, and as a matter 
of present duty, 

" Frank Heathcote marry Alice!" The thought pulsed 
through Els^ like a continuous heart-beat. " Frank 
Heathcote marry Alice !" 

"And why shouldn't he V^ she demanded suddenly of 
herself, as she sat crouched up by the window in her 
own room, with her chin propped on her hands, striving 
to disentangle her ideas. " Elsfe Bertram, what is the 
meaning of this.? What does it signify to you if he. 
marries Alice or not — or whether he ever marries at all ? 

Surely it cannot be !" And Elsfe, startled, pushed 

back a lock of hair that had fallen forward, and, turning 
round, buried her face in her arms upon the low broad 
window-ledge; then steadfastly, with a certain energy of 
desperation, looked into her heart for an answer to the 
question that forced itself upon her with an instinct of 
revelation, "What is Frank Heathcote to me?" 

And the truth came forward and- confronted her in all 
its bareness, stripped of every vestige of self-delusion ; 
and she recognised it ! Now she knew why the last few 
weeks, in spite of all their gloom of mourning, had held 
for her a strange sweet gladness — why the sound of the 
deep rich voice was like music to her ear, and felt that, 
had it been cracked and inharmonious instead of rich 
and deep, it would still be musical to her sense of it — 
why his very footfall on the stair sent a thrill through 
her whole being, and her heart leaped up to meet his 
every word and look. For she* knew that she loved 
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Frank Heathcote with the whole depth and intensity of 

her nature, as such women love but once — and he ? 

" It would be best for Frank Heathcote to marry 
Alice!'' 

And Elsfe remained there motionless for long, with 
the knowledge that had come to her — the small proud 
head bent, the bright joyous face hidden — shamed to 
the very soul that her love should have been given — 
unsought, unasked for — to a man to whom she was but 
as a girl among many girls ; a pleasing variety, possibly, 
in the drear monotony and sadness that prevailed, but 
no more ! " Never by word or look," thought Els^, 
" has he given me reason to think otherwise. He is a 
true gentleman ; he can no more help being kind and 
courteous than — than I could help loving him ! He is 
so to every one," she said, raising her head with a little 
feeble cry of self-defence, though her face was flushed 
and quivering with pain and shame. And the bright- 
ness seemed to have gone out of the summer morning, 
and the air to have grown strangely chill, for Els^ 
shivered, though her hands and cheeks were burning. 

" I must learn to bear it, to crush and live down this 
folly," she said at last, with a flicker of her old deter- 
mination. " It is best for him to marry Alice ; it is the 
only thing to be done. She is breaking her heart over 
her father's injustice — that would rectify it. Miss 
Vernon was quite right Not yet — perhaps not yet ; 
but some day they will think of it ; for he is very fond 
of her — he is always thinking and speaking of Alice — 

and she } Who could help loving him ? It is the most 

natural thing in the world," said Els6, reasoning with 
herself. " What have I to do with it ? Because I love 
him, I wish him to have the best! It is his rightful 
inheritance!" 

So Love invented and bestowed on Els^ the weapon 
wherewith to compass its own destruction, and she 
accepted it. 

" If I could but go away ! I cannot leave Alice — it 
is impossible. Nearly a year and a-half more — God 
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help me I — and then I can go home. Oh, Kitty, if only 
I had never left you !" 

And, to swell her anguish, came the agonising convic- 
tion that never more could those days of entire peace 
and satisfaction return. The heart-longing for some- 
thing beyond was upon her, and she must learn to suffer 
and be silent. 

"Mother, mother!" sobbed the girl, breaking down 
beneath a great yearning for the one love and guidance 
that seldom fails. 

And a sunbeam stole in, and lingered lovingly about 
the drooping head, as if it bore a mjessage of consolation 
from the world above. Perhaps it did, for as a cry for 
strength and succour went upwards from the depths of 
her being, an answering voice whispered to the troubled 
spirit, " Peace, be still ;" and " there was a great calm. 
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" I am not worse off than many women," said Els^ at 
last ; " only just the same as I was when I saw them all 
at the station ;" and she dimly wondered, could it be 
but a few short weeks since that sunny day of happiness ? 
It seemed far back in the remote Past 

" It is no fault of mine to have loved him ; he is worthy 
of any woman's love. I did not think of it — never sus- 
pected such a thing ; but now it is my duty to live it 
down — it is wrong!" and she got up and began to 
arrange her disordered hair. " He will have what is 
best. But this will never do!" she exclaimed, ;n con- 
sternation, catching sight in the looking-glass of a wan 
face with heavy eyes and piteous drooping mouth. " I 
mustn't go about the world like a love-lorn damsel ;" 
and then she gave a little hysterical giggle, which 
alarmed her still more. 

" I won't do another thing or think another thought," 
she said, seizing upon a half-finished stocking that lay 
on the table, " till I have knitted six rounds. Fancy 
me getting hysterical !" By the aid of this unique 
safety-valve, she was enabled to compose herself suf- 
ficiently to leave the room a few minutes later, and to 
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take her place by Alice's couch, sitting as far away from 
the light as possible, having previously examined her 
personal appearance in the mirror with no small degree 
of anxiety. 

" There ! I think that 's better now," said Elsi, and 
departed, after this her first initiation into the mysteries 
of the art of concealing. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FORESHADOWINGS. 



MEANWHILE, how was it with Alice ? Slowly and 
by degrees did she awake out of the stupor and 
silence of exhaustion, mental and physical, to a con- 
sciousness of the world about her, and of her part therein. 
But it was a weary wakening to grief and' painful sense 
of failure, and a great bewilderment ; while ever before 
her rose her dying father's face in its agony of beseeching. 
And she had made a sacred and a binding vow which 
she could not fulfil. 

But as mind and body rested and revived, out of the 
chaos of perplexity and disappointment some thoughts 
slowly evolved themselves, and took definite shape. Her 
father, during those last sad days, had been aware of his 
injustice, and had agonised for its rectification. Of that 
she felt positive. Her promise had soothed and relieved 
him. That also was undeniable. Did he not know, did 
he not remember that, by his own act, he had rendered a 
full restitution impossible ? Consequently, when — almost 
at the last — he had turned his eyes from Frank Heath- 
cote to his daughter, as if in solemn reminder, and had 
received an answer of peace from the renewal of her 
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promise in her cousin's presence, what had been his 
meaning ? what thought was passing through his mind 
to which the poor paralysed tongue could not give 
utterance ? Some alternative must exist, some method 
of doing justice to Frank. And that was what she 
had bound herself to discover. 

So Alice wearied her brain with conjectures, during 
long hours when Miss Vernon or Els^ 3at in silence, or 
moved with hushed footsteps, fancying her asleep. And 
only one alternative presented itself — ^just one — but from 
it she shrank in dismay, with glowing face buried in the 
cushions. Not that ! Anything but that ! " I cannot 
do it," she sobbed to herself in the silence of night, with 
aching temples weary of thought. "Oh, father, father, 
if you had only known !" Yet the more she dwelt upon 
it, the more this seemed to be the only line of action 
open to her, and the one her father must have intended. 
And she had pledged herself. Still, she shrank back 
and hesitated. 

So passed the days till Mr. Vernon's return. He 
found his sister secretly uneasy respecting Alice's pro- 
tracted silence and apparent prostration. 

" Such a manner of indulging grief is not healthy ; it 
is growing morbid, and that was always Alice's tendency. 
If she would only speak, but she will not, just lies 
brooding. One knew the reaction must come, but 
there are limits, and it has surely lasted long enough. 
I cannot bring myself to remonstrate with her, poor 
darling!" said Miss Vernon, with tender-hearted incon- 
sistency ; " but if you would speak to her, Guy ! You 
can do what you like with her; you know how the child 
has always looked up to you. And there are so many 
things to be done, once she comes downstairs again, 
that might help to distract her thoughts." 

So Mr. Vernon took upon himself, though with regret, 
the difficult task of " ministering to a mind diseased," 
and went his way to the snuggery, where Alice was 
installed by the window. But at his first suggestion, 
she looked up piteously. 
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" Must I ? Oh ! Mr. Vernon, if you knew how I dread 
beginning life again !" 

" My poor child !" said Mr. Vernon. Albeit a clergy- 
man, and an authorised expounder of the Will of God, 
he did not then and there think fit to lecture the weary- 
hearted girl upon the impropriety of rebellion against 
that Divine Will, and upon the benefits of resignation. 
Mr. Vernon held, that there was " a time for all things," 
and that even the most sacred truths require tact and 
delicate handling; also that the heart of a mourner is oft- 
times soonest opened to receive them by the influence 
of a practical human sympathy, stimulated by a divine 
example. Is it not by the realisation of His perfect 
humanity — " touched with the feeling of our infirmities," 
" in that He Himself hath suffered " — that the hearts of 
those Christ claims for brethren are often won ? Mr. 
Vernon's theory was that the tears of our Saviour at the 
tomb of Lazarus sanctified once and for ever the expres- 
sion of a natural human sorrow, inasmuch as, instead 
of chiding the sisters for a want of resignation and a 
backwardness of belief, " Jesus wept." 

So Mr. Vernon said only, " My poor child !" out of 
the fulness of his heart, and waited. 

At the sound of his voice, tender and soothing, a 
wild longing took possession of Alice to throw herself 
at the mercy of this true friend, tell him everything, 
and abide by his counsel. It was but the fleeting 
impulse of a moment ; not to him, of all people, true 
friend though he be, could she reveal her secret 
trouble. So she only turned away her head, and wept 
in silence. 

"Alice," said Mr. Vernon, with an apparent change 
of subject, as she grew calmer, ** I am very much struck 
with Miss Bertram's looks. Has anything happened to 
her lately.?" 

" To EIs^ } No," said Alice, startled out of herself. 
"At least — I don't know. I have taken no notice ;" and 
she blushed. 

" It may only be the result of anxiety," he returned. 
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coolly. " She has had a great deal on her mind for a 
young girl ; much responsibility, and very little rest, I 
suppose, since'her hurried journey. I think she is looking 
ill and worried." 

Tears started again to Alice Heathcote*s eyes. 

" I never thought of that," she said, faintly. Then 
there was a pause. 

" Mr. Vernon, do you really think I am doing wrong ; 
that I ought to exert myself, and begin to go about 
again ? I am so tired." 

" I do," he answered, firmly, though with a great feel- 
ing of compassion ; " for the sake of your friends, as well 
as for your own. It will be a hard duty, my child ; but 
do you need me to tell you where to find the help 
through which *all things are possible'?" And, after 
some quiet words of strength-inspiring counsel, he rose 
to take his leave. 

" It must come. I cannot delay much longer," sobbed 
Alice to herself as the door closed. 

Some time later, she opened her eyes to find Els^' 
standing beside her with a cup of tea. 

** I *m afraid I woke you, dear ; but I 'm sure you will 
be the better of some tea. You were so sound asleep at 
lunch-time, we didn't like to disturb you." 

" I feel ever so much better, though I never intended 
to go to sleep," said Alice ; and Els^ rejoiced to hear 
her speak a little more like her old self. 

" Els^, do you know, I mean to go downstairs to- 
morrow. I 'm afraid I have been very selfish, and given 
everybody a great deal of trouble." 

"Hush," said Els^, kneeling down and putting her 
arms round her. " The only trouble was that we could 
do so little for you. Darling, I am so glad." 

Alice laid her head on her friend's shoulder. Come 
what might, one loyal heart would remain true to her. 
But she raised it presently, and took a good look at 
Els^. 

" I have allowed you to overdo yourself," she said, 
remorsefully ; " oh ! you needn't try to hide ft," as the 
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other shifted her position so as not to face the full 
light of day. ** We must take more care of you 
now." 

"It's partly the heat," quoth Elsfe, with a strict 
regard for truth ; " but that can't last much longer. It 's 
September." 

Concealment, evasions, and the playing of a double 
part were foreign to Else's nature, and lay like a heavy 
burden upon her soul, so that she felt it to be a veritable 
subject for thankfulness when Alice, faithful to her word, 
began to go about as usual, thereby putting a reasonable 
end to those long tite-d-tites with Frank Heathcote, 
which had hitherto been such sources of innocent 
pleasure, but which it was now her bounden duty to 
avoid. So Els^ went on her way quietly and unob- 
trusively, with a dull aching at her heart, leaving the 
cousins to themselves as much as possible, and seeking 
above all things never to be left alone with Frank. For 
the first time in her life did she begin to realise the 
meaning of the word loneliness. Her trouble was of a 
kind she must perforce keep to herself — r\pt even to 
Kitty's sisterly bosom could she have disclosed it. It 
was no great thing that she had to do — there was 
nothing at all heroic about it, no grandeur of self- 
sacrifice or renunciation to which her enthusiastic 
nature might have attuned itself — only, what was per- 
haps hardest of all, to keep herself still and endure, 
while the world went on as usual. " She could not give 
up what she had never had !" said the girl, with an angry 
blush ; and here Pride stepped in to her aid, and a sense 
of indignant shame, lending her a fictitious strength. 
Fictitious, indeed, would it have proved, and wholly 
inadequate, if it had not been supplemented by that 
through which, as Mr. Vernon said, "all things are 
possible" — a strength which enabled Els^ Bertram, 
with her ardent impulsive character, to stand aside and 
wait for the time when the man she loved and the 
woman who was to her even as a sister should become to 
each other all in all, and herself by comparison — nothing. 
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And as she waited, and, waiting, watched the cousins, 
many little things sprang up to meet her notice — 
thoughtful kindly attentions, and a manner of protecting 
care on the part of Frank Heathcote, received by Alice 
with a curious discomposure and quick alternations of 
colour ; so that the time seemed at last to Els^ tp be 
nearer than she had thought. 

" I think I must go back to town to-morrow," an- 
nounced Frank, unexpectedly, one morning at breakfast, 
addressing Alice, but looking across the table at Els6, 
who promptly scalded her throat with some hot tea, 
and then, discreetly fixing her eyes on her plate, went 
on eating buttered toast with an air of sublime indiffer- 
ence which might have enlightened a disinterested 
spectator ; feeling dreadfully nervous lest the tell-tale 
crimson should betray her. 

Elsfe was by no means given to blushing, " in season 
and out of season ;*' but when she did so, "there was no 
mistake about it," said her brothers. 

" Going away," remarked Miss Vernon, innocently ; 
" that is sad. We shall miss you very much ; shall we 
not, Els^?" 

The result of this mal-d-propos appeal was never 
known, for at this identical moment, Alice, having 
deliberately poured the cream into the sugar-basin, 
drew all eyes upon herself by upsetting her tea- 
cup. 

" The front breadth — your beautiful new crape!" be- 
wailed Miss Vernon; " it will need most careful handling, 
my dear!" 

" It *s very little ; it doesn't signify — it 's nearly all on 
the carpet !" said Alice, with an unsteady laugh ; while 
in the ensuing scrimmage and general mopping-up, Elsfe 
hid her hot cheeks beneath the table, defending them 
with some difficulty from the boisterous attacks of 
Niger, and scrubbed for dear life. Niger, honest fellow, 
evidently looked upon it all as a novel game of 
romps, got up for his especial benefit ; and the occa- 
sion favourable for an obstreperous display of affec- 

M 
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tion, and many futile demonstrations with his great red 
tongue. 

" Was there ever anything so clumsy ?" said Alice, 
as they subsided into their places. " Frank, must you 
really go ?" 

" I think so. I have long out-stayed my holiday. 
Duty before pleasure, you know." 

Which latter was a hypocritical speech on the part of 
Frank, so far as pleasure was concerned. The pleasure 
of living day after day in the house with a girl he felt he 
could love, but in no wise could ask to marry him, was 
doubtful, and flight the safer expedient. 

The last few days had not been without their 
pain of enlightenment for him also, but in his case 
Poverty was the insuperable barrier that Pride and 
Honour placed, as so often happens, in the path of 
Love. 

A constrained silence fell upon the little party, each 
busied with their own thoughts. Miss Vernon gazed 
from one to the other in puzzled concern — dimly con- 
scious of a conversational hiatus — till a sudden light of 
inspiration came into her kindly beaming countenance, 
which seemed to afford her infinite satisfaction, for she 
mentally nodded and chuckled at herself all the rest of 
breakfast-time ; then went upstairs nodding and chuck- 
ling still. 

Poor Else's constitutional that morning was by no 
means a season of unalloyed bliss. The little old lady — 
whose own love-affairs, if she had had any, were so far 
back in the past that she had forgotten all the pain, 
remembering only the pleasure — was intensely interested 
(as what amiably-disposed old lady is not i^) in this 
incipient edition of the old ever-new story being com- 
piled, as she thought, beneath her very nose ! It was a 
tribute to her perspicacity and diplomatic foresight, and 
she took much of the credit of it to herself; making as 
great a fuss over this offspring of her imagination as a 
motherly hen over a new-laid egg. 

Elsfe had to listen to the recital of all her hopes and 
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preconceived notions on the subject, also her convic- 
tions that it was "just what poor dear Alice required." 

" Such a nice young man, Els^, my dear ! what I call 
a thoroughly nice young man !" cackled the good little 
woman, till Else could have cried with sheer nervousness 
and heart-weariness. The cup was filling that she was 
bound to drink to the dregs, and the taste of it was very 
bitter to her soul. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

A COMPLICATION. 

I have had (eeling of my cousin's wrong*. 
Aad laboui'd all 1 could to do him right. 

Shakspere. 

"TTRANK, come in here, please. I want to speak to 
1 you," said Alice, appearing at the drawing-room 
door as her cousin crossed the hall. 

But, when he obeyed, she seemed in no hurry to begin. 
Colourless as her face generally was, there was some- 
thing ghastly this morning in its contrast to the black- 
ness of her dress. She was nervous, too, and fidgety — 
the latter a new phase of character in Alice — for she 
moved aimlessly about the room, tormenting the little 
ornaments upon the table, stooping to pick up a muslin 
tidy that had fallen on the floor, and replacing it on its 
cushion with as much precision as if that, and that only, 
were the end and object of her thoughts ; while Frank, 
having taken up the normal position of a conversation- 
ally-disposed Briton upon the hearth-rug, waited in 
patience and some curiosity. At last she came and 
stood beside him. 

" Frank," she said, nervously, " I have something to 
say to you, and if you don't take your eyes off me, I 
shall never be able to say it. Do turn away, and look 
at something else." 

He obeyed in increasing mystification, devoting him- 
self apparently to a study of the movements of a small 
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Chinese mandarin about an inch high upon the mantel- 
piece. 

"That's better. Frank, do you remember all that 
happened when I took you to my father the day he 
died.?" 

" My dear Alice," said Frank, giving the mandarin a 
respite, " is it necessary you should put yourself to this 
pain } Why not let bygones be bygones ? I suppose I 
know what you are thinking of; but nothing can be 
altered now. Much better let it rest." 

" You don't know what I 'm thinking of in the very 
least. I wish, oh ! how I wish you did ! and then I 
need not say it Promise me not to interrupt. I am in 
earnest." 

" So am I, and I will promise no such thing. It seems 
to me, Alice, that you are bent upon making yourself 
miserable about what cannot be helped." 

"It can be helped. That is what I must explain. 
Before my father died, Frank, before you came home, I 
made him a sacred promise, binding as an oath, to do 
you justice when I knew how, even as he would have 
done. He understood me, and was satisfied. As you 
knelt by his bedside, and called me to him, I confirmed 
that promise. I said, * Papa, you may trust me. I will 
remember!' Frank, I will not be interrupted. I must 
speak of that, or I can never make you understand, and 
you will despise me for what I am going to say. I 
thought nothing could be easier. What did I know 
about law and horrid things ? But I found I had no 
power to set aside my father's will, and restore your 
inheritance — that way. Oh! will you be quiet!" ex- 
claimed Alice, with a cry of genuine distress, as Frank 
again attempted to speak. " How am I to say it, if you 
go on like this } When I found I could not fulfil, as I 
thought, my father's dying wishes, my heart nearly broke. 
Then I knew I must have misunderstood, that that 
was not what he meant me to do, and I had promised 
faithfully to discover what it was. So I set myself to 
think. I have thought for days and nights, Frank, till 
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I have said to myself in the darkness and the silence, 
' Am I going mad ? or is it all a dream ?' and I can find 
only one way. Frank, can't you understand ?" 

Alice hid her face in her hands, pale no longer, but 
burning crimson ; while the head of the unfortunate 
mandarin received such a wrench that he never, never 
more could waggle it, but suffered from a chronic crick 
in his neck for ever after, as Frank Heathcote turned 
round impetuously. 

" Alice, for Heaven's sake *' he began ; but his 

cousin cut him short. 

" Frank," she said, in desperation, raising her head, 
and speaking very fast. " Listen to me. Don't make 
it harder. I must speak — I must say it— openly and 
honestly — for my father's sake and my promise, though 
I would rather have died. And you are going away — 
and it must be said at once. Do you think I could bear 
to live on here as a usurper of your rights } Do you 
think I could look forward to meeting my father again 
with my promise unfulfilled.? — my father who trusted 
me ! I can't say, as I wished at first, * Frank, take back 
your inheritance ;' but what I can do I will. There is 
one way," she cried, passionately, laying her hand on 
his arm ; " I can say, * Frank, will you marry me V " 

** You have known me from childhood. You will 
believe I could not have spoken like this, unless I had 
felt convinced that it was a sacred duty — even if I had 
wanted to ever so," said Alice, imploringly, using, as we 
often do in moments of excitement, the most homely 
phrase, and the first that entered her head. 

Frank started and looked at her, but spoke not for 
the moment, as she stood before him, her downcast face 
glowing with shame, longing only, with a wild intensity 
of longing, for the skies to fall and cover her — anything 
to put an end to this intolerable silence, unbroken save 
by a sound of quick breathing. 

The skies did not fall, but the door opened, and in 
walked Miss Vernon, serenely unconscious, followed by 
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Kls^, whose quick eye took in the situation at a glance ; 
the involuntary start — the drawing back — the embar- 
rassed attitudes — the superhuman efforts to look as if 
nothing had happened, and the crimson faces of both 
the cousins — though of the two, Frank, manlike, seemed 
the most disconcerted. Els^ had but one moment 
wherein to summon up all her powers of self-control. 
In her hand she held a bunch of roses, and not till some 
time later, when she reached the seclusion of her own 
room, did she discover that her glove was split and 
stained, while the sharp thorns had entered deeply into 
the delicate palm. 

** Not out! on a day like this! Why, Alice," began 
the little lady, briskly, whom Frank would then and 
there have cheerfully consigned to the bottom of the 
Red Sea. 

" I beg pardon — I had no idea!" she said, spasmodi- 
cally, stopping short, and looking from one to the other 
with a dubious and deprecating expression. " At least 
— that is to say — not yet." Then, the wish being father 
to the thought, " Ought I . . . ahem ... to 
congratulate ?" the last word coming out with a snap of 
decision, cheerfully, and as if there could be no mistake 
about the matter. 

Oh ! Miss Vernon, Miss Vernon ! you who so wisely 
asseverated only a few short days before that " match- 
makers were generally mischief-makers," what possessed 
you, in the innocence of your dear old maiden's heart, to 
put the finishing-touch, climax, whatever you may like 
to call it, to this Comedy of Errors, which was by no 
means a comedy to the persons principally concerned } 

" If you like," returned Frank, hastily, not knowing 
what he said in his annoyance, but with an impulse 
to screen poor Alice's confusion ; becoming aware, the 
moment after, of his irretrievable blunder, as his cousin 
burst into tears and rushed from the room, followed by 
Miss Vernon, with joyous exclamations of its being 
exactly as she had hoped, and the best thing that could 
possibly have happened, &c.. Sec. 
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" Miss Bertram." 

Els^ turned at the window that led into the garden 
by a flight of steps. 

" "Doyou also think it is the best thing ?" 

If her mind had not been wholly preoccupied, and all 
her faculties self-centred for the moment, she must syrely 
have noticed the sound of pain in his voice ; but poor 
Elsfe had enough to do to repress the tumult of her own 
heart, and face him bravely with unquivering muscles. 

" I do. I have often thought so." 

« You have ?" 

She did not — ^she had never cared for him or given 
him a thought, this girl whom he loved, and had felt 
bound to avoid lest he should mar her peace ; this girl 
who, he fancied, had suffered an agony of terror for his 
sake the day of the thunderstorm, but who now stood 
before him, with honest unwavering eyes, assuring him 
that it was " the best thing that could happen " for him 
to be accepted by another. 

" Best for Alice, or best for me ?" 

" For both," said Elsfe, faintly. This ordeal she had 
not reckoned upon. To be le^er of a forlorn hope was 
all very well, but this was a deliberate marching up to 
the cannon's mouth, and letting your heart be blown out 
of you bit by bit. Still she held her ground. 

" How is it best ?" 

Els^ looked up in surprise. 

" Why do you ask ?" 

He gave an odd laugh. 

" A whimsical fancy. Perhaps I wish to know if my 
friends will absolve me from the imputation of fortune- 
hunting, and give me their reasons as a sop to my 
conscience." 

" Fortune-hunting ! oh, Mr. Heathcote ! when it is 
yours by right ! And it will make Alice happy once 
more." 

" H — m," said Frank, doubtfully ; " so you all seem 
to think. I wish you would tell me why. You are the 
best person I know, Miss Bertram, for giving one a plain 
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answer to a plain question. Will you humour me ? Do 
you honestly think Alice's happiness depends upon 
me ?" 

Frank could scarcely have told his reasons for pro- 
longing the conversation. A feeling akin to despair — 
of putting off an evil day, and maybe the shred of a 
secret, almost unsuspected hope. If so, he was doomed 
to disappointment, for Els^, after momentary mental 
retrospect of her private convictions, steadily answered — • 

" Yes." 

" And that it would really be the best thing for her ? " 

" I have said so." 

"Why?" 

** Well," said Elsfe, roused by this pertinacious cate- 
chism, " in the first place, it settles all difficulties. If 
you are trying to extract a compliment, you won't get 
it." 

" Very well. Then ^" 

" Alice is very lonely," said Els^, wistfully, her little 
flash of spirit dying away. The possibility of refusing 
to answer Frank Heathcote never occurred to this girl, 
usually so resolute, occasionally so wilful in her dealings 
with others. " She needs a protector," she went on, 
unconsciously repeating her own arguments, and seeking 
to strengthen herself therewith ; " some one to— love 
her," added the gallant girl, in spite of an unpleasant 
rising in her throat. 

Frank gnawed his nether lip, and pulled the end of 
his moustache. His feelings were varied and indescrib- 
able. 

** Miss Bertram, you are my cousin's friend. Tell me, 
do you really think she cares — one button — for me .?" 

" High treason," said Els^, attempting a poor little 
joke, with aching throat and wildly beating heart. " And 
I don't know how much a button's worth of caring 
may be." 

" That 's begging the question, and very unlike you, 
Miss Bertram." 

** Why don't you ask her yourself? Haven't you done 
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so ? You 're bent upon getting that compliment. Well " 
— as the remembrance of Alice's loving regretful allusions 
to her cousin in bygone days, and curious agitation of 
manner in his presence of late, smote her anew — ** upon 
the whole — I think* — she does." 

There was a silence. Frank tugged fiercely at his 
moustache. Els^ gazed out of the window, and the 
bright sunshine, and sounds of joyous careless living, 
seemed to her garish, pitiless, and mocking. 

" Will you congratulate me, Miss Bertram ?" Frank 
spoke slowly, almost solemnly, like one bidding farewell 
to a departing hope. Had Els^ clearly seen and taken 
in the meaning of the look bent upon her, her answer 
might have been different, or never given at all. I 
know not. But the sunlight, as she stood by the open 
window, dazzled her, though she strove to look up at 
him with brave unflinching eyes. 

" Of course I will. I hope you will be very happy — 
and Alice," she said, simply, her voice sounding to her 
like another person's, and far away ; her heart beating 
so loudly, she thouglit he must surely hear it. 

And Frank, looking upon her as she stood in the full 
glory of the sunshine, saw none of the inward agony, 
but only a pure delicate face, bravely upturned to meet 
his gaze, a little paler than usual perhaps, the small 
sensitive mouth framed into the semblance of a smile 
to wish him joy, the white forehead a trifle drawn — the 
effect no doubt of the brilliant light, which shone about 
her like a halo, burnishing the soft coils of wavy brown 
hair. And he thought that never had she seemed so 
fair and winsome in his eyes as in this hour. 

No further hope could he cherish of winning the love 
of a girl who could stand there unmoved, so calmly 
offering her congratulations. And after all — 

" If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?" 

Nevertheless, if he could have seen her only a few 
minutes later, as she lay upon her bed, sobbing piteously, 
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with her crushed roses beside her, he might have been 
somewhat shaken in his opinion. 

On the one hand was a girl whom he loved, but who 
gave not a thought to him beyond simple friendliness, 
out of the innocence of a light-hearted childlike nature. 
And it was as well, for this one he could not have asked 
to marry him without dooming her to an outlook of 
suspense, and the weariness of " hope deferred " that 
" maketh the heart sick." 

On the other hand, a girl whose happiness was sup- 
posed to depend upon him, and that by one who should 
know ; " for," reasoned Frank, in his inexperience, " if 
one woman may not be trusted to fathom the mind of 
another, who can .?" Ah ! but these were exceptional 
young ladies (and do not exceptions prove the rule ?), 
who went to bed discreetly, and in proper time, getting 
their full complement of beauty-sleep, instead of sitting 

up half the night with their hair down, discussing But 

this is a digression. 

Only those midnight tite-d-tites are apt to afford 
favourable opportunities for the escape of certain im- 
prisoned cats and kittens. 

Frank Heathcote, though on the whole superior to a 
good many men, was but mortal after all ; and to be told, 
or led to infer, when you least expect it, that you are an 
object of attachment to a good and beautiful girl, is a 
little trying, perhaps, to poor human nature at its very 
best A girl, moreover, true, noble, and pure-min.ded, 
whose heart any man might be proud of winning — 
second only to that other one of whom it was folly for 
him to think. Besides — and this was the strongest 
argument of all — she had asked him to marry her } This 
of itself, under ordinary circumstances, would have been^ 
sufficient to repel and disgust any man ; but Frank,* 
judging from his knowledge of his cousin's nature, and 
having entire faith in her truth and singleness of purpose, 
felt that the motive must have been urgent, indeed, that 
could induce Alice Heathcote so to humble herself, con- 
trary to all maidenly instincts. 
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Much of the old chivalrous spirit of faith in, and 
reverence for, womankind had descended to this scion 
of a chivalrous race, which even the influences of the 
nineteenth century had not as yet been able to eradicate. 

Under the present circumstances, could he refuse ? 

" I can spare her that humiliation, at all events," said 
Frank to himself, with a dreary sigh ; " besides, what 
is the use of considering ? I am as good as engaged 
already, through the officiousness of that old woman !" 

So disrespectfully— chivalry notwithstanding — did he 
venture to think of poor unsuspecting Miss Vernon ! 

Thus Love, Pique, and Generosity strove together, 
and the two latter carried the day. 

....... 

" I will do my best to make you happy, dear," said 
Frank Heathcote, gravely, taking his cousin's hand. 
" You must let bygones be bygones now, and trust to 
me. 

"Oh, Frank!" sobbed Alice, with a marvellous mix- 
ture of contending feelings, and could say no more. 

And Els^, in her quiet room upstairs, wiped her eyes, 
and knelt down to receive her cross of silent endurance. 



Thus ended this strange wooing. 




CHAPTER XX. 

FAINT, VET PURSUING. 

Nun strtJmel Itlar von oben, 
Drr Taf <ns Land herein. 
Von tiefem Blau gewoben 
Und licbtem Sonnenschein. 

Ea wUl noch einmal btUhen 
Der Wflld bevor er starb ; 
Er prangt in goldDCm GlUhen, 
Und l£cheli puipiufaib. 

GeibeL. 

TO my mind, no season of the year can compare with 
that of autumn. A dry wholesome autumn, be 
it understood ; not an equivalent for cheerless days of 
soaking and of slush, with a prevailing flavour of dank 
and sodden vegetable matter ; when Life becomes a 
burden, and out-door exercise a weariness to the flesh. 
First of all, the temperature runs into no extremes, but 
preserves its equilibrium, and is perfect. You are neither 
mentally and physically set on edge and rubbed up the 
wrong way by the* uncompromising east winds of our 
modern English spring (I say " modern " advisedly, for 
could Eurus have been in the ascendant when our grand- 
mothers went about in low-necked dresses, with short 
sleeves ?), nor are you enervated and rendered limp and 
good for nothing — a trial to yourself and your fellow- 
creatures — by the heat of summer. It is still warm and 
balmy in the sunshine, but there is a seasonable " nip " in 
the air, which hints, but not unpleasantly, at a coming 
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winter ; while the crisp crunch and crackle of fallen leaves 
beneath your feet is a cheerful accompaniment to thought. 
Then what, in our tame monotony of northern latitudes, 
can equal the glorious colouring around ? — the chestnuts 
glowing in bold contrasts of gold and flame-colour ; the 
deep crimson of the maple, and sunny russet of 
lingering beech-leaves, reluctant to forsake the parent 
stem ; clothing the shivering hedge-rows in the 
depth of winter ; all set off and enhanced by more 
sober tints, and the dark evergreen shades of pine and 
fir. 

Of course, if you begin to philosophise thereupon, and 
cavil, instead of accepting the good things of the present, 
and being thankful, the "beauty of decay" may have 
a depressing effect ; but that is your fault, not Dame 
Nature's, who is doing her best (like an antiquated belle) 
to conceal the ravages of time. 

In fact, do not our perception and appreciation of all 
beauty depend upon the condition and adaptiveness of 
our own minds at the moment; even as two instruments, 
perfect in themselves, and played upon by skilled hands, 
will produce but a soul-piercing discord if not in harmony 
with each other and attuned } A mother sees beauty in 
the ugliest of babes ; in the eyes of a true knight, the 
lady of his love is fair, though all the world may 
differ ! 

But the mind of Els^ Bertram, being set in a minor 
key, and, moreover, out of tune with Nature on this 
glorious autumn afternoon, had no power to appreciate 
the loveliness of her surroundings, as she hurried home 
along the avenue of beech trees. 

Elsfe had had a weary time of it of late. Self-annihi- 
lation, however praiseworthy and desirable, is not exactly 
a pleasant or an easy operation. True, Frank Heathcote 
was no longer at the Grange — his stay having been pro- 
longed very little beyond the date he had announced ; 
still, to the most unselfish and devoted of dispositions, 
it cannot fail to be somewhat of a trial to have to live 
with Xh^fianc/e of the man you love, and bring yourself 
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to sympathise with her hopes of happiness. And short 
of this, Els^ would not stop. Every regretful thought, 
every tiny involuntary backsliding of memory, she looked 
upon as a treachery to Alice, her dearest friend, and a 
sin against her own purity of spirit, taking herself to 
task accordingly. But her step grew flagging, her 
cheeks thin and pale, the brave heart often sick and 
weary; still she struggled on in the spirit of the 
words — 

" To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man " — 

or woman either. Her lot was all the harder, that the 
name of Frank Heathcote was seldom off Alice's lips. 
By the hour would she speak of him — his generosity, 
courage, and unfailing kindness ; till Els6, half wild, 
would lock herself up in her own room, too proud to 
shed a tear, when by any means she could discover 
some other safety-valve for her sense of exasperation. 
And many a unique and original safety-valve did she 
light upon. A frantic fit of knitting lasted for some 
time, whereby Alec benefited to the extent of two pairs 
of grey ribbed stockings striped with purple. But, 
after all, when you are not engaged in the mysteries of 
" turning a heel," knitting employs only your fingers, not 
your brain. So one day, under the influence of a happy 
inspiration, Els^ betook herself to a study of her favourite 
authors, Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott ; and the yards 
of poetry she learnt off by heart in stray half-hours, when 
Alice was occupied with the business that had devolved 
upon her, were surprising to herself, and an unfailing 
resource of conscience ; for at the first suggestion of a 
forbidden thought, she would set herself, with all the 
energy of desperation, to a mental spouting from 
" Hamlet," " Macbeth," the battles of Flodden or Ban- 
nockburn, as related in " Marmion," and the " Lord of 
the Isles," or anything else that occurred to her. And, 
inasmuch as no greatness of any kind is achieved in this 
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world without labour and sorrow, so Else's impulsive 
light-hearted nature became deepened and ennobled 
through suffering. 

On this particular day in autumn, returning 
from her walk, she found Alice, to her dismay, in 
tears. 

" I have had a visitor," explained the latter, recover- 
ing herself, ** and it rather upset me." 

" Who was it ? Oh ! Alice, surely not- 
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" Mrs. Hardy. Yes, poor thing, how could I refuse to 
see her } And what do you think, Els^ ? She brought 
a five-pound note, and wanted me to take it." 

Else's face was expressive of nothing but mute incom- 
prehension. 

'' She has been taking in washing, and doing odd jobs 
ever since she came home, and wants to give me all her 
savings in payment of what her husband stole. Of 
course I would not hear of it, but she grew so miserable, 
I had to make a compromise. Do you think I did right, 
Els^ ? Mr. Vernon was speaking the other day of the 
prospects of the Zenana Mission in India, saying how 
we women of England should consider it one of our 
' rights,' and a glorious one, to help in emancipating 
our Eastern sisters. So as the poor creature absolutely 
refused to take back the money, saying it was what 
* her Roger wished her to do, and she would do it,' I 
told her to bring me what she liked, and I would send 
it to the Mission for her. It seemed to comfort her a 
little, to think that some good might come even out of 
such great evil; and she went away, saying if it took her 
all her lifetime, she would work it out up to the last 
farthing." 

" Poor thing ! Oh ! Alice, why must the innocent 
always suffer for the guilty?" 

" That is the saddest part of sin," said Alice, thought- 
fully. " You can never tell how far its influence may 
extend. Its results live on beyond the grave, in the 
lives of others. Els^, it reminds me of what they say 
about vibrations of the atmosphere ; how that a sound. 
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once uttered, never ceases, but goes on vibrating to all 
ages." 

Els^ opened her eyes and said nothing, but thought 
that some of the vibrations of Roger Hardy's sin had 
reached her at all events. 

" And she would not let her parents help her ; she 
insisted that no one but herself should work off her 
husband's theft. By-the-bye, Els^, I have written to 
ask Frank to come down again when he can. There 
are several things I must consult hini about." 

A joyful flash of the brown eyes, as Els^ stooped to 
pick up Alice's ball of worsted ; then a look of pain. 
Was all her hard work of the last month to be undone } 
were her endeavours to live as if no such person as Frank 
Heathcote had ever crossed her path to be set at 
nought } Must he come back again so soon } Oh ! it 
was hard ! 

" Perhaps he mayn't be able to get away. He writes 
that his artistic studies keep him fully occupied. Dear 
old Frank, he has had to work so hard, and has been so 
good and patient I am glad his life will be easier for 
the future. Els^, do you think I should edge this with 
oleander or salmon-colour .?" 

" Salmon-colour," said Els^, not giving it a thought. 

" Why don't you say oleander; it's much the prettiest. 
And it suits you best too. I think Frank's wife ought 
to be a very happy woman. Frank's heart is worth 
having — * tender and true,' like Douglas," said Alice, 
rather as if she were arguing the point with herself 

Els6 sprang up. 

" Don't you think Joseph is very late in bringing the 
tea to-night, Alice } I am dying of thirst ; may I 
nng .'' 

After tea, she sat down doggedly, and, to all appear- 
ance, lost herself in a book, which she held upside 
down. 

Oh ! what could possess Alice to dilate everlastingly 
on Frank's perfections ; to her of all people, who knew 
and appreciated them but too well. It was the irony 

N 
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of fate ! She supposed it might be the way of some 
people when in love ; for her own part, the more she 
felt, the less she could have said — to a third person. 
But this was treading upon dangerous ground, so Els^ 
inwardly rebuked herself, and repeated the introduction 
to the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," which had been her 
latest achievement in that line of discipline. 




CHAPTER XXL 

MISS WESTON RELIEVES HER CONSCIENCE. 

Ah 1 bitter chill it was ; 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the froEen grass. 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

Keats. 

WINTER has come again, a "good old English 
winter," as people call it, meeting each other on 
the street and in the road. Jack Frost is conqueror 
over all. His reign began early, with a declaration of 
hostilities against the rule of King Autumn, the jovial 
king, with the crown of many-tinted leaves ; and now 
all England lies ice-bound and fettered, captive to his 
sway. Birds of the air and wild things of the wood go 
about with despairing twitter and rush, after their kind, 
in search of a scanty subsistence ; while, in his progress 
through the leafless undergrowth, the woodman comes 
upon many a tiny stiffened corpse. 

The weather forms more than ever, if possible, the 
primary and universal topic of conversation. Young 
people say to each other, " What a jolly time we are 
having ! Can you skate ?" Elderly men shake their 
heads, and remark with authority, and as if it conferred 
a special merit upon themselves, that such a winter has 
not been known since " their young days ; not for forty 
years !" deriving from that circumstance a borrowed 
lustre of notoriety ; while those whose memories do not 
carry them back so far listen respectfully and with awe. 
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Old crones creep to the fireside, and spread their 
withered fingers to the blaze, praying the dear Lord to 
send some warmth into their poor old bodies ; while 
prophecy-mongers go about retailing prognostications 
of good or evil, according to the manner of thinking 
of their listeners. " This state of things," they proclaim, 
" is bound to last ; not for one month, not for two, will 
the frost break up ;" while others, bolder, pin their faith 
upon the month of March as the earliest period for a 
general thaw. 

Among the old and weakly the long-continued frost 
has made sad havoc, chilling the fountain-head of their 
lives with keen and icy breath. One of the first, in the 
neighbourhood of Heathcote Grange, to be visited by the 
Death-angel was Mrs. Stevens; but for her he came 
gently, with soft footsteps gradually approaching, till 
none, not even those intently watching with eyes of 
love, could tell the precise moment when, stooping over 
the frail imprisoned form long held in bonds of sickness 
and decay, and whispering God's message of release, he 
bore her to the land where there shall be "neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain." 

Alice Heathcote and Els^ Bertram visited her daily 
during those last lingering weeks, but no one that loved 
the brave patient spirit could do otherwise than rejoice 
that for her the long trial was at an end, the weary cross 
laid down for evermore. 

Mrs. Hardy stays on and makes her home with her 
father; hoping to comfort him by the power of a 
daughter's love, and the winsome ways of his little 
grandchild ; while she steadfastly sets herself to the 
task that lies before her — her life-work to efface, in so 
far as she is able, the guilt-stain from her husband's 
memory. 

And the mind of John Stevens goes back to things of 
the past, while he earns his daily bread in the sweat of 
his brow ; and it lives upon the memories of five-and- 
twenty years, as he thinks of the " bonny lassie" he had 
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wooed and won in the " long ago ;" the faithful loving 
wife of his youth and middle age; the patient pain- 
stricken sufferer he had watched over so tenderly during 
long years of fading away — his " own old woman," 
whom he hopes one day, by God Almighty's grace, to 
meet again in the " Land o* the Leal." 

• •••••• 

During the autumn, Frank Heathcote had paid one 
or two flying visits to the Grange, culminating in a fort- 
night's stay at Christmas. " Idleness," said he, " did not 
suit him, neither would it ever do so," even when to 
work for daily bread should no longer be a necessity. 
Also, until his marriage, for which as yet no definite 
time was fixed, he could not bring himself to accept 
pecuniary obligations at the hand of his betrothed. So 
he had returned to London to pursue his art, with, it was 
to be presumed, a thought of love to inspire him ; gladden- 
ing the fretted soul of Mrs. Pratt. To her he would 
ever remain " Mr. 'Eath," the model lodger ; the 
change in his name and prospects furnishing her and 
her cronies with food for gossip for many a winter's 
night. 

At Christmas, Miss Weston, whose invalid mother 
had died in the summer, came to stay with her old 
pupil during the temporary absence of Elsfe Bertram 
with her " own people." 

Rejoiced as Els^ was to go home, she would have felt 
unwilling to leave Alice at that season, of all others, 
when vacancies by the fireside are most painfully 
apparent, if it had not been for the prospect of thereby 
avoiding Frank Heathcote. The few days at intervals 
that he had spent at the Grange since his engagement 
had been bad enough in all conscience. On these occa- 
sions Els^ had, to the best of her abilities, " effaced 
herself," throwing herself with feverish energy into 
parish work with Miss Vernon, and seeing very little 
of Frank, who, for his own part, had she but known it, 
was equally anxious to avoid her. A whole fortnight of 
his presence was, however, more than she could look 
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forward to with any equanimity. So she begged for a 
holiday. 

A "merry Christmas" it assuredly was; a "happy 
Christmas," to a certain extent, it could not fail to be, 
with all those nearest and dearest ones, from whom she 
had been so long separated, crowding about her and 
exulting, and Kitty crooning over her like a sisterly 
turtle-dove. Still, as the days went on, Els^ realised more 
and more, with a pang, that divided lives have to be taken 
up where they intersect anew, but cannot be reunited 
at the exact point where they were broken off. New 
incidents, new interests, had come between ; and a secret 
thought, which whispered, " Thus far, and no further," 
restrained her, when she longed to throw her arms round 
Kitty's neck, and tell her everything as of yore. And 
this was wearisome to her soul ; and the world seemed 
no longer small, but very wide, dividing heart from 
heart ; and she herself a solitary unit in a crowd. 

For she was young and unused to trouble, and the 
sense of pain and loneliness, and the pride of a shamed 
self-censure that would not let her speak, were very 
hard to bear. So the sight of the ivy-clad walls of 
Heathcote Grange, on her return after a three weeks' 
absence, proved not altogether unwelcome. 

But it was a shock to her feelings, and a practical 
illustration of the expressive but homely saying, " Out 
of the frying-pan into the fire," to learn tihat Frank 
Heathcote, far from being safe in London, as she had 
supposed, was at that moment presumably engaged in 
sketching a venerable Spanish chestnut at no great 
distance from the house. 

" Though how he doesn't catch chilblains, I can't 
imagine," said Alice. 

Elsfe thought her friend looked pale and worried, but 
ascribed it to the depressing influence of that common- 
place form of martyrdom for which one gets so little 
sympathy, a bad cold in the head — of all evils to which 
"flesh is heir" one of the most intolerable and least 
dignified — from which Alice was now suffering; a 
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victim to woolly shawls, a diet for babes, and general 
discomfort. 

" A heavy fog came on the day before he was to have 
left, and froze upon everything. I never saw anything 
more lovely than the trees when the sun came out after- 
wards; every separate twiglet frosted and sparkling. 
We couldn't tire of it ; in fact, I caught this detestable 
cold hanging about outside ; and Frank was in such 
ecstacies, that we prevailed on him. Miss Weston and I, 
to stay on and send for his painting things," said Alice, 
with a delicious vagueness. " He wouldn't quite do that, 
but ran up to town for a night, saying he couldn't trust 
to the tender mercies of Mrs. Pratt and a certain 
Sally." 

" I don't wonder," ejaculated Els^. 

" And now he is taking the dear old chestnut for his 
next subject, and wild to get it finished before the frost 
goes. I am very glad he has something to interest 
him; he has had a dull time of it, poor Frank!" said 
Alice, and sighed ; " no hunting, with this snow and 
frost, and very little shooting either." 

" I hope he may not take cold," said Miss Weston, 
meekly, from her seat by the window ; " but I dare say 
he is well wrapped up," and she gave a nervous little 
cough, as though afflicted at having ventured to suggest 
so unpleasant a contingency. 

" I hope not ; one victim is enough at a time ; two 
would be too much of a bad thing," said Alice. " But 
those hideous Shem, Ham, and Japhet dressing-gowns 
that men wear now-a-days have the merit of being 
warm, I believe. It is their one redeeming quality. 
Why people who needn't wear petticoats should volun- 
tarily put themselves into bondage, I never can under- 
stand." 

" It 's the way of the world, my dear ; and they don't 
know what we think of them," said Els^, and made her 
escape as soon as possible to arrange her ideas, which 
had sustained a reverse from this wholly unexpected 
contretemps. 
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" A sensible, nice-like girl," remarked Miss Weston to 
herself, though whether 3 propos of Else's last observa- 
tion I cannot pretend to say. " I really feel as if I 
ought to have a little talk with her on the subject of our 
poor dear Alice." 

Miss Weston was a faded little woman of an uncertain 
age, with grey curls that vibrated. Now Miss Vernon 
also wore curls ; but hers were white, and of a silky 
softness ; short, moreover, and did not vibrate. Nothing 
about Miss Vernon vibrated. She was an embodiment 
of the Scriptural injunction, " Let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay." About her yeas and nays there could 
be no manner of doubt ; but Miss Weston's were apt to 
be deprecating and apologetic, tempered by a sense of 
diffident humility ; the outline of them undefined and 
somewhat hazy, which rather spoilt the effect. If it 
were possible to sketch her character upon paper, you 
would have to employ the very softest of double B. 
pencils. She suffered from an indistinct vision, wore 
spectacles, and stooped. The attitude of her mind, 
however, was that of a chronic up-looking ffom a lower 
level to her fellow-creatures, whom she universally 
credited with all the excellencies of character in which 
she felt herself to be deficient. It ni^y be said, in 
extenuation, that her knowledge of her fellow-creatures 
was limited. 

Nevertheless, Miss Weston could think, though of her 
thoughts her tongue was but an unskilful interpreter. 
She possessed a considerable amount of passive good 
sense, which it generally required the co-operation of a 
stronger mind than her own to develope into action ; 
but upon occasions she would display a spasmodic energy 
that electrified her friends. The poor little woman was 
a martyr to a fidgety conscience — a conscience which 
gave her scant approval and frequent unrest. I say 
" martyr " advisedly, for the dictates of that relentless 
monitor she honestly strove to obey ; with efforts that 
were truly heroic in one of her dependent shrinking 
nature. But it was pain and grief unto her. Her ways 
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and manner of being were altogether those of a person 
who had undergone a lifelong process of "sitting 
upon " — or had been, as they say north of the Tweed, 
"sair hadden doon" — till, like eels to skinning, she 
had grown accustomed to it, and seemed to expect it as 
her reasonable due. 

A person, in fact, of whom Els^ Bertram, with her 
active positive nature, might soon have wearied, had 
her presence not proved in this instance a relief, and 
somewhat of a " safety-valve." 

And yet, how dare we, infinitely ignorant of the inner 
life of our nearest and dearest, nay, ofttimes so mistaken 
concerning our own, sit in judgment upon our fellow- 
sister, and condemn } 

A day or two passed, and Els6 began to grow seriously 

uneasy about Alice. Perhaps, from having been absent 

for a while, she was more struck by the change on her 

return than she otherwise would have been. There 

could be no doubt on the subject now. Alice was 

changed. She was utterly spiritless and inert, had a 

dark heavy look round her eyes ; and the languor and 

apathy of old days seemed once more to be creeping 

over her ; while, from the severity of her cold and of the 

weather, she was of necessity much confined to the 

house. It puzzled and distressed her friend, who could 

in nowise satisfactorily account for it ; and yet, to all 

enquiries, Alice had but the one invariable answer, 

that there was nothing the matter. Whereof Els^ felt 

sceptical. 

"I wish I could persuade Alice to see Dr. Sandars. 
I am sure she wants a tonic or something," she said 
one morning, with a sort of vexed appeal, to Miss 
Weston. 

"Dear Miss Bertram!" cried that little woman, in a 
paroxysm of nervous excitement, " how thankful I am 
you have alluded to that ! I have had it on my con- 
science for days to speak to you on the subject, and ask 
your opinion ; but it 's very wrong and weak, I know, 
when a thing really looks like a duty, only I can't bear 
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to seem interfering or taking upon myself, and it is so 
long since I have had anything to do with poor dear 
Alice — in the way of authority, I mean^-only I feel 
somehow as if something ought to be done." 

And Miss Weston clasped her hands with pathetic 
earnestness, and squeezed them together, after a way- 
she had. 

" A bad cold like hers is very lowering," observed 
Els^, dubiously. 

"A bad cold may bring tears to your eyes, but it 
doesn't make you sob your heart out," said Miss Weston, 
sapiently, and with unusual decision, " as I found Alice 
doing the other day, without rhyme or reason." 

" Poor Alice ! She has never been the same since her 
father's illness. It was so very sudden and so shocking-. 
You don't know how strong and well she was getting 
before that. And she behaved splendidly at the time. 
I hoped she was beginning to get over it ; but she has 
never been so depressed and dismal as she is now. It 
is very disappointing. And then with the prospect of 
future happiness that she has! And her cousin here, 
and everything I I don't understand it," said Els^, 
feeling that the ways of womankind were indeed incom- 
prehensible — the allotments of Fortune mysterious. 

" When is the marriage to be .?" 

" Oh ! there is no time fixed yet. Alice would not 
hear of it so soon after her father's death." 

" Five months. Mr. Heathcote died in August, I 
believe. Excuse me. Miss Bertram ; indeed I do not 
mean to be impertinent ; but does Alice often allude to 
her marriage.?" 

Els^ considered. 

" Very seldom that I can remember. But why V* 

" Of course you should know best You have been so 
much to her of late. I wouldn't for the world wish to 
make any unfair insinuations, but yet lookers-on, they 

say Miss Bertram, do you think — Alice cares for her 

cousin } " 

And Miss Weston, having marched herself up to the 
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cannon's mouth, went down on her knees, so to say, and 
shivered. 

" Cares for her cousin !" echoed Elsfe. " Of course she 
does." 

" Of course. Yes, yes. I didn't quite mean that. Of 
course she cares for him — in a sort of a way. But what 
I really meant to say — oh dear ! how shall I put it ? 
She cares for him — as a cousin — as a sister — but do you 
really quite think she is — * in love' with him ?" 

Els^ opened her eyes in dismay. 

" Miss Weston, do explain yourself" 

" Well," said the little woman, with a meek vagueness, 
" isn't there something somewhere about * plucking from 
the memory a rooted sorrow'? And that's what you 
think. It 's my opinion — now, mind, I may be wrong — 
I earnestly hope I am — ^but I really do believe that a 
* rooted sorrow ' has nothing whatever to do with it, but 
a rooted objection to this marriage — has ! 

And Miss Weston sat up, aghast at her own temerity, 
but not a little relieved in conscience. Taking off her 
spectacles, and rubbing them hard in the agitation of 
her feelings, she proceeded to secrete them carefully, but 
unconsciously, between the leaves of the book she had 
been reading ; occasioning thereby a despairing hunt for 
the missing indispensables, in quite another part of the 
house, some half-hour later. 

Incredulity, dismay, and a good deal of righteous 
indignation, over-swept by turns and ruffled the surface 
of Elsfe's mind. What did this tiresome little woman 
mean by coming and trying to upset everybody's pre- 
conceived opinions .? 

" Miss Weston, I don't think you can be right." 

" Perhaps not. But do you think that they go on 
like an ordinary pair of happy lovers i^ — as you would, 
for instance.?" 

" I don't know. I can't say. I never had one, nor 
has any one of us that I am aware of," said Els^, with 
an angry blush, and a frankness born of extreme wrath 
at this unwarrantable home-thrust. " So I am not a 
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good judge. And Alice and Fr — Mr. Heathcote are 
not ordinary people." 

"Oh! I meant nothing disparaging. I beg pardon, 
said Miss Weston, nervously. " Only people that mean 
to spend their lives together generally have a good deal 
to say to each other beforehand. Now — please don't be 
vexed — but do you ever see them talking or whispering 
together in corners, or even — moderately affectionate ?" 

" They are not that sort of people," was Else's indig- 
nant rejoinder. " I am sure Alice would object to public 
demonstrations quite as much as — I should ! And she 
used to have plenty to say about her cousin. She was 
everlastingly talking of him. It grew quite tiresome." 

" To my eyes," said Miss Weston, rallying herself for 
a coup'de-grdce^ " she seems to avoid him whenever she 
can. And that's rather unusual. She may like him 
very well indeed as a cousin ; but, my dear, there 's a 
vast difference between liking and loving, as I hope you 
will find some day. It's my belief there's not much 
love lost on either side. My dear, when a man 's * in 
love,' you '11 find him at the corner of every street you 
go down — at least in town, that is to say," said Miss 
Weston, getting into a muddle. " After all, the ways of 
men are past finding out ; it *s more by the eyes one 
can judge. There's a look in them that, once seen, 
can NEVER be mistaken." And the little old maid 
sighed. 

By this time Els^ had completely lost the thread of 
her discourse. Her mind was busily occupied canvassing 
this disagreeable idea that had been mooted. If Alice 
did not love Frank Heathcote, and was making herself 
miserable, what then 1 Should anything be done } But 
it did just occur to her to wonder dimly how this faded 
little woman, with her deprecating hesitations of mind 
and manner, could speak with such comparative assur- 
ance upon such a foreign subject. For Els^ knew not — 
no one now living knew, save herself — that long, long ago, 
when the grey curls were brown. Love had come, as he 
does to each one of us some time during Life's pilgrimage, 
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and beckoned. But with a widowed mother, fretful and 
an invalid, dependent upon her exertions, what had 
Selina Weston to do with Love ? 

" And oh ! Miss Bertram," said Miss Weston, earnestly, 
in conclusion, " if she does not love him, this marriage 
should be prevented. It is certain misery for both of 
them." 

All of which resulted in a sleepless night and a bad 
headache on the part of Els^ Bertram. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

DOUBTS, AND A DECISION, 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife. 

Byron. 

FOR a couple of days, Els^, moved thereunto by Miss 
Weston's words, set herself to watch. Then, for the 
first time, she realised how very, very seldom these two, 
who were lovers and engaged, were to be found together, 
and wondered she had never noticed it before. The truth 
being that there is nothing like a pre-conceived idea, 
firmly rooted in the mind, for blinding one to outside 
realities ; also, she had hitherto acted entirely on the 
plan of keeping herself to herself as much as possible ; 
having therefore had very little opportunity of judging. 
A room in a distant part of the house had been con- 
verted into a kind of temporary studio, and there Frank 
laboured at his winter scene in solitude, his cousin aver- 
ring that the smell of paint always made her head ache. 
" And you intend to become an artist's wife !" remarked 
Frank with a wry face, but said no more, while Alice 
blushed and turned away hastily. The arrangement, 
however, seemed to afford mutual satisfaction, as neither 
party made further objection, nor attempted a compro- 
mise. Each went their several ways, apparently con- 
tented to meet in public only, and at meals. Further, 
Els^ discovered nothing, but this afforded ample matter 
for meditation and much inward debating. 
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On the third day, in walked Miss Vernon. 

That indefatigable little lady could pay but a flying 
visit, on her way home from an outlying cottage. And 
she was full of a little bit of village history. 

For sixty years and more, a small two-storied house, 
on the outskirts of the parish, had been inhabited by a 
solitary couple, Jeremiah and Naomi Stokes. In this 
part of the world, Scripture names were greatly in vogue, 
and apparently had been so for generations. Nathanaels, 
Ezekiels, and Micahs abounded ; there was likewise one 
Kerenhappuch. Also, a tradition was still extant of a 
certain Jacob, who, having taken to himself a wife, 
resolved to call his first-born Reuben, after the 
example of his illustrious namesake, and — de suite! 
Unfortunately, the number of his male descendants 
being limited to six, Issachar had to play perforce the 
r6le of Benjamin. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Stokes had recently died within two 
days of each other. 

"And a more striking instance of * John Anderson, my 
jo,' " said Miss Vernon, with enthusiasm, " I never saw. 
No, my dear, I have no time to sit down to-day, thank 
you. It always was a pleasure to see the dear old 
people. The last time I saw Naomi, she had a bad 
attack of bronchitis, and I thought then she could not 
last long. She said, * Four-and-sixty years have I lived 
with Jeremy, and never one ill word from him in all that 
time. I could not bear to leave him behind. Ma'am, 
though it could in no wise be for long, and he such a 
frail old man. I hope it be not wrong, but I think I 
could not rightly be happy in Heaven — and he down 
here. I should always be hankering to know how his 
cough was — it 's a sore trouble at times — and watching 
for him. Every night and every morn have we prayed 
for years that it may please the Lord to take us together.' 
And they had their wish," said Miss Vernon, with tears 
in her eyes. " Truly some marriages, whether of rich or 
of poor, are made in Heaven." 

" And some are not," observed Miss Weston, with an 
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oracular shake of her curls. "Alice, my dear, what 
is it ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," said Alice, hastily ; but after 
Miss Vernon's departure she escaped to her own 
room, where Elsi subsequently found her in floods of 
tears. 

And she seemed so thoroughly prostrate, that at 
lunch-time Els^ persuaded her to lie still, and went 
downstairs alone. Afterwards, as she was leaving the 
dining-room, Frank Heathcote stopped her. 

"Do you know what is the matter with Alice?" he 
asked, in a tone of real concern. 

Elsfe felt devoutly thankful that, so far, she could 
honestly answer in the negative. . 

"You are her most intimate friend. Have you no 
idea V he persisted. 

" I do not know." 

Else's heart was filled with a great sadness as she 
looked at him. Was he beginning to suspect? Why 
must he suffer also ? Well did she know what the pain 
was, but felt she could have borne it in patience, had 
she been assured of his happiness. But now ? 

" I will do all I can for her." 

" I thought I could make her happy," observed Frank 
rather sadly, studying the pattern of the carpet as he 
spoke." 

" I must go upstairs and see if she wants anything," 
said Els^, hurriedly, and departed. 

, Having ascertained that, so far as this world was con- 
cerned, Alice wanted nothing at the present moment but 
to be left in peace, and that Miss Weston was absorbed 
in the last new novel from Mudie's — a tale of woe, 
wherein the course of true love, far from running 
smoothly, was just a succession of rapids and cataracts — 
Els^ found herself at liberty to have what she called " a 
comfortable think." Now a "comfortable think" im- 
plied to Els^ Bertram entire seclusion within the 
precincts of her chamber ; where, with locked doors, she 
could curl herself up on the window-seat, or squat upon 
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the hearth-rug, according to the time of year, with 
clasped hands over her face, excluding all disturbing 
influences of outward things. And her thoughts were as 
follows : — 

"Alice is ill, and unhappy. Whether it is the mind 
working upon the body, or the body working upon the 
mind, I don't know ; but the fact remains. And some- 
thing ought to be done. The question is — what ? And 
who is to do it ? Much the simplest way would be for 
me to go to her, and say plainly, * What is making you 
unhappy ? Have you made a mistake } Don't you love 
Frank Heathcote, after all?* But could I do that, 
of all people } Suppose she said * No'.^ Suppose the 
engagement were broken off.^ Could I ever face him 
again ? 

" Suppose you are a goose, Els^ Bertram ? What 
difference would it make to you ? Besides, you didn't 
come here to think over your own feelings. I think it 
is just like a tangled skein," said Els^, restlessly pushing 
back her hair and staring into the fire. " And I have 
got hold of the wrong end. The one thing to be con- 
sidered is — is Miss Weston right t And how is that to 
be found out 1 If right — then — * Certain misery for both 
of them,* as she said. I have never seen or known 
anything but the blessedness of love !" murmured the 
girl, thinking of the traditions of her own mother's 
wedded life. " Thank God ! but I can feel that she 
spoke the truth. If they are drifting on into 'certain 
misery,* these two I — love, why shouldn't I say it } — 
ought I not to do what I can to save them } Make it 
a clear case of right and wrong } If he — if they had 
been happy in each other, as I thought — as I hoped — I 
would have thanked God, and made no sign — not thojigh 
it broke my heart!" said Els6, vehemently, while some- 
thing blurred her vision, and made it indistinct. " Best 
for him should be best for me. But now it is different. 
And I as good as told him that Alice loved him," she 
cried, in dismay. " I believed it Why did she colour 

up, and behave so strangely when he was near, if she 
o 
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didn't ? I did mislead him. But surely that was after 
all was settled between them. It would alter nothing". 
I don*t understand," said Els^, getting up and resting 
her head on the mantelpiece. " He must have thought 
it too. He must have loved her dearly, and * Love is 
blind,* they say. Frank is not the man to marry her 
only for her money, were it twenty times his rightful 
inheritance. If I could think that, my work would not 
be so hard. I should have been mistaken in him. But 
that is out of the question." A proud glad light 
came into the girl's face, shining through tears. Not 
for the world, though it might save much pain and 
sorrow to herself, would she have had her ideal 
lowered. 

" He shall not be condemned to * certain misery ' if I 
can help it, though I were never to see him again. Only 
some one else must speak to Alice. I can not. Miss 
Weston V* Else's lips curved into a smile. " Poor little 
lady! She would worry herself into a fit before she 
made Alice understand, and then she would apologise 
and eat her words. It must be some one with authority. 
Miss Vernon V* But Els^ had a secret little grudge 
against Miss Vernon. If Miss Weston were right, then 
must she have been wrong from the beginning. Miss 
Vernon must be a last resource. Mr. Vernon } The 
very thing ! Alice will listen to anything he says, and 
he has a right to speak." 

And Els^ clapped her hands softly, and began on the 
spot to put on her walking attire. To decide upon 
anything and to do it were as nearly as possible 
synonymous terms with her. 

Now I do not wish to imply that my heroine was 
by any means a young lady with Ritualistic leanings 
towards priestly infallibility and a village confessional. 
But she had a vague, perhaps old-fashioned, idea that a 
clergyman such as Mr. Vernon must be the best helper 
and adviser in a time of trouble or of difficulty. And to 
Mr. Vernon she turned in her mind. Moreover, he 
was a person whose interference — if anyone chose 
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to put so harsh a name upon it — Alice would never 
resent. 

" I am going to the Rectory. I shall be back by tea- 
time," she said, putting her head in at the drawing-room 
door, where Miss Weston sat reading and toasting her 
toes. 

"Very well," answered the latter, absently, having 
just reached that point of all-absorbing interest, whence 
the rose-encircled altar of Hymen is dimly discernible 
in the perspective of the reader's mind. 

Mr. Vernon was not at home, and Elsfe had a longer 
walk than she anticipated in consequence. During the 
interval, her mind was much exercised by the question, 
Should she confide to him her suspicions ? or should she 
merely ask him to call on Alice, and leave him to draw 
his own conclusions ? 

But here, as usual, Elsfe's simple straightforwardness 
of purpose stood her in good stead. " God knows," she 
said to herself, taking in the full meaning of her words, 
** I do this only because I think it right, and there is no 
one else. If Alice had a mother, it would be needless." 
(Els^ somehow did not think of the late Mr. Heathcote 
as a suitable confidante^ " There is no use doing things 
by halves. Where would be the good of asking Mr. 
Vernon to find something, and not telling him what to 
look for.^ He isn't infallible. No man is. I would 
sooner trust a woman's eyes," said Els^, breaking into a 
sudden little laugh. "Any woman but a goose like 
myself, that 's to say. I '11 tell him the simple truth — 
that we are anxious about Alice, also what Miss Weston 
thinks, and then leave him to judge for himself. By- 
paths are generally deceptive, and the longest in the end." 

And so she did, looking up into his face with honest 
hazel-brown eyes, and with but one thought in her mind. 
Mr. Vernon listened attentively. He, too, had had 
thoughts of late concerning his little friend — seldom 
as he had seen her, owing to stress of Christmas and 
New Year obligations — which were confirmed by Else's 
words. 
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" You wish me to see Alice ?" 

" Yes, and find out if you can. She is making herself 
ill, and Mr. Heathcote miserable. And she has no father, 
no mother, Mr. Vernon, no one with authority to speak ; 
but she would confide in you," said Els6, with uninten- 
tional and most innocent flattery. 

"Go to Alice!" Ofcourse he would. Poor little Alice ! 
with her delicate dependent ways of clinging ; the child 
who "looked up to him," as his sister had said, and 
who had no mother, no one to guide her. Mr. Vernon, 
on the strength of his one-and-forty years, felt quite a 
warm paternal glow at his heart as he thought of Alice, 
and walked home in the chill of the winter evening, the 
snow crunching crisply beneath his feet. 

In the sky, though, were long cloud-streamers and 
heavy darkness brooding above the horizon. Village 
wiseacres shook their heads, and foretold a change of 
weather; while men of substance tapped their barometers, 
and inwardly said "Amen." For was it not getting late 
in the season, and all the winter's work still to be done ? 

But down in the brown earth, little roots and seedlings 
slumbered peacefully beneath their warm snow-blanket 
till the time of awakening, heedless of the stubborn ice- 
grip of Jack Frost. 

Next morning Alice made her appearance as usual, 
pleading guilty to nothing more serious than a headache. 
Els^, with the consciousness of her interview with Mr. 
Vernon upon her, and of his impending visit, felt the 
unwonted restraint of an arrikre pensie^ and heartily 
longed to get out of the way. An excellent opportunity 
presented itself after luncheon. 

" By the way," said Alice, suddenly, as they rose from 
the table, " if I didn't promise Miss Vernon yesterday to 
send and enquire for old Mrs. Levell, so as to save her 
the long walk, as she is so busy, and I never remembered 
it till this moment !" And her face lengthened. 

" Let me go !" cried Els^, eagerly ; " I want a good 
long walk, and I can come back by the Rectory and 
leave a message." 
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" Could you ? But hadn't you better take the 
ponies?" 

" One of them is lame," said Frank, turning round. 

" And the other wouldn't be roughed, most likely. 
Besides, I would so very much rather walk," urged 
Els^. 

Alice looked out of the window. 

" Look at the clouds ; it 's going to snow." 

" Never mind, I shan't melt" 

" But you may freeze. Elsi, dear, you 're as good as 
gold. Only if you do go, mind you wrap up well. 
Besides, should you go so far alone V And she glanced 
for the first time at Frank, who stood by the window, 
apparently absorbed in watching the progress of a half- 
frozen fly, that dragged its weary legs up the pane, in 
sore disgust at having been tempted out of its snug 
winter quarters by a few delusive rays of sunshine. 

" Oh !" thought the fly, "if I can but get that fifth leg 
of mine home — ugh ! how it aches ! — shall I ever be 
such a fool again V 

"If Miss Bertram will accept me for her escort," said 
Frank, formally ; " but I am afraid there is going to be 
a change of weather." 

Their eyes met To Else's mind came the ill-timed 
recollection of that day of storm, when he had con- 
strained her to yield to his will — when, for the first time 
in her life, a pleasant sense of being protected and cared 
for had stolen over her unawares — one of those last days 
of happiness, unhampered by any thought of foolishness 
— and, to her dismay, she felt an uncontrollable tell-tale 
flush creeping up and up, and the more she thought upon 
it, the deeper it glowed. 

" Oh, please, I couldn't think of troubling anyone," 
she protested, hurriedly. " I can take my red cloak, 
and Niger is a famous protector ; aren't you, old 
fellow V stooping to pat the retriever's head. 

Alice looked from one to the other in some surprise. 
There was a strange flush also on Frank's face, and a 
curious look, as he turned away sharply to the window. 
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where the fly, having succeeded in attaining a sheltered 
nook, was resting after its labours. 

"Alice, could you tell me where to find the third 
volume of ' Dinna forget, laddie'?" said Miss Weston's 
voice, suddenly breaking in. " It 's a sweetly pretty 
book ;" and Elsi profited by the interruption to make 
good her escape, with tingling cheeks. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

A SHORT CUT. 

The keeser tempests rise ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 

Thick clouds ascend ; 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along, 
And the sky saddens with the gather'd storm ; 
Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends. 
At first, thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. 

Thomson. 

MRS. LEVELL was, in her own estimation, a person 
of great importance in the parish. To begin with, 
she was its oldest inhabitant, and lived in the tiny farm- 
house in which she had been born upwards of three- 
quarters of a century before, and which had descended in 
her family from father to son, or, as in her case, from 
father to daughter, for generations. This accident of 
birth she made the most of, and by virtue of being their 
oldest parishioner, tyrannised over her Rector and his 
sister to a very great extent; making perpetual demands 
upon their time, and levying a kind of black-mail of 
unceasing sympathy for her ailments. 

For she was one of those good people who " enjoy" 
bad health, and appreciate it. If, by any chance, a longer 
interval than usual elapsed between the visits of Miss 
Vernon, Mrs. Levell would get upon an exceedingly 
high horse indeed, from which it required the exercise 
of much skill and patience to dismount her. Altogether, 
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as, in addition to a chronic cough, she was possessed of 
a chronic temper and a chronic " gift of the gab," such a 
contingency was to be avoided. Several times, when 
Miss Vernon had been specially over-burdened with 
work, Alice or Els^ had volunteered to save her the long 
walk or drive, and after the first shock of innovation, 
Mrs. Levell had grown to welcome the sight of their 
fresh young faces, especially as they invariably brought 
with them a tiny note of inquiry from Miss Vernon, by 
way of a propitiatory offering and a passport to her 
confidence. On this occasion, however, the expected 
visit being nearly a week overdue, it required much tact 
and nicety of expression on the part of Elsi Bertram to 
soothe the irascible octogenarian. She first allowed her 
to expend the vials of her wrath without interruption — 
a secret taught by experience, for, if interrupted, the old 
woman invariably began again at the beginning, and 
gave you the benefit of a twice-told tale. She then 
listened to a resume of the family history of the Levells 
for the last three generations ; and finally had to interest 
herself in the prospects of a favourite pig, in whom the 
inclemency of the season had developed an affection of 
the bronchial tubes ; besides various other minor matters 
of domestic detail. But all this took time ; and when 
the old woman had at last talked herself into a desirable 
frame of mind, and Els^ was able to take her departure, 
she was somewhat dismayed at the lateness of the hour 
and the darkness of the sky, over which heavy snow- 
clouds were rapidly drifting. Also Niger — having been 
beguiled away from his wonted post of observation at 
the door by a friend on the premises — ^was not imme- 
diately forthcoming. 

"Oh! you bad dog!" scolded Elsfe; "never, never 
will I trust you again." 

Whereupon the delinquent stood upon his hind legs, 
put two great wet paws upon her shoulders, and strove 
to lick her face in token of penitence. 

A change of weather had indeed taken place. The 
thermometer having risen many degrees during the 
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night, the frozen surface of the road had become addi- 
tionally slippery through a partially thawed and wholly 
untrustworthy scum of slimy glazing. The wind, too, 
was getting up, and blew piercingly cold as Els^ and 
Niger hurried along. 

" No use going out of our way to the Rectory to-day ; 
we must get home as soon as possible," she remarked to 
the retriever, as he trotted by her side. " We 're in for a 
storm, old man, and mustn't let the snow melt under 
our feet." And even as she spoke, two or three large 
feathery flakes drifted into her face, and lighted on 
Niger's black coat. Very large were they, and of 
dazzling whiteness, as if the traditionary old lady in 
Wales were plucking the finest of her geese. 

Els^ threw on the cloak she had hitherto carried over 
her arm, drew it close, and quickened her steps. She 
always looked particularly dainty, and a brilliant patch 
of colour in the landscape, draped in the graceful folds 
of her Connemara wrap, with her neat black skirt, and 
a close-fitting hat, with tiny crimson wing to match, 
resting upon low coils of soft brown hair. 

To call at the Rectory would have involved a long 
cUtouTy for which there was no urgent reason under the 
circumstances. In any case she was three miles from 
home ; not a pleasant reflection when the wind is dead 
against you, driving great blobs of wetness, varied by 
sharp spikelets, into your face ; and when, moreover, it is 
as much as you can do to keep your balance, the " more 
haste" being liable to end in the "less speed." But 
Els^ joyfully remembered that there was a short cut, a 
narrow pathway leading through a wood at no great 
distance, by means of which a circuit of nearly three- 
quarters of a mile might be avoided. 

The wood was of a moderate size, and in its winter 
aspect desolate, though not from want of care. If there 
was one thing that had lain nearer to the heart of the 
late Mr. Heathcote than another, it was the welfare of 
his trees. He was kind to these, and did not allow them 
to suffer from over-crowding and want of light and air. 
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fully roused. " It will drift here in no time." And she 
managed to get up, but found that standing with uncer- 
tain foothold against the wind was impossible, while the 
pain in her ankle made her head swim. 

Els^ sank down again almost in despair. What was 
to be done } She was regularly trapped, in a worse way 
than she had thought of, between high slippery banks 
that seemed insurmountable, with every prospect of 
being buried alive in a snow-wreath. But the icy wind 
proved of some service, inasmuch as it kept the girl from 
fainting again ; while the black retriever cowered down 
beside her, and looked up in her face with faithful 
pleading eyes, as though perfectly aware of the dilemma, 
and begging her not to lose heart 

. " It will never do to faint and get snowed up down 
here," said Els^, with reviving energy. " If I could but 
get to the shelter of that old tree, away from the wind ! 
That 's the first step. We must try again, and manage 
better this time, Niger." 

Niger waved his tail in dignified approval, while Elsi, 
setting her teeth as the pain of moving brought tears to 
her eyes, scrambled to her knees, and, getting hold of 
his collar, " Hi on, Niger," she said, and so dragged 
herself wearifuUy up the steep slope, the sagacious 
animal seeming to understand what was expected of 
him, and pressing forward valiantly at the imminent 
risk of being throttled. Then, as Els^ crouched at the 
foot of the old tree, he stood before her, opened wide 
jaws, and panted. 

The situation was not a pleasant one. To sprain your 
ankle at any time is bad ; when more than two miles 
from home, it is worse ; but to do so in the middle of a 
lonely wood, late on a winter afternoon, with a snow- 
storm coming on, and the prospect of spending the 
night d la belle ^toile, is the ultra-superlative degree of 
misery. At least so thought poor Els^. If only she 
had never come into this detestable wood! (Miss 
Bertram was no pattern of perfection ; in moments of 
excitement she was as liable to throw the blame upon 
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innocent and inanimate matter as the rest of us.) Now 
if this had happened on the high-road, or even in a lane, 
there would always have been the chance of some stray 
wayfarer or late-working labourer passing by ; but here 
she might lie all night, or for days, for the matter of 
that — the snow would obliterate all footmarks — till she 
died of cold or starvation, and no one be a bit the 
wiser; unless, indeed, the gamekeeper happened to 
come on his rounds, or some nocturnal poacher upon 
unlawful deeds intent. And the latter was by no means 
a pleasing alternative. When would they begin to miss 
her ? They would probably think she had taken refuge 
at the Rectory, and not grow anxious for hours may 
be ; and in the meantime ? 

In the meantime, could she think of anything to ease 
the aching in her foot, which was slowly but surely 
undermining her powers of endurance. To sleep in 
snow meant death ; to faint might be as bad, for aught 
Elsfe knew. Could she get her boot off i Els^ looked 
at her foot, and felt it, and thought not. But she might 
at least unlace it. This, in her constrained position, was 
no easy operation, but at last she succeeded, giving 
instantaneous relief to the poor swollen ankle. 

Then her eyes fell upon Niger, keeping guard with 
his head on his paws. 

" If you only had been a St. Bernard now !" as 
thrilling tales of rescue came to her mind. " And I do 
believe you would have been every bit as good, if you 
had tried," said Els^, apostrophising the retriever, who 
blinked slowly, and continued to gaze upwards at her. 
** Oh dear ! I suppose this horrid snow would have 
spoilt the scent. And you 're not at home, which makes 
all the difference." 

" If you could only go back and take a message ! 
And why shouldn't you ?" she demanded, with sudden 
animation, struck by a brilliant idea. " I must be 
getting into my dotage not to have thought of it sooner. 
Have I a pencil and paper?" Then ensued a desperate 
rummage. " Not a scrap ! What a bore ! And I even 
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left my chdtelaine at home. Never mind ; something 
else must do." And quick as thought Els^ unfastened 
her cloak and jacket, pulled undone the crimson knot 
of ribbon at her throat ; and making Niger get up and 
stand beside her, hastily tied it round his collar, supple- 
mented by her handkerchief, on which her name had 
been embroidered by Kitty's sisterly fingers. 

" Now, old boy, do you know what you are expected 
to do V she said, taking the curly black, head between 
her hands. " You Ve got to go and * find Alice,' sir, in 
earnest, as youVe done many a time in fun. Go 
home, Niger; go home, good dog," said Elsd, with 
energy. 

Whereupon Niger shook himself, capered, and gave 
vent to a playful bark. His friend was coming to her 
senses at last. What did she mean by sitting in the 
snow on a day like this, when even he was shivering in 
spite of his thick coat } 

" Go home ! Seek Alice." 

The retriever stopped short, looked at Els^, and, 
obedient to the voice of command, turned round and 
began to trot off deliberately ; then stopped at a little 
distance and waited. 

" Go home," repeated Els^, with quaking hopes. 

And Niger went. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A LEADING QUESTION. 



Even as a brotber — but no more ; 'twas much, 
For brotherless she w:is, save in the name 
Hci inCmt friendship had bestow'd on him. 

THANKS to Miss Weston's absorption in her third 
volume, and wanderings of mind consequent there- 
upon, Mr, Vernon was able, without any very serious 
breach of the laws of politeness, to make known to 
Alice that an interview d trois was not what he desired, 
so that when he rose to take leave she followed him out 
of the drawing-room. 

"Can I speak to you alone?" he asked, and Miss 
Heathcote led him into the library. 

Mr, Vernon was not long of coming to the point ; he 
never was when he had a point to come to ; thereby 
saving himself and his friends an immensity of trouble. 
Some good people there are, who, when they have any- 
thing to say, seem utterly incapable of saying it. They 
play at " Bo-Peep" with their subject, frisk about it 
playfully like lambs in spring, or else go off at a tangent, 
a propos des bottes, to something wholly unconnected 
therewith ; conversational Wills-'o-the-Wisp, leading 
their friends mental dances up hill and down dale, 
landing them finally in a quagmire of misconception. 

Mr. Vernon was not of these. Life is short, and 
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" time is fleeting ;" a great deal had to be got into it — 
into his life at all events — ^which may explain the reason 
why. 

" Alice, there is something the matter," said her friend 
abruptly. " Or else you are ill. You should consult 
Dr. Sandars." 

Miss Heathcote, taken unawares, declared hastily that 
she was perfectly well — never had been better in her 
life — with various other equally unguarded assertions. 

Qui s* excuse s" accuse! The feverish, almost defiant 
energy of her denial, far from allaying, only confirmed 
Mr. Vernon's suspicions. 

" Then, as I said before, there must be something the 
matter — something that is weighing on your mind and 
making you unhappy, robbing you of your health and 
spirits, and distressing all your friends. Alice, if you 
will look me in the face and tell me it is not so, I will 
believe you. You never deceived me." 

Alice looked up, but at his last words the blue eyes 
fell ; her own words died on her lips, and she turned 
away hastily. 

" You do not — ^you can not deny it Alice, you are 
very lonely, and you are too reserved. You are fretting 
yourself ill — ^brooding, as you used to do in the old days. 
I was able to help you then. Do a few years make 
such a difference ? Child, cannot you trust your oldest 
friend.?" 

She stood silent, with clasped hands and quivering 
lips. This appeal for the sake of the "Auld Lang 
Syne" that was ever present with her was hard to resist. 
It was hard to receive blame from this unexpected 
quarter, when God knew at the cost of what suffering 
to herself she was striving to fulfil a sacred duty. 

" I do not wish to force your confidence. The child 
I used to know — the child I watched over as she grew 
up — would have needed no urging. But there are 
changes everywhere. She has grown into a woman with 
ways of her own — little ways which seem to make her 
independent of her old friends, but I do not think they 
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make her happy. She is a lonely woman, young and 
inexperienced, without father or mother or earthly 
adviser — save one, Alice, one question for the sake of 
the old days I must ask. You have a right to withhold 
your confidence from me, if it pleases you, but not from 
Frank Heathcote — not from your future husband. He 
has a right to demand it Do you trust him ? Does he 
know what troubles you ?" 

" No, no," came in a stifled voice, as Alice clasped her 
hands over her face. 

" Would you tell him if he asked ?" 

She shook her head. 

" I am tormenting you, poor child !" said Mr. Vernon 
gently, " but for your own sake, as your clergyman, and 
still more as your friend, I must warn you that secrets 
are mischievous ; a secret from the one who ought to be 
nearest and dearest to you on earth may lead to misun* 
derstandings and future misery. Think of the risk, 
Alice. 

" I was glad when I heard of your engagement to 
Frank Heathcote. I thought to myself, if Frank had 
fulfilled the promise of his boyhood, he would be a 
brave and honourable man, able to take care of you, 
worthy of your love and confidence. Has he done any- 
thing to forfeit them ?" 

" Nothing." 

Then Mr. Vernon bethought himself of Else's words, 
and put a leading question. 

" Did you not love him when you accepted him, 
child .^ Do you not love him now? Your conduct is 
sufficient to make one doubt it" 

He watched her keenly. Alice looked up startled, 
and as if she were about to speak, but, meeting his eyes, 
blushed and was silent 

" Alice, listen to me. Have you ever thought what 
love means — the love a woman should feel for a man to 
whom she binds herself for life, as in God's presence. 
In her heart he should hold the place next to God. 
When she promises to love him, it should be with the 

V 
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conviction that, beyond him, so far as this world is cbnT 
cerned, no thought of hers can wander. That she is his 
for life and for death ; his to watch over, to protect, 
and to cherish ; his the strong arm which is to be her 
legitimate earthly stay; her part to yield all true 
womanly tenderness and devotion ; in the hour of 
happiness and prosperity sharing his joy, and letting 
him share hers ; in the hour of trial and depression 
comforting him by her love, to which the man, wearied 
by the rough ways of life, knows he may turn, as to an 
unfailing refuge ; yielding him obedience, which is the 
outcome of true love, and honour, which is as the breath 
of its existence. So, hand in hand, mutually supporting 
and encouraging each other, one in heart, in hope, as in 
life, to journey on together to God's home in Heaven. 
Is that the way of it, Alice, between you and Frank 
Heathcote ?" 

But Alice was sobbing — quietly, pitifully, and could 
give no answer. 

" My child," said Mr. Vernon sadly, " without such 
love, marriage is a mistake, a fatal mistake, leading but 
too often to disappointment and sorrow. I have known 
so many cases ; I would warn you before it is too late. 
Besides, to my mind, the woman who marries from any 
other motive lowers herself and deceives her husband. 
Alice, does not Frank believe you love him } Will you 
take all and give him nothing in return ? Does he not 
love you.?" 

" I don't know." 

"You don't know, and yet you intend to marry 
him.? 

" Alice, if you do not answer these questions now and 
hereafter by your life and conduct, you are putting Frank 
in a very false position. What will be the natural 
explanation but that he has married you for the sake of 
your wealth ? He is poor ; you are rich. And I do not 
believe that of him." 

" He has a right to it," murmured Alice. " It ought 
all to be his." 
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A light began to break in upon Mr. Vernon's mind. 

"Is that your motive?" he said. "Then that ex- 
plains to a certain extent. But you still leave it doubtful 
why he ever asked you to marry him. Your words were 
unfair to Frank." 

" He never asked me to marry him at all," broke from 
Alice suddenly. " It was all my doing. It was the only 
way. I had promised my father." 

Mr. Vernon sat down deliberately* 

** Alice, am I to understand that all these months you 
have been breaking your heaft over what is past and 
irretrievable — over what we hoped was buried in your 
father's grave ; striving to right a wrong that never can 
be righted on this side of eternity.? Poor child! no 
wonder you found the task too hard." 

" It can be righted," said Alice, looking up, " and it 
must. I promised. I told my father I would do it, and 
there was no other way. It nearly killed me to do it, 
but I had to. I asked Frank to marry me, and he 
accepted — out of pity, out of love, I do not know. That 
had nothing whatever to do with it. My father's last 
wishes had to be fulfilled. I had promised." 

" My child," said Mr. Vernon, " are you happy ?" 

The question seemed superfluous, but it unlocked the 
floodgates of Alice's heart. 

" Happy !" she sobbed. " It is more than I can bear. 
I thought I was strong enough ; I thought I could do 
it — could bring myself to love him ; but I cannot — not 
in that way. I feel it more and more every day. And 
he deserves everything that is good ; and when he looks 
at me so anxiously, I cannot meet his eyes ; I feel like 
a traitor. And I can see no way of escape. It is too 
late now. But it is killing me. Mr. Vernon," she said 
passionately, " what is left for me to do .?" 

" Break off* your engagement," advised Mr. Vernon 
promptly. 

Alice shrank back. 

" No," she said, " not that. I cannot do that. I must 
fulfil my promise to my father, and it is the only way." 
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" Do you suppose your father would have wished it, if 
he knew it would spoil and embitter the life of his only 
child?" 

" I promised to do what I could to restore Frank's 
inheritance," she repeated. "And what other way 
have I ? It is too late to draw back. I have already 
sacrificed ^" 

" Yourself — ^with the prospect of doing the same to 
Frank in the future. Was it not Frank's welfare your 
father thought of on his death-bed ; some atonement for 
the past ? You have kept this to yourself, and brooded 
over it till you cannot discern right from wrong, or even 
common sense. Your judgment is warped, Alice, though 
your motive was good. You are fulfilling your father's 
wishes in the letter, but not in the spirit I do not say 
you can help it, but Frank's welfare would stand a poor 
chance with you. With your present feelings, you would 
make but a sorry wife for him. Do not deceive your- 
self. Some time or other he could not fail to discover 
your real feelings, and then i Did your father wish to 
condemn you both to misery?" 

*' I cannot draw back now. It is too late." 

" It is not too late — yet. Some day it may be. Think 
of another thing, Alice. You say you do not love 
Frank? How would it be with you if, after your 
marriage, you were to meet some one whom you could 
have loved? It has happened to stronger and wiser 
women than yourself. I do but speak of the misery of 
it, child — the intolerable misery it would be to a gentle 
sensitive nature like yours, to whom such a thought 
would appear a deadly sin. You say you are unhappy 
now. I tell you your present unhappiness would be 
as nothing in comparison. I do not wish to speak 
harshly, my poor child ! In the innocence of your heart 
such an idea may never have occurred to you. But it is 
my duty to set before you the plain truth. Only I 
confess you baffle me. You seem to have such a high 
opinion of Frank, as if it required but very little 
more. Why can you not care for him? He has 
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every quality that should win the fancy of a young 
girl." 

" Mr. Vernon/' said Alice, in desperation, " it is im- 
possible." 

Mr. Vernon regarded her intently, as she stood before 
him. 

" If you had met any one else," he began, " I could 
understand better ; but no, it is out of the question," 
he added, as if to himself. 

But Alice caught the words, and could face him no 
longer, turqing away sharply with suddenly crimsoned 
cheeks. 

A glimmering of the truth began to break upon her 
companion, though as yet he perceived it but as "through 
a glass, darkly." 

" If that could be the case," said Mr. Vernon gravely, 
"then I have but one word. To marry Frank when 
you do not love him, Alice, from whatever morbid 
motive of duty, would be a mistake, and a cruel thing 
for both of you. But to marry any man when in your 
heart you feel you could love another would be a sin — 
a sin against yourself, against the man you marry, 
and against God." 

He walked to the window and looked out, a troubled 
expression on his face. 

" Alice," he said, without turning round, " you should 
speak to Frank ; or will you allow me } Give him the 
choice between riches with a wife who avowedly does 
not wish to marry him, and freedom with the chance of 
winning one who might do so. And, if I mistake not, 
I know his answer." 

" I cannot, Mr. Vernon, I cannot. If Frank were to 
come to me and say, * Alice, I wish to be free,' I would 
release him ; but as long as he is content, I will do 
nothing. My part is done already. I must abide 
by it." 

" Little one," he said, coming back and using the pet 
name of childhood, unheard for many years, " could you 
not have trusted your old friends t Could you not have 
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come to me with your promise, as you did long ago ? — 
was there ever anything in those days that you did not 
tell me? — and we might have considered the matter 
together. Do you not know I would have kept your 
secret, and helped you to decide rightly, if I could?" 

His voice was very gentle and pitying. Alice raised 
her eyes for a moment. Their expression of anguish 
haunted Guy Vernon for many an hour. 

" I could not tell you^' she said, quite simply. Then 
the fair head drooped lower and lower, and a vivid 
scorching colour swept over the pale face. And for 
the moment there was silence. 

" I can say no more. You must- make up your own 
mind," said Mr. Vernon at last, hurriedly and rather 
illogically, considering that her mind was made up 
already, and that with feminine perversity she meant to 
stick to it. ' 

A great scuffling in the hall, and sound of quick 
barking; then footsteps, and an eager voice crying, 
" Alice, Alice !'* while something sprang up against the 
door and scratched, whining. It was thrown open from 
the outside, and in rushed, or rather tumbled, a yelping 
mass of animated snow with a black bushy tail, which 
left great foot-pads of wet upon the carpet, leapt upon 
Alice, nearly knocking her down, and then gave itself a 
comprehensive shake, radiating a shower of snowflakes 
impartially over Miss Heathcote, the hearth-rug, and 
the fire, where they hissed. Thence emerged Niger, 
white no longer, neither wholly black, but piebald as to 
his upper parts, and in a state of intense excitement 

"Down, down! be quiet, sir!" exclaiined Alice, 
pushing him away; then as soon as she could hear 
herself speak — 

" What is it, Frank ? And what is that you have in 
your hand .?" 

He held up a handkerchief, limp and draggled, and a 
forlorn wisp of uncertain hue. 

" Els^ l-^Miss Bertram I" he said, breathlessly. " The 
ribbon she wore this morning ! Something has hap- 
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pened Look at the dog," as Niger, whining, and not to 
be pacified, jumped up again and again ; finally, taking 
his mistress's skirt between his teeth, tried to drag her to 
the door. 

" Els^ !" cried Alice, " surely she is in long ago,'* and 
she cast a glance at the window, where nothing was 
visible through the dusk but whirling snowflakes. 

** Not a bit of it 1 the dog has come back alone with 
these tied round his collar — her handkerchief and 
ribbon I And the poor girl is out in all this storm, God 
only knows where." 

" She may have taken refuge somewhere," said Mr. 
Vernon, anxiously. 

" She was going to the Rectory." 

" If she were at the Rectory, Miss Vernon would have 
sent word. But we have no time to waste in talk," cried 
Frank, impatiently. " We must go and find her at once. 
Not a moment must be lost. Vernon, come ; she may 
freeze to death before we reach her, while we stand 
talking here." 

" Oh ! hush, Frank," said Alice, partially recovering 
her wits. " We must think what is best to be done. 
How will you find hfer V 

" The dumb animal is trying to tell us that. Trust 
him to lead us." 

" Then you must have some means of fetching her 
home. Go and get the pony-carriage." 

" No use," said Frank at the door, gloomily enough ; 
" no horse could travel in this snow. I will carry her if 
she cannot walk." 

"Three miles! nonsense I Stay I there is the old 
Bath-chair, Get it from Wood. It is " 

But he was off before she could finish her sentence. 

" You will have to take some cloaks and things ;" 
and Alice went in quest thereof, with a curious sense of 
a buzzing in her brain, and a general confusion of 
intellect 

" Alice, go to Miss Weston, and don't alarm yourself. 
We will do our utmost," said Mr. Vernon, meeting her 
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in the hall with a flask in his hand. " I have been 
getting some brandy from the butler, in case of need. 
Don't fret/' he added hastily, as the hall-door opened 
and Frank appeared, stamping the snow off his feet, 
while Niger jumped up and barked afresh. 

" All ready ? Wraps ! that 's right ; here, give them 
to me," and he took an armful from Alice, rolling them 
up hastily, and placed them in security beneath the 
seat. 

" Cheer up, Alice. Keep back out of the cold ;" and 
without another word he turned and took the handle of 
the chair, and the two men were presently lost to sight 
in the confusion of the snowstorm and the gloaming. 

They walked on as rapidly as possible, speaking but 
seldom ; Niger taking short runs in front, and coming 
back with great bounds to make sure of being followed. 

Frank's excitement was too great for speech ; more* 
over, breath is at a premium when you are dragging or 
pushing a heavy Bath-chair through inches of snow in 
the teeth of a howling wind. 

Mr. Vernon's mind was busy, as he thought over his 
interview with Alice, and recalled the glowing downcast 
face. " Poor child !" he murmured, and a smile, tender, 
yet wholly sad, flitted round the usually grave mouth, 
but passed in a moment, as he bent his head before the 
gale and pressed forward. Before him rose another face, 
laughing, saucily defiant in its brilliant colouring of 
youth and health, with sparkling eyes and coronet of 
jet-black hair, framed in a setting of leaves and tendrils 
of passion-flower, as he had last seen it, when she leant 
out of the window to wave her handkerchief as he rode 
past — Guy Vernon's one and only love of days gone 
by! But a rival had stepped between and stolen the 
maiden's heart, and they two had never met again. 

And the light of Guy Vernon's life was quenched, and 
for a time he was left in gloom ; his heart darkened by 
what is worse than the shadow of the grave, the sense of 
a misplaced trust and a consequent loss of faith. Out of 
this gloom he struggled at last. Heaven-aided. 
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Was not his life his own, the free gift of the Almighty? 
Should he allow it to be marred and rendered unprofit* 
able by the wrong-doing of others ? Without his own 
consent, that could not be. Henceforward it should be 
spent in the service of God and of his fellow-creatures, 
beyond power of hindrance from the caprice of woman- 
kind. 

Only a few short months, and in the happy spring- 
time the joy-bells rang out a merry peal. In the quiet 
country churchyard, when spring came round once 
more, there was a new-made grave with a costly marble 
cross, and beneath it slept the bride of a year, with a 
tiny baby-blossom in her arms. And Guy Vernon stood 
in the light of the setting sun, and buried the past, with 
thoughts of gentle pity and forgiveness, in the grave of 
his faithless love. But the brightness of the morning, 
the rose-flushed hours of youth and hope, had faded 
away to return no more. Before him lay " the burden 
and heat of the day." 

But do not the glowing tints of sunset equal in 
radiance, nay, ofttimes overpass in depth and intensity 
the "roseate hues of early dawn"? Can it be that in 
the life of Guy Vernon also " at eventide there shall be 
light" ? 

At last, after what seemed a century to Frank Heath- 
cote — a century spent in battling with the elements in 
all the agonies of impatience and suspense — they 
reached a gate leading into a wood, where stood the 
black retriever and wagged his tail. 

" Through here?" said Mr. Vernon, doubtfully. " It 
is locked ;" but Niger promptly settled the question by 
a flying leap, scattering a shower of snowflakes, and 
alighting on the other side. " There can be no doubt," 
cried Frank, and, pulling the chair into the shelter 
of the hedge, he vaulted over the gate, and followed 
the dog in hot haste. 

In the wood the darkness was very great; gaunt 
spectres of blackness stretched out white arms and 
creaked, guarding the path on either side, as Frank 
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stumbled along between snow-laden trees, keeping up 
with some difficulty to the gallant dog, who, ^ow his 
task was so nearly at an end, galloped along in frantic 
excitement, giving short yelping barks. On and on, 
till all of a sudden the retriever stopped short with a 
plunge, the path seemed to lose itself and disappear 
almost at Frank Heathcote's feet, and a little to the 
right lay a small indefinite heap, over which stood 
Niger, whining dismally. 

He was on his knees beside it in a moment 
'' Els^, Els^, my darling ! you are safe. Look up. 
O God ! it cannot be that we are too late !" 




CHAPTER XXV. 

RESCUED I 

We only love each other— 
Tis the truth, thou know'st it, Richard— 
As a sister and a brother. 
• ••■•• 

We 've been friends, but this will make us 
Better friends than heretofore. 

Mary Howitt. 

LEFT to her own devices, "Ehh proceeded to make the 
best of circumstances. First of all, it was necessary 
to defend herself against the cold as much as possible, so, 
taking off her hat, she drew on the hood of her cloak, 
then with some difficulty dragged herself back a little, 
and nestled into the niche in the old tree formed by the 
junction of twin trunks. So far, she was tolerably well 
protected from the wind and snow. 

" Things might be worse," said Elsfe, philosophically. 
** It 's a mercy I was able to scramble out of that place. 
Now it 's no use beginning to worry about being left out 
here all night. If the dear dog does his duty and goes ' 
home properly, they can't possibly come here before an 
hour, or an hour and a-half, let *s say. I will give 
myself the benefit of the doubt, and put off the fidgets 
for an hour and a-half." And she looked at her watch. 
" Besides, I can do nothing, only wait, and I 'm sure God 
will take care of me. He has always done so till now, 
and I never needed it so much." 

So Else's simple faith helped her through a weary 
time of waiting and of suffering; for her ankle grew 
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very painful, and she got cramped, and could not easily 
change her position. Then, as the light faded, all things 
assumed indefinite proportions of a ghostly nature, and 
troubled her just a very little; while overhead great 
branches creaked complainingly, and swung themselves 
to and fro in the rising storm. Through the faint 
glimmer came a grey rabbit unexpectedly and looked 
at her, bringing Elsfe's heart into her mouth, though the 
next minute she laughed and scolded herself for nervous 
fancies ; while Bunny, finding that this strange object 
did not move, sat up oft end and diligently washed his 
face, eyeing her all the time ; then scuttled off to tell 
his friends. 

" I wish I had your legs," sighed Elsfe. " Oh dear ! " 
And then her mind lost itself in a maze ; neither sleep, 
for the pain prevented that, nor exactly faintness ; but a 
kind of half-consciousness, as if one part of her brain 
were awake and sensible of suflfering, while the other 
roamed over a dreamland of possibilities. How soon 
would they find out that she Weis lost? Would they 
search for her ? Would they miss her ? What would 
Alice say ? and Frank ? They would never know — 
thank God I she had kept her secret to the last ; no 
one had even suspected it. Not Miss Vernon — or Miss 
Weston, with those little grey eyes of hers, that were 
sharper than they looked, and took in the meaning of 
things. They ought to be happy together some day. 
It was best so. Who had contradicted that i Who was 
standing beside her.? Surely not Kitty — not little Flossy, 
with her sweet baby voice } Oh ! she forgot — Flossy 
was dead — had gone to Heaven. Did people in Heaven 
know everything } Would all secrets be revealed there } 
All the love that had been unthought of — passed over — 
neglected } All the infinite " might have been " } Was 
that a spirit from the next world— come to take her 
away ? She should be glad — she was quite ready. It 
was so cold and dark, and she was tired. What was it 
saying ? 

But a spirit.? Do spirits speak with such rapid 
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ionate utterance, in unguarded accents of human 

ety ? 

nd Els6 opened her eyes to find Frank Heathcote 

ling over her in the twilight. With a low cry she 

:ched out her hands to him as to a deliverer, and 

:ed. 

• • • • • • c^ 

he cold wind blowing in her face gradually aroused 
\ to a consciousness of pain, and of a variety of other 
gs — of a spirituous taste in her mouth, and of being 
ied swiftly through the darkness in the arms of 
ebody. Somebody whose warm breath swept her 
ik, and who held her in such a safe firm grasp. But 
►e carried off, nolens volens^ you don't know where, by 

don't know whom, is peculiar, to say the least, when 

come to think of it quietly, and wish to get at a 
it understanding of the matter ; therefore it filled her 
id with a great bewilderment and an overpowering 
ire to find out who somebody might be. 

Please," said Els^, with a foolish tendency to laugh, 
ho are you ? And am I not dreadfully heavy ?" 
Somebody gave a great stumble, and swore softly to 
eve his feelings ; while Els^, clutching frantically, 
d on for dear life by what she afterwards concluded 
St have been a very damp coat-collar, 
^Qon-found those roots I" muttered a well-known 
ce. "Miss Bertram, I beg your pardon. I won't 

it again. Did I frighten you ? I 'm Frank Heath- 
:e." 

* Oh !" said Els6, with a gasp, and was silent. Mind 
d memory awoke as from a trance. It was Frank, 
*n, that had come to her rescue ; the dark figure that 
d bent over her in the dusk. What had she said or 
ne ? And what had he said ? Surely the sound of a 
ice had been in her ears in that moment of arousing, 
fore everything became a blank. These questions 
mbled through her brain, and puzzled Her, till 
esently all her energies became absorbed in the 
fort to endure the pain in her foot, aggravated by 
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its position to an agony of aching ; and she felt dimly 
grateful to the darkness for hiding the big tears that 
would gather in her eyes and overflow. 

Frank caught the sound of a low sobbing breatk 
"What is it?" he said instantly. "Your foot? Miss 
Bertram, I am afraid it must be very painful. I wish I 
could, do anything for you, you poor child ! We shall be 
at home before very long." 

But his sympathy only brought a great uncomfortable 
lump into Else's throat, and she felt that any attempt to 
answer would assuredly end in a burst of tears. More- 
over, in the bewilderment of pain and weakness, she 
knew not what she might say to Frank Heathcote ; and 
being now fully conscious of her danger, she instinctively 
clung to silence. Wherefore, like a damsel of ancient 
Sparta, she bit the end of her finger, by way of a counter- 
irritation, till she hurt it ; and held her peace. 

After that» she fell into a kind of waking nightmare, 
in which sounds of soft crushing, of smothered footsteps 
and low voices, mingled with a sense of cold and suffer- 
ing, and a ghostly gliding through dim clouds of moving 
whiteness, till she found herself in her own warm room, 
being comforted, coddled, and fussed over by Alice^ 
Parkins, and Mrs. Higgins. 

" And if the poor lamb hasn't gone and caught her 
death of cold, it 's a mercy and a marvel," remarked the 
latter, with resentful emphasis, to Frank Heathcote at 
the door, as if that were entirely his doing. 

Frank's feelings, as he hung about waiting for the 
latest bulletin, were far from enviable. In the first 
place, he was consumed by anxiety and impatience, and 
Time, instead of flying, seemed to have taken a perverse 
fit of the " dawdles." Then, with the misery of appre- 
hension and the subsequent relief, there had come to 
him that afternoon, as he trudged through the blinding 
snow-storm, a full realisation of all that Else Bertram 
was to him. The scales of self-deception fell from his 
eyes, and he felt that, for the power of calling her his 
own, he would joyfully sacrifice anything — everything. 
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Except his honour. And that was pledged to Alice ! 
But his heart yearned for Els^, and cried out, and would 
no longer be pacified. 

What though he were a poor man ! Were a clear 
brain, strong hands able to work, and an undaunted 
will to count for nothing? What though she cared 
not for him, but had wished him happiness with clear 
unfaltering voice, smiling up at him as she stood in the 
golden glow of the sunshine ! What then ? Was she 
likely to care for him unasked } Was she the kind of 
girl to wear her heart upon her sleeve } And was he, 
Frank Heathcote, in very truth, such a cad and a cox- 
comb as to imagine he had but to look at a girl to make 
her " care for " him ? Bah 1 he had been an unutterable 
idiot, neither more nor less ! 

Was she not a woman, this proud saucy darling of his, 
with the glorious hazel eyes, " a woman, therefore, to 
be wooed " — delicately, tenderly, with no rude haste, or 
taking for granted ? But being a woman, " therefore, to 
be won !" Arid he had despaired too readily, and by 
his own rashness had cut himself off from every hope of 
winning hen Altogether, Frank Heathcote spent a very 
bad little quarter of an hour. 

But his heart gave a thrill which set every pulse 
bounding, as he remembered how, that very evening, he 
had held her in his arms — his own, for those few fleeting 
moments, to protect and cherish, as he would have done, 
oh ! how gladly, till death did them sever t Whereupon 
Frank glanced round guiltily, then bent his head and 
kissed the spot where that of Elsfe had rested in its 
unconsciousness, oblivious of the fact that the stone- 
coloured Ulster which had in reality received that 
hallowing impress, now hung dripping wet, as he had 
left it, in the entrance hall, soon to be taken by the 
profane hands of Joseph to dry before an ordinary fire. 

By which it may be gathered that Frank Heathcote 
was very far gone indeed. 

Despise him not, oh ! cynical and case-hardened 
reader, neither mock him. The wisest of us are liable 
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to prove fools at times ; and who knoweth how soon 
his own turn may come ? And even if long since 
awakened out of " Love's young dream," has the 
memory of it no softening, no condoning influence to 
plead for my love-lorn hero ? 

" You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." 

Nevertheless, as hie went ijlowly downstairs, after 
besieging the door of Else's room till he was summarily 
ordered off the premises, conscience suddenly awoke, 
and applied the curb, causing an instantaneous revulsion 
of feeling. What had he to do with such thoughts? 
He — Alice Heathcote's affianced husband ! " Stolen 
kisses," of whatever description, were not for him. And 
a cold misgiving crept over Frank, lest, within the last 
few hours, he might have fatally betrayed and compro- 
mised himself, if not in the eyes of his betrothed, in 
those sharp far-sighted orbs of Mr. Vernon ! 

** How is Miss Bertram ?" inquired a voice, breaking 
in upon his meditations. 

Frank started. 

"Very ill — that is to say, I'm afraid she is a little 
better. I mean she is in great pain. I don't know," 
he said, lucidly, and coloured like a nervous school-girl. 

Whereat Mr. Vernon laughed, and eyed him keenly. 

" Neither do I, which is a pity, as I can't stay till Dr. 
Sandars comes, I must be going. My sister will think 
I am lost." 

Still he made no attempt to go, but stood facing 
Frank, who had now reached the mat at the foot of the 
stairs. 

" A thoroughly pleasing young lady. Miss Bertram ; 
and a great favourite of my sister's. Will you call at 
the Rectory to-morrow, and leave a message to say how 
she is } I shall be unable to come this way." 

Frank signified assent. 

"We shall be anxious to hear. I should be most 
sorry if this evening's exposure leads to any serious 
results. The ankle is a bagatelle, comparatively." 
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" You wouldn't think it a bagatelle, if it were yours," 
said Frank, wrathfuUy, and off his guard. '' I believe 
she was crying with the pain all the way home, poor 
child ! though she was too plucky to let us know." And 
something twinkled in the young man's eyes — ^possibly 
the lamplight 

Mr. Vernon pondered, rubbing his chin meditatively, 
as if that were the seat of wisdom. 

** Frank," he said at last, " I have known you from a 
boy, and Alice from a baby. That must be my excuse 
for the liberty I take, when I ask — What is Miss 
Bertram to you .^" 

Mr. Vernon certainly had a talent for asking point- 
blank questions. On this occasion, however, he got no 
immediate answer. 

" Believe me, I do not speak from impertinent 
curiosity. I use the privilege of friendship." 

" You strain your privilege," said Frank at length. 
" But what makes you ask ?" 

He gave an odd laugh. 

" My dear boy, I may be getting on in years, but as 
yet I am neither blind nor altogether deaf." 

Frank devoutly wished that he were. 

" I think we need not bring Miss Bertram's name 
under discussion. It is unfair to her. Besides, there is 
not the slightest occasion." 

** You are engaged to your cousin.' 

" And I mean to fulfil my engagement." 

" Yet you love Els^ Bertram .?" 

Frank turned on him passionately. 

" By what right do you cross-question me like this ?" 
he said in a furious whisper. " What is it to you ?" 

" A great deal," returned Mr. Vernon, coolly. "If I 
saw two silly sheep wandering away into dangerous 
places, I should feel inclined to turn them back, even 
though they were ungrateful enough to butt at me. 
Excuse the comparison. But do you expect me to con- 
gratulate both of you on your prospects of happiness .?" 

" Happiness has nothing to do with it. I shall not 
Q 



» 
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break my word to Alice, if that is what you mean. My 
engagement must be kept. You would be the first to 
say so, if you knew all." 

" I know quite enough. How much does Miss 
Bertram know V 

Frank's eyes flashed. 

" I may have been a fool," he cried, hotly, " but I am 
not quite lost to all sense of honour. Do you suppose 
she knows or cares.? You do her an unwarrantable 
wrong if you think so ! Do you also believe me capable 
of every meanness ? Or rather, believe what you will of 
me, but let her name alone. She knows nothing. She 
thinks of me about as much as she does of — Niger, or 
rather less. She has never guessed- 



» 



" Well, you have saved her life between you this 
night," said Mr. Vernon, drily. " But if she had not 
been stupefied with pain and exhaustion, she could 
scarcely have remained ignorant of your feelings." 

" I plead guilty," answered Frank, quickly. " Mr. 
Vernon, I don't know what I said. If you knew what a 
hard fight it has been ! And I was half-mad, I think, 
with anxiety — ^and — all the rest of it." 

" Ah ! but — would Alice approve of ' all the rest of 
it'? Seriously, Frank — do you think she would be 
contented with half a heart ?" 

" She need never know. No one would have known, 
but for my intolerable folly. I thought I could keep it 
to myself, and make Alice happy. But I have succeeded 
in neither. Yet I must keep my engagement." 

'* In the letter, but not in the spirit." 

Frank looked up in astonishment. 

" I should have thought you were the last person that 
would tempt me to be false and dishonourable," he said 
pointedly, carrying the war into the enemy's country. 

They were still standing at the foot of the stairs, and 
had spoken in restrained tones, as befits persons who 
discuss private matters in public places. 

" In plain English, then," said Mr. Vernon, taking 
no notice of his last words, but raising his voice — " in 
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plain English, you feel bound by honour to fulfil your 
engagement with your cousin ; but, if free, you would 
prefer to marry Miss Bertram." 

" That 's about it," said Frank, moodily, studying the 
toes of his boots, which were muddy, and a fitting 
subject for uneasiness. " It 's more than I ever intended 
any one to know. At all events, I shall be the only 
sufferer." 

But Mr. Vernon was smiling. 

" You foolish children," he said, softly. " Bent on 
misunderstanding each other, and making yourselves 
miserable for life ! Frank, take my advice. Tell Alice 
everything. And now, perhaps, you will allow her to 
pass." 

With which parting shot the Rev, Guy Vernon beat a 
hasty retreat, and was seen no more, leaving Frank to 
turn round and confront his cousin as best he might. 

Alice came swiftly down the remaining five steps, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. " I couldn't help hearing," 
she said, looking up at him with glowing cheeks, rivalled 
only by his own. " Frank, dear, don't look so wretched. 
It has been a mistake from the beginning. It was all 
my fault, though I believed it to be right as long as it 
was only me. Oh! how I wish I had known this 
sooner 1" 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

IDEALS. 

I have unclasp'd 
To Ihee, the book even of my secret soul. 

Shaksferb. 

' T 'M not asleep, Alice. I 've been watching you for 
1 the last five minutes. And you've got something 
to tell me." 

" How do you know?" said Alice, looking up. They 
were in Else's room, the latter having been moved to the 
sofa for the first time that day. Thanks to her strong 
constitution, the result of her adventure had been 
nothing more serious than a feverish cold ; but this, 
combined with the inevitable suffering of a severe 
sprain, had been sufficient to pull her down, and she lay 
back on the cushions, looking unusually white and 
languid, having arrived at that stage of weakness when 
it is a luxury simply to lie still and rest without moving 
a finger, or, as the Germans expressively term it, sich 
ausmhen. Alice, on the contrary, seemed brighter than 
she had been for many a day, her eyes sparkling with 
the excitement of some hidden thought, which broke out 
every now and then into little rippling smiles as she 
worked. And when Alice smiled, she did not do it by 
halves. The quiet face would light up into a positive 
radiance ; but such illuminations had been rare of 
late. 
" Don't equivocate," said Elsfe. " You know you have. 
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You Ve been sitting there nursing a little private joke 
all by yourself when you thought I didn't see. And 
you Ve got quite a colour. You look in every respect 
(if I 'm to believe this foolish novel I Ve been trying to 
read) like — a young woman lately engaged." 

" Instead of lately dis — engaged !" 

« What r 

Alice laughed, and the aforesaid colour mounted 
higher. 

" That wasn't exactly what I was thinking of either ; 
but as youVe suggested it, I may as well tell you at 
once. It 's a fact. I 'm— dis — engaged !" 

Elsfe sat up hastily and gave a little shriek. " Oh 
dear !" she exclaimed ; " I wish you wouldn't talk in 
hieroglyphics, and make me twist my foot. It 's sent a 
message all the way up my back to my left ear. Alice, 
what do you mean ?" 

" What I say," returned Alice, composedly threading 
a needle. " Our engagement is at an end, and I 'm a 
happier woman than I 've been for many a day. Frank 
and I mutually discovered that the last thing we wished 
to do was to marry each other. And it 's a comfort we 
found it out in time." 

" Then why on earth did you ever become engaged at 
all?" asked Els6, feeling mystified. 

Alice blushed. 

" I had rather not speak of it. It is at an end now, 
and we understand each other at last. Frank did it out 
of the kindness of his heart and compassion for my 
loneliness. He never cared for me — in that way, 
Elsfe." 

" He thought you did," said Els^, hotly. " And so 
did I. I told him so." 

"ELSfe!" 

No amount of capitals could express the astonish- 
ment compressed into those two short syllables. 

" I did," said Elsfe, growing very red. " I thought so. 
And he asked me. I couldn't tell an untruth. Why did 
you upset all your tea when he said he was going away. 
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and do all manner of queer things, unlike yourself? 
How could I help thinking it ? And it wouldn't have 
been anything to be wondered at." 

"You told him. Oh! Elsfe, how could you.? Poor 
Frank !" — she checked herself. " No, I never loved him 
—that way, but it was the only way of righting my 
father's injustice, and I had promised. I thought it was 
all for the best. But it made me miserable. And when 
I found Frank was just as bad, there was only one thing 
to be done. I set him free, to our mutual satisfaction. 
It had seemed right to me till then. But Mr. Vernon 
told me wrong could never be right, and that it was 
wrong to marry a man I could not love." 

"Why could you not.?" began Elsfe, and stopped. 
" Then you saw Mr. Vernon } I have a confession to 
make, Alice. I saw you were unhappy, and I could 
think of nothing better than telling Mr. Vernon, and 
asking him to speak to you. And if you 're angry, I 
can't help it. I thought he might be able to help you, 
being your friend and a wise man — and old, you 
know." 

Else paused, being truthfully inclined, but anxious 
notwithstanding. 

" Old indeed 1 Only two-and-forty next birthday ! 
So it was your doing, was it ? you modern Machiavelli. 
No, you needn't get so red and look so guilty. There's 
no harm done. I should be extremely ungrateful to be 
angry, for it is the best turn anybody ever did for me in 
my life. And for Frank too. Poor Frank ! I only hope 
and trust he may find somebody to love him better than 
I could ever have done. Qui vivra verra. What do 
you think, Else } He deserves a good wife," said Alice, 
as if in mournful meditation over the contrariness of 
Fate. 

Elsfe leant down over the opposite side of the sofa. 

" I thought I saw a pin," she explained elaborately ; 
" and it 's very unlucky to leave it lying. Why couldn't 
you, Alice.?" 

"Tastes differ. My ideal of manly excellence has 
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always been a very high one^ and not to be met with 
every day/' 

"Didn't Frank come up to it?" Else's tone was 
slightly indignant, with a flavour of surprise. 

Alice laughed, and what her thoughts might have 
been I do not feel bound to say. 

" Ideals differ also." 

" Tell me," persisted Else, whose interest in matters 
matrimonial had been decidedly awakened of late. 

" My ideal," said Alice, and paused, while a far-away 
look came into her eyes. " Not a young man, Els^. 
(No disparagement to Frank, though. Time will mend 
that.) I have not your energy and independence of 
character. I need a strong arm on which to lean. My 
ideal should be a guide and protector, some one to 
reverence and look up to ; a man who has braved some 
of the storms of life, and come out with a word of good 
cheer for the fainting heart — of hope for the despairing, 
and comfort for the sorrow-laden ; a man who knows 
the right thing to be done, and does it without 
flinching." 

" Like Mn Vernon," said Els6, innocently and absently, 
following out her own train of thought. " My dear 
Alice, what have I said? What is the matter?" And 
she gazed in consternation at her friend's suddenly 
crimsoned face. " I beg your pardon. I had no idea," 
she stammered, utterly taken aback. 

" You need not," said Alice quietly, recovering from 
the effects of this unexpected home-thrust. " I am not 
in the least ashamed to say that in Mr. Vernon I do see 
the realisation of my ideal of a good man ; also that, as 
my standard is so high, I do not expect to meet another 
like him in this world. I had never thought to say as 
much ; but I have known it for so long, that to me it 
seems no new thing. I do not know his equal." 

And a proud glad look came into the girl's face, as 
her cheeks faded back into their normal paleness. Also, 
it says something for Else's power of self-control, that 
she refrained from flatly contradicting her friend, 
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although upon this latter point she was possessed of a 
diversity of opinion. 

" But I am not * in love' with Mr. Vernon, or, if I am, 
I have been so from the nursery. No one has ever been 
to me what he has, since Mamma died. I am very con- 
tented just to be his little friend, whom he is fond of in 
that grave paternal way of his. I never dream of any- 
thing beyond ; I would as soon think of — I don't know 
what," said Alice, at a loss for a simile. "He is far 
above me in every way. So don't go and weave a 
romance in that busy little brain of yours on my 
account Only now you will understand why it made 
me so unhappy to think of marrying Frank." 

Which was exactly what Els^, being of a logical turn 
of mind, failed to do, if Alice's sentiments towards Mr, 
Vernon really were of such a mild platonic nature. 

"Weave a romance indeed!" she said, indignantly. 
" I never wove anything in my life, and if I had, it would 
probably have been flannel shirts for the boys. That 
was a great deal more in our line." 

"Well, but everyone has some sort of an ideal, I 
suppose," said Alice, playfully. " I have confessed to you. 
Give me some idea of yours." 

" Mine. I never had one, I 'm sure. At least" — ^she 
paused, conscience-stricken — " I think we Bertrams had 
to conjugate the verb ' to be' entirely in the present and 
imperative. The conditional tense got left out some- 
how," she said, laughing. 

" Have you no thoughts on the subject ?" persisted 
Alice. 

How tiresome Alice had grown all of a sudden, and 
how unreasonably inquisitive ! 

" I shall wait till I find my master," said Els^, stoutly, 
driven to bay, and confining herself to generalities. 
" Because it saves so much trouble. Somebody who 
will say * Els^, do this,' or * do that,' and mean it. And 
I should like to feel willing to do it, without a thought 
beyond, and as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. It would simplify matters wonderfully. Now 
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with Bob, if he takes a whim into his head, he will 
argue by the hour together. So do I. And I generally 
get my own way in the end, and am perfectly sure of it 
from the beginning. It 's a great waste of time, temper, 
and talk." 

" Don't be in too great a hurry, Frank," spoke the 
oracle, somewhat later on in the day. Contradict her 
as much as you can. She is not a girl to be won with 
sugar plums." 

Elsd Bertram was not given to putting her neighbours 
under the microscope. She had an inveterate habit of 
looking at the bright side of things, and took the world 
very much as she found it, declaring that, as far as her 
limited experience went, " it was not such a bad place 
after all.*' The ways of her fellow-creatures were occa- 
sionally puzzling ; but where she did not understand, 
she generally gave credit for better motives possibly 
than they possessed, and made the best of them. 
Everybody was not cut out after the same pattern, and 
it would have been extremely monotonous if they had 
been. There were no doubt good points in everyone, if 
you took the trouble to find them out. Thereby, I 
think, she got more good out of life, and showed, though 
unconsciously, more of that spirit of charity "which 
thinketh no evil" than do some people who seem to 
consider it their special mission to set the world to 
rights. Very excellent persons, no doubt, and perfectly 
well qualified to sit in judgment upon the minds and 
motives of their fellow-creatures. They invariably make 
it their boast that nothing can prevent them from 
speaking the truth. Ah ! but there is " a time for every- 
thing," and, to the uninitiated, this habit, indulged in at 
the expense of their neighbours, " in season and out of 
season," seems occasionally apt to degenerate into an 
excuse for saying disagreeable things, and giving un- 
limited scope to uncharitable criticisms. And so the 
good they might otherwise effect is sometimes neutralised 
or turned to evil. 

Els6 Bertram was not of these ; no great social 
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reformer she, but only a simple unaffected English 
maiden, conscious of many deficiencies in herself, and 
content to let her little light shine brightly and cheerily 
" in that state of life" unto which it had pleased God to 
call her, instead of going out of her way to flash it in 
the faces of her neighbours. 

Nevertheless, as she lay upon the sofa, and thought 
over Alice's communication, she could not help feeling 
that, with regard to this engagement now broken off, all 
had not been quite as it should have been. Had these 
two loved each other, nothing could have been better, 
or in every way more suitable ; but now it seemed that 
that had been furthest from their thoughts. And Els^ 
felt instinctively that without love, marriage should not 
be. It was the instinct of a pure girlish heart, uncon- 
taminated by contact with the world and its ways. As 
I said, till of late, she had scarcely thought upon the 
subject ; but Love is a great teacher, and opens the 
mind to many things hitherto undreamt of. And to 
Els^ Bertram he had come many weaiy months ago, 
and taught his lesson. Alice's conduct she could best 
understand. The idea of restitution had been strongly 
impressed upon her own mind ; still, with her clear 
straightforwardness of perception, she felt that gener- 
osity, though all very well in its way, was scarcely a 
sufficient foundation by itself for the superstructure of 
marriage. Frank's behaviour in the matter puzzled 
her most. True, she might have misled him as to the 
state of his cousin's feelings, but that surely was after 
all had been settled between them. What could have 
induced him to propose to Alice, if he too rejoiced at 
his release.? Generosity again, which could not stand 

the test of time } Or else And Els^ thought, being 

young and inexperienced in the ways of the world, that 
could it have been for the sake of Alice's wealth alone, 
in Frank Heathcote she would have been mistaken. 

But, after all, it was no business of hers; it could 
make no earthly difference to her. So she told herself 
reprovingly twenty times a-day. Still, it was a comfort 
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to feel that Frank was not going to many his cousin, 
nor any one else for the matter of that, just at present ! 
Also that, in all human probability, whenever he did 
take unto himself a wife, she would not be called upon 
to attend his wedding, nor to officiate in the capacity of 
bridesmaid. For that, Elsfe had felt, would have been 
the "last straw 1" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. 



And that was shiaing on him. 

MR. HEATHCOTE, I believe I have never had the 
grace to thank you for all you did for me the 
day of my accident 1" 

During the daytime, Elsfe was now installed upon 
Alice's couch in the snuggery, as being easiest of access. 
On this particular morning, Miss Weston, impelled by 
a stern sense of d^ity, had gone out beneath a leaden 
sky for a constitutional ; and Alice had betaken herself 
to some household mysteries, after despatching Frank 
upstairs with some early snowdrops for Miss Bertram, 
which he was now laboriously endeavouring to arrange, 
occupying the hearthrug and strewing it with stalks, 
to the infinite disgust of Niger, who, being a staunch 
Conservative, disliked innovations and breaches of 
privilege, 

" I am afraid I must have given you a great deal of 
trouble." 

" Trouble," cried Frank, eagerly, dropping three snow- 
drops on to Niger's black coat. " I 'd do it again any 
day with the very greatest pleasure." 

" Please," said Elsi, " I 'd rather not It's very kind 
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of you, but one sprained ankle is quite enough at a 
time." 

" Miss Bertram, you have the most incorrigible habit 
of twisting my words out of all shape and meaning." 

" I 'm very sorry," said Elsfe, meekly ; " only there are 
two sides to everything, you know." 

" More 's the pity," muttered Frank. " I should like 
everybody — you, for instance — always to be of my 
opinion." 

" How very tired we should all get of each other," 
remarked Elsfe, with great composure ; " and how 
intensely aggravating it would be. I think of all 
persons, an * incarnate yes * is the most annoying. Now 
we hardly ever agree about anything, and it makes a 
little variety. Those snowdrops will do very nicely, 
thanks." 

Their hands met as he gave them to her. Why should 
there be a sudden hot rush of crimson to her cheeks } 

" That fire is very overpowering," said Els^, hurriedly, 
turning away her head. " Mr. Heathcote, w£is Brutus a 
hero or a villain ?" 

** What in this world has that to do with it ?" 

" Nothing whatever. Only as an illustration of there 
being two ways of looking at everything, and how easy 
it is for people to differ. I was always troubled in my 
mind about Brutus," said Els^, trying to talk down an 
unwonted tendency to what Kitty, who had nerves, 
would have called the " flutters." " Being a man, you 
know, and able to take a comprehensive view of things, 
you would probably call him a hero. Now I, being only 
a woman, never could help thinking of him as a 
traitor. *^ Et tUy Brute* always were to me the most 
pathetic words in history. So we should never agree. 
Now what is your opinion ?" 

" Talking of opinions," said Frank, not answering her 
question, which was rude of him, " I have long wanted 
to ask yours. It is upon a very delicate point of honour, 
and a woman's finer sense, you know, might discriminate 
where a man's rude perceptions fail." 
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** I wish I could get up and make a curtsey on behalf 
of my sex/' said Els^. ** But as I can't, please accept 
the will for the deed." 

'^ It 's no joking matter, I can tell you ; at least not 
to the poor fellow whose concern it is." 

" Oh ! a friend of yours ?" 

" Well, yes," said Frank, doubtfully, " a friend of mine. 
Not always the best of friends, but in this case perfectly 
sincere." 



^ You are not enthusiastic about him, evidently. I 
couldn't bear a friend that wasn't alwa3rs sincere. But 
what does he want to know ?" 

"Well, you see, he's gone and done a very foolish 
thing. He has fallen in love — head over heels," said 
Frank, ruefully. 

Els^ could not help laughing. 

" Is that a great sign of folly ?" 

" In his case it is, because, as it happens, he is a poor 
man — as poor as a church mouse." 

" And the young lady ?" 

" Not much better off. You see, it would be a case of 
waiting — a long engagement before they could marry." 

" Well r 

"Isn't that enough?" 

" Excuse me," said Els^. " Woman's * finer sense ' 
(wasn't that it ?) can't * discriminate ' ever3rthing all at 
once. I don't understand. Please explain." 

" He doesn't know whether to propose to her or not," 
said Frank. " That 's the long and the short of it." 

" Why shouldn't he } What hinders him ?" 

** His poverty. He loves her with his whole heart — 
he would devote his life to making her happy ; but he 
cannot offer her such a home as he would wish her to 
have. To marry him, would mean to give up everything 
that makes life enjoyable." 

" Except himself. He might give her the option." 

" That 's just the question. Would it be honourable 
in him to do so } — to condemn her to povert)'?" 

" Is he so perfectly certain she would have him ?" 
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Frank winced, but spoke not. 

Els^ proceeded, 

" If she is so poor already, that would be no new 
matter. Your friend hasn't got the bump of logic. And 
he must have a low opinion of his own merits. Now 
that is not in his favour. Women like to look up — not 
down. I think to see anyone everlastingly on his knees, 
grovelling in dust and ashes at one's feet, would make 
one feel inclined to laugh." 

" Miss Bertram, you have the heart of a flint !" 

" Have I ?" said Els^. " It ought to be very uncom- 
fortable. Your friend hasn't, apparently. But did he 
write to consult you on the subject?" 

" What a talent you have for guessing ! And I 
thought that, as only one young lady can possibly be 
expected to understand the mind of another young lady, 
I would refer the matter to you." 

" Put the responsibility of advising upon my shoulders. 
Thank you. When I don't even know her !" said Els^. 

But, secretly, she was glad to think of being able to 
assist in any way this friend who had saved her life, 
and who had been so kind and considerate to her of 
late. So Elsfe put it to herself. Also, it was no longer 
a sin to take a little pleasure in his society, and he was 
friendly, as he had been in the old days. Besides, it 
could not last long ; he must soon return to London — 
and then.? Well, never mind about "then." "Just 
now" was very pleasant ; and she could not avoid him 
any longer if she would, being literally "tied by the 
foot." It was out of the question to forbid him the 
entree to his cousin's sitting-room, and quite impossible 
to make herself disagreeable while he was there. 
Besides, in his actual presence, the weary foolish 
thoughts, that had harassed her so many long months, 
seemed somehow to vanish, and trouble her no more. 
So Elsfe, being no stoic, albeit conscientious, moreover, 
unable to do otherwise, submitted with a good grace to 
the inevitable — i,e,^ Frank's frequent invasions of the 
snuggery — and took the good things of the present as 
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they came ; wondering occasionally why Alice seemed 
all of a sudden to have so much more to do than usual — 
the affairs of the State upon her shoulders, necessitating 
long periods of absence. But there was Miss Weston to 
be attended to, of course ; and space in the snuggery was 
limited. 

So Els^ resigned herself. And it was remarkable 
how, through all the pain and weakness she suffered, her 
spirits rose, and she seemed to thrive under even this 
partial ray of happiness, becoming once more, to all 
appearance, the bright light-hearted girl of former days. 

" Well I have you thought ?" 

"Just what the children say, when they want you to 
invent a new fairy tale at a moment's notice," said Els^. 
"I don't think it requires much thinking, Mr. Heath- 
cote. It's plain enough. It all depends upon one 
thing." 

« And that is r 

" Whether they love each other. Do they ?" 

" I can answer for him," said Frank ; " but who can 
answer for a woman ?" 

" I will," said Elsfe, " if she is a true woman. A true 
woman, if she had given her heart, would not mind 
waiting. It would be no hardship. There would be 
nobody in the world for her but him," she added, 
ungrammatically, but with reason. " She would rather 
wait any length of time, knowing that he loved her, than 
that he should go away, and let her think he never 
cared for her. Things can't have got to such a desperate 
pass without her knowing something about it, one 
would think," 

Els^! you have grown strangely wise within these 
last few months, with a wisdom inspired by love and 
sorrow ; but as regards what is passing around you, you 
are yet as innocent as a child, or as blind as a new-born 
kitten ! 

" Has he any reason to think she cares for him ?" 

"Truly," said Frank, appearing somewhat amused, 
but sobered again in a moment, " I cannot tell. Some- 
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times he has hopes — sometimes he hasn't. She is 
altogether the most bewitchingly provoking little mortal 
that ever tormented the heart out of a poor man 1" 

" Then you know her ! What is she like ? Pretty ?" 
cried Els^, with feminine eagerness. . 

" By description. That 's what he says. And I 
haven't a photograph," said Frank, eating his words in 
haste. 

But Els^ was not to be put off so easily. " Doesn't 
he say whether she is pretty or not } Mr. Heathcote, it 
is too bad to come to me for advice, and then not 
answer my questions." 

"Pretty! Cela va sans dire. But if you were to 
believe him, there isn't an adjective in all Johnson's 
Dictionary fit to describe her, and nothing in the world 
too good for her. And that's why, having exactly 
nothing to offer her, he thinks he ought to go away." 

" And leave her * lamenting,' like Lord Ullin's 
daughter, or — wasn't it the father } I call that a 
reductio ad absurdum. And I don't approve of your 
friend. He's too proud. He wants to be able to give 
everything himself, and take nothing. Now one must 
do both in this world," said Elsfe, with befitting gravity. 
" People who take everything, and give nothing, are 
reprehensible. Then, on the other hand, people who 
insist upon giving all, and won't take, or be indebted to 
anybody, are nearly as bad, and very aggravating. 
They encourage selfishness in their fellow-creatures, and 
they make them exceedingly uncomfortable. It's un- 
pleasant to be always saying, ' Thank you,' and never 
doing anything in return. Your friend is proud, Mr. 
Heathcote, and selfish. He doesn't want to be indebted 
to his lady-love, and persuades himself she will make a 
sacrifice of her life, which he doesn't wish to accept, 
forgetting that if she says * Yes' (especially as he believes 
himself to be such a very unworthy person), it will be 
because she likes him well enough to do so ; and if she 
likes him well enough to say * Yes,' it would be no 
sacrifice. That's logic. But he thinks it highminded 
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and honourable not to give her the choice. And I don't 
call that true love." 

Whereupon EIsi folded her hands, having said her 
say. 

"Then you would advise me to advise him to 'put it 
to the touch.' " 

" Put himself out of pain I Yes. Perhaps she will 
say ' No' after all, and then there is no harm done. She 
will not be a bit the worse. And that surely ought to 
satisfy such a very magnanimous individual." 

Frank's face, as he seized the poker, and stooped to 
poke the fire, which did not require it, was a study. To 
be raised to the heights of hope, then dashed into the 
depths of despondency — plunged first in hot water, then 
in cold — is a trial to most substances of a brittle nature. 
And what are these compared with the heart of a lover? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ONLY A FADED RIBBON! 

O zarte Sehnsucht, siisses HofTen ! 
Der ersten Liebe goldne zeit ! 
Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 
£s scbwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit. 

• • • • • 

Drum priife, wer sich ewig bindet, 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen findet ! 

Schiller. 

" A LICE/* said Frank Heathcote, entering the 
ii snuggery, " here 's a pretty go !" 

" What 's the matter ? And I don't like slang. Do 
remember we 're not young ladies of the period." 

" Thank Heaven !" ejaculated Frank, piously. " No- 
body would be, if they knew what we said of them 
behind their backs." 

" While you encourage them to their faces," observed 
the invalid from the sofa. " So like men !" 

"Well, but what is it.?" asked Alice. 

" Why, I have just received a letter from Mrs. Pratt, 
to say that the inevitable Tommy has got the scarlet 
fever, and she makes bold to * 'ope as 'ow Mr. 'Eath, 
leastwise Mr. 'Eathcote, won't be a-comin* back for 
hever so long.' So she do." 

"That's for my benefit, please observe," remarked 
Elsfe. " Do you really expect us to believe she wrote 
all that.?" 

" It 's a wonderful production. Read it" 

" Certainly not," said Alice, promptly ; " a nasty in- 
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fectious thing ! Put it in the fire, Frank, for goodness* 
sake! Oh! when will men learn a little common 
sense?" 

" When women learn to hold their tongues," laughed 
Frank, obeying nevertheless. " Are you such an infec- 
tionist? There goes a pennyworth of eloquence, 
changed to vapour." 

" Why the * inevitable* ?" inquired Els^. 

" Because I was once so far left to myself as to carry 
him down the whole length of those stairs on my back. 
And he haunted me like a shadow for ever after. I 
nearly broke my neck over him dozens of times. Little 
wretch!" said Frank, but without much venom. 

" You will stay on here, of course. Frank, you Ve 
shut out Niger!" as a long-drawn whine was heard at 
the door. 

Her cousin took the hint 

" But what has he got in his mouth ?" 

Frank uttered an exclamation, and made a frantic 
dive at the retriever, who promptly wriggled himself cl 
la spread eagle beneath a low chair, coming out at the 
opposite side with undisturbed gravity of demeanour ; 
and then walking deliberately up to Elsfe Bertram, 
dropped something out of his mouth upon her lap, 
and, resting his head upon it, gazed up at her 
with calm unblinking meditative eyes, as who should 
say, "A dog can do no more than his duty. And 
now, what may you be graciously pleased to make of 
that?" 

What to make of it, Els^ did not in the least know 
at first. Frank appeared to be on the verge of an 
apoplectic fit, and Alice surveyed the trio with a look 
of dawning intelligence. 

" What on earth !" began Elsfe. " If it isn't my old red 
ribbon that I tied round his neck as a signal of distress. 
Much the w^orse for wear, too. Where can he have picked 
it up ?" 

"Frank had it last," observed Alice, composedly, 
though with a reprehensible twinkle in her eyes. " You 
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had better ask him. Good people, I have goV some 
letters to write. Au revoiry And she jumped ujh ^ 

" Alice, where are you going ?" exclaimed Hrtok, with 
much disquietude of manner, catching hold of her. 

" To write letters. Didn't you hear } * Good-bye, 
Faint heart' " And she pulled away her dress, laughing, 
and ran out of the room. 

" What is the matter with Alice .?" said Elsfe, wonder- 
ingly, looking up. " What can she mean ?" 

" Hang it all 1" muttered Frank, irascibly, losing his 
head. 

"Mr. Heathcote!" 

Else's voice of astonishment recalled him to his 
senses. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Bertram. It 's all Alice's 
fault." 

" What is } What is the matter with you both } And 
what has it got to do with my ribbon } A wretched 
rag!" said Els^, disdainfully, twisting it round her 
fingers. " Niger needn't have been so honest." 

" More honest than I was," confessed Frank, coming 
forward. "I could not resist the temptation, and I 
didn't expect to be found out. Miss Bertram" — he 
spoke with immense solemnity, as befitted the occa- 
sion, resting his eyes very tenderly upon Else's face — 
" if you wish to know where Niger found this," touching 
the ribbon, " I can't tell you. It must have dropped. 
But if you would like to know where it has lain for 
many a day, I can. A man can die but once I In my 
waistcoat pocket !" 

But at this critical moment the sofa was shaken as by 
the shock of a miniature earthquake, and a low rumbling, 
as of distant thunder, came from beneath, whence 
emerged in great haste a very irate Niger indeed, 
growling stormily ; for in his injudicious fervour Frank 
Heathcote had trampled on his tail with his heavy 
shooting boots. And the feelings of the faithful animal 
were hurt, for he thought this but a poor return for all 
the trouble he had taken to serve that ungrateful couple. 
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So h^etired to safer quarters, where he lay with his 
hea4rif on his paws, blinking, and meditating on the 
ingratitflS^ of man and womankind. His dear friend 
Elsi might at least have given him one little word of 
sympathy and regret. What did she mean by taking no 
more notice of him than if he were a cat? a cruel, 
cunning, contemptible cat ! And she was actually 
laughing ! Laughing indeed — it was no laughing 
matter ! But they were all alike. So Niger grumbled. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Heathcote," said Els6, 
hysterically. " I really couldn't help it. Indeed I 
couldn't Such a change from the sublime, you know. 
And you were so very solemn. Oh! please, don't be 
angry. What was it all about } I didn't understand ; 
Niger gave me such a dreadful start. WhaVs the 
matter with your waistcoat pocket V* 

"You provoking little witch!" muttered Frank, 
laughing in spite of himself. Whereat Elsfe opened 
her eyes. 

Then he knelt down beside the sofa, bringing his head 
to a level with hers. And as the dark eyes, half-angry, 
half-pleading, met her own and looked into them, a 
bright burning flush suddenly overspread the wondering 
face, the brown eyes fell, and the girl's heart began to 
beat wildly with an undefined sense of revelation. 

" Elsfe, don't you understand ? Do you not know that 
I love you?" 

He had spoken plainly enough now, at all events. 
There could be no further misunderstanding ! 

Was it possible ? Could this be true ? Or was it all 
a dream ? 

A wild heart-thrill deprived her for the moment of all 
power of speech or of consecutive thought. 

" Els^, do you hear me ?" said Frank, impetuously and 
impatiently. " Could you love me, do you think ? I 
love you." 

"You — love — me!" dropped from Elsfe's lips piece- 
meal. 

" I do," quoth Frank, stoutly. " I '11 say it again, if 
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you like." And he possessed himself of a little white 
hand, and drew her closer, looking in her face with eyes 
sparkling between excitement and something else. 
"You child!" he said, softly. "You little innocent 
child ! Elsfe, do you not know.^ have you never guessed } 
You stole my heart away, long, long ago, when you 
came to me in a distant land, with the message from my 
old home, and pleaded with me so gently, yet so fear- 
lessly, till you conquered my stubborn pride. I can see 
you now, Els^, standing in the crimson light, with your 
hands clasped and the tears in those great brown eyes 
of yours, begging me to forgive for the sake of one who 
is gone. My darling, I have loved you ever since." 

But Els^ started and shrank back at his impassioned 
words, covering her face. Why did this strange new 
thing that had come to her appear of a sudden not new 
at all, neither incredible.^ And out of the shadowy 
dreamland of the past came a faint uncertain echo — the 
echo of a voice sharpened by terror — ^" Elsfe, Els^, my 
darling!" 

And Els^ knew now that it had been no dream. 

"Not that!" she said, with a sort of cry. "Oh no, 
Mr. Heathcote, you did not care for me then." 

" Why not } Will you not believe me 1 You are the 
only woman, Els^, I have ever loved, or ever shall." 

" In that case" — and Els^ looked up — " you must 
have been untrue %o Alice from the beginning. Why 
did you ask her to marry you.^ I could not bear to 
think that you could be untrue," she said, wistfully. 

"Why not?" 

" I have never been able to understand it. If you and 
Alice loved each other, I thought it would be quite the 
best thing for both of you. It would give you back 
your inheritance. Only I didn't think it was like you to 
do it for the sake of that alone. Yet you did not really 
care for Alice — that way, and were glad to be free," she 
said, timidly. " Oh ! don't be vexed. It has puzzled me 
so, and I don't feel as if I could listen to what you say 
till I am quite sure. It made me so unhappy at first, to 
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think you could do what didn't seem quite true and like 
yourself. Won't you tell me I was wrong ? Why did 
you do it ?" 

A question which was destined to receive no definite 
answer ; at least, not from the lips of Frank Heathcote. 
Loyalty to his cousin forbade that. Any explanation 
of the circumstances of their engagement might not 
come from him. Yet his heart misgave him for a 
moment, as he looked down and noted the trouble in 
Else's face. It was hard to have to put her to the proof 
so soon — before she was in any way bound to him, as it 
were. To stake his life's happiness upon the uncertain 
issue of a woman's curiosity 1 But so it must be. How 
would she bear it } Would her love and her faith in 
him be strong enough to stand the test } 

" Els^," said he, gravely, " it was all a mistake. We 
were all at cross purposes. I can say no more than 
that. Alice was mistaken. So was I. And, you little 
Mentor, you were mistaken too ! What did you tell me, 
Els^, or lead me to understand, your very own identical 
self, in the quietest most matter-of-fact way in the 
world } It was partly your doing." 

" How V said Els^, bewildered. " But that was after- 
wards — after it was all settled, I mean. I thought I 
was right." 

" So did I. And now I am just beginning to hope I 
was wrong. Just a little tiny hope," he said, softly. 
" Elsfe, I can explain no further. If I tell you, upon my 
honour, I thought I was acting for the best, will you not 
believe me?" he pleaded. "Do you think you could 
trust me, Els^, even though I cannot make you under- 
stand } Love, I would trust you fully, freely, in all 
things, because — I love you. Look up at me, Els^, and 
say you will not believe." 

Whereupon Els^ Bertram raised her eyes, and looked 
in Frank Heathcote's face. He met her gaze steadily, 
without flinching. And in her heart she knew that she 
was satisfied, once and for all time, of his truth, honour, 
and entire loveworthiness. Irrational on her part, 
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doubtless, and illogical I But you see she was '' only a 
woman" after all. 

" I can't help believing you," she said, simply. 

Then Frank Heathcote knew the day was his, and 
breathed freely, as one relieved of a sense of oppression. 

" Will you try to love me, then .?" he said. " Darling, 
will you be my wife V^ 

And Els^ gave no roundabout answer, neither hesi- 
tated, but, placing both her hands in his, looked up 
bravely through all her blushes, and whispered, " I 
will." 

. a • • • • • 

" And now perhaps you will explain something that 
has been weighing on my mind. What possessed you 
with that misleading notion about Alice?" 

" I didn't see how she could very well help it," said 
Else, naively. 

But Frank took such a mean advantage of this un- 
guarded admission, that Else, albeit in a fever of 
blushing, plucked up a little spirit. 

"There!" she said. "Now behave. I never gave 
you leave to go on like that, although you seem to take 
it for granted. Now let us talk a little sense." 

" Very well. Anything to please you. Elsfe, there is 
something I have forgotten all this time. I am a poor 
man." 

Though he spoke gravely, there was a twinkle in his 
eyes. 

"And I am the daughter of a poor man. I wish I 
wasn't — for your sake. We Bertrams never had much 
to inherit, except our name. But to hear Bob, you would 
think that was everything. The fuss he made when I 
talked of going out to teach! I said to him, 'It isn't 
what I do, but what I am^ that signifies. If I swept a 
crossing or a chimney, I shouldn't be the less a Bertram.* 
Now wasn't I right.?" 

" Quite right But I sympathise with Bob all the 
same. And, Elsfe, isn't it a pity to engage yourself to 
a poor man ? Hadn't you better consider ? 
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Els^ regarded him loftily. 

"You don't suppose — oh! you unprincipled person !" 
she exclaimed. " Do you mean to say you were your 
own friend all the time i Oh, Frank ! how could you 
take such a mean advantage.? And tell such fibs. I 
don't know what I said. I hope it was something very 
disagreeable. I 'm sure you deserved it Poor little 
unsuspecting Me !" 

** Not in the least/' laughed Frank. " Quite the con- 
trary. Don't afflict yourself, my dear. I wouldn't have 
a word altered. Did you speak from personal experi- 
ence, may I ask V* 

But Elsfe, aware of further pitfalls of confession ahead, 
discreetly turned a deaf ear, and, unable to face the 
looks that met her, cast down her eyes, and resumed the 
interesting study of a corner of Frank's pocket that 
required mending. 

" I did what I could," said Frank. " I aired my 
opinions and discovered yours. All 's fair under certain 
circumstances, you know. But I wasn't sorry to be 
converted to your way of thinking. Would you rather 
I had gone away, Els^ .?" 

" Don't fish for compliments." 

" Compliments ! The ingratitude of womankind ! 
When I told you what a very pretty young lady she 
was!" 

"Pretty! Oh, Frank!" 

" Do you mean to say — Els^, tell me," said Frank, 
suddenly changing his tone. " Am I the very first i 
Has no one else ever told you what a pretty girl you 
are?" 

"My pwetty lady!" 

The compliment from dead baby lips, that had passed 
unheeded at the moment, came back to Else's memory 
at his words ; and a vision of the wee winsome face, with 
its coronet of golden hair, rose before her, leading to the 
memory of that other face, sad and wistful, as she had 
last seen it in the foreign railway station. Overwrought 
and excited as she was, it had a strange effect upon her. 
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for she turned away sharply, and burst into tears, to the 
very great discomfiture of Frank Heathcote. 

" What have I said ? Elsfe, what is the matter ?" he 
exclaimed, in consternation. 

It was certainly a curious way of receiving your lover's 
first compliment ; and for the moment Frank felt scared, 
and just a trifle suspicious. 

" Elsfe, does it hurt you so much to be called pretty ? 
I'll never do it again — not till the next time," said 
he, trying to pull away her hands and look into her 
face. 

" No — no," sobbed Els^ ; " I 'm only a goose — that 's 
all. Never mind me." And having recovered herself 
in some degree, she volunteered an explanation, which 
seemed to afford him great satisfaction. 

" My darling," he said, gently, " I '11 not allow you to 
call yourself names. You have the heart of a true 
woman — brave, yet very tender. I would not have it 
otherwise." 

....... 

" I wonder where Alice is all this time ? What will 
she say to this ?" 

" Alice } She will be delighted. Her heart has been 
set upon it. I was only afraid of its being a case of 
*too many cooks'!" said Frank, laughing. 

" How kind everybody is ! Oh ! Frank, I think God 
has been very good to me." 

And her heart swelled with a sense of happiness 
undreamt of, which left no room for the memory of past 
sorrow. 

"My darling!" repeated Frank, tenderly, profanely 
thinking that it was no more than she deserved. 

" Of all queer things," said Els^, after a hiatus, which 
may be filled up or not, according to the disposition of 
the reader, "the very queerest is how things happen. 
And what a tiny world it is, after all ! Now who would 
have thought that my coming to grief off the step of an 
omnibus, more than a year ago, would have led to all 
this ?" 
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" Thrice-blessid omnibus ! " ej aculated Frank. " Verily 
and indeed, Els^, * this was strange chance/ " 

" That 's all very fine," said Els^ ; " but I don't believe 
in chance. * There *s a divinity that shapes our ends.' 
You see I can quote too ! It looks like a plan, doesn't 
it ; as if our lives were overruled by some One that knew. 
I can't think how it is possible for people not to believe 
in God, when they look back upon their own lives. It 
reminds me," she added, looking up, with the gleam of 
a smile, " of something our old nurse used to say. She 
was a character, you must know, and fond of fine words. 
Nothing ever put her out, which was aggravating at 
times. With regard to every single thing, from matri- 
mony to the prospects of the weather, she would have 
said, calmly, and as if that settled the question, * If it is 
ordained, it will be ratified.' And I am inclined to agree 
with her." 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

FOR else's sake. 

I see you what you are, you are too proud. 

Shakspere. 

ONCE more in the library — the room where Mr. 
Heathcote learned too late the evil of a cherished 
dislike. If that heavy antiquated desk could but have 
found a voice, what a series of misunderstandings and 
cross purposes might not thereby have been averted ! 
Who has not thought, in looking round upon inanimate 
objects, how many secrets might be revealed by them 
that men, perchance, would give their lives to know ? 
Silent witnesses of deeds which change the face of 
nations as of families — even like the small round table 
in the palace of Fontainebleau, where Bonaparte signed 
his abdication. The man who wielded for a time the 
destinies of Europe has passed away in captivity and 
exile; the insignificant little table remains amid the 
desolate splendour of the past ! 

Two figures stand by the desk. The lid is open, and 
within lies a document which the girl takes up as she 
speaks. 

" You have kept your promise. Have you no curiosity 
to know why I sent for you ?" 

" I was not unwilling to come," he answers, with a 
smile. 

" I dare say not ; but it is business of which I wish to 
speak. Frank, when do you and Elsfe intend to marry ? 
Your engagement has now lasted for more than a year." 
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He winces, and a look of pain comes into the hand- 
some face. 

" Why do you ask ? It cannot be for many a long 
day. Alice, you know that as well as I do.'* 

" That depends," says Alice, " entirely upon yourself. 
And that is exactly why I sent for you. Frank, for a 
long time a thought has been in my mind, and I have 
acted upon it. Under the best advice too. I want to 
do what little justice still remains in my power, and I 
now ask you to accept, as an act of simple restitution, a 
part — a very small part, Frank — of that which should 
have been your own. It comes far short of what I 
should wish, but it is all I can do at present ; my hands 
have been tied by the conditions of my father's will. 
You will take it ? It would at any rate enable you and 
Elsfe to marry." And she pauses with bated breath. 

" Alice, I cannot," says Frank, hastily. " It is im- 
possible." 

" Then you never truly forgave my father," she 
answers, sadly. " Or else it is pride that prevents you ? 
Pride, Frank, not self-respect, but a miserable pride that 
thinks it a noble thing not to allow a person that has 
wronged you to prove his repentance." 

" You are very bitter, Alice." 

" Have I not reason ? When I see you calmly pre- 
paring to frustrate the hope that I have had in my heart 
for months ! When I think of the wrong which has 
been done to you, the thought of which has been like a 
heavy burden upon me for so long ; the wrong which 
has not fallen upon yourself alone, but whose cruel 
influence is marring the happiness of my dearest 
friend!" 

"You take it too much to heart. You speak as if 
you were to blame. You at least have never wronged 
me. 

'* I speak in my father's name," she says, simply. 
" Oh, Frank ! you will not be so unkind as to refuse. 
Think of the time when we were children together. 
Do not make your old playfellow so unhappy." 
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" Think of Els6," she pleads. " Was it fair to draw 
her into an endless engagement ?" 

Frank starts as if he were stung. 

" You at least have no right to reproach me ; you 
who persuaded — incited — tempted me ; against my better 
judgment, I sometimes think." 

" I did not believe that my cousin could be so 
obstinate or unkind. I thought he would surely listen 
to reason when the time came." 

" I can work, as many another has done before me," 
he says, doggedly. 

" While EIsi waits and wearies. How soon will you 
be able to offer her a home } And you have the means 
of doing so under your hand ! Oh ! the selfishness of 
men ! And the pride !" 

" Would you not have taken this and more from my 
dying father's hands, if only to ease his conscience } I 
am his representative. Why not from mine V^ 

Frank Heathcote hesitates, and worries his mous- 
tache ; then takes a couple of impatient turns through 
the room, stopping at last in front of his cousin. 

" How have you managed it V^ 

" My dear boy, think of my life during the past year, 
and then ask your common sense how I possibly could 
have run through fifteen thousand pounds. Five 
thousand was surely ample. It is of my superfluity that 
I would ask you to accept ; it is little enough, but 
might do to start upon. I once thought of letting it be 
my wedding present to Elsfe, but I know you well 
enough by this time to feel convinced that the last thing 
you would appreciate would be dependence upon your 
wife's money. I wasn't going to make that mistake 
again ! Besides, my debt to her is one that no money 
can ever repay. You can settle it upon her if you 
like." 

" What does Vernon say to it .?" 

"Oh!" remarks Alice, with a delicious blush, "he 
entirely approves. In fact, I have been acting under his 
advice." 
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Then she rests her hand upon his arm, and looks up 
in his face. 

"Oh! Frank, Frank!" she says, coaxingly, "you 
proud, foolish, obstinate, uncompromising old boy! 
Not a bit changed ! Are you going to make us all so 
uncomfortable? And spoil Else's life? Frank! shall 
Pride triumph, or . . . Love ? For Elsfe*s sake !" 

And the pertinacious girl will not take her eyes off 
him, but waits for her answer, to the excessive discom- 
posure of Frank Heathcote. 

• ■••••• 

Outside, the little birds, busy a-building, sing merrily, 
and the glad spring sunshine streams in unchecked. 
With a promise of yet brighter summer days to come ! 

Then he speaks. 

" Alice ! you tempt me beyond power of resistance." 
"You consent?" 
He stoops to kiss her forehead. 

" Love conquers all," he whispers. " For Else's 
sake!" 
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